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Preface 


T his book, which continues my studies of Islam in Africa, is 
primarily a phenomenological study of the religious life of West 
African Muslims. My special aim has been to try to assess what 
has been the result of the impact of Islam, the way it influences African 
sodety, and, conversely, the way the African community moulds the 
' Islam it receives. It is concerned with what is, not what ought to be; 

^ with the living beliefs and practices of particular peoples, not with the 

ideal of Islamic thought and practice. At the same time it embraces 
more than the actual study of Islam in West Africa since it is concerned 
with the way Africans have assimilated it, the degree to which it fulfils 
their religious aspirations, and, where these cannot And expression in 
^ Islam, in what directions they are fulfilled. 

' Though a study of this nature, concerned with the interaction of 
X' cultures, is necessarily based on the past, the historical background has 
' not been induded since the writer has completed a study of the history 
^ of Islam in West Africa. A summary would only duplicate the material 
and prove inadequate since not all the conclusions accord with com¬ 
monly accepted ideas of West African Islamic history and could not be 
clarified in a few lines. 

The material upon which this study is primarily based was collected 
during a year’s survey undertaken in I952and sponsored by the Church 
Missionary Society and the Methodist Missionary Sodety. In addition, 
it takes into account secondhand information based on the work of 
others. Such a tour embradng such a vast area, inhabited by so many 
and contrasting peoples, has severe limitations. I do not claim an exact¬ 
ness of knowledge and insight into the religion of the many peoples the 
area embraces. That could only have been acquired by close study of 
one group over a similar period. But to study one community would 
have been to defeat the aim I had in view. At tlie same time the 
material collected was so copious that it actually proved an embarrass¬ 
ment and the exigencies of publication have necessitated my being 
severely selective. 

There are many elements in the treasury of my experience which 
have not found expression in this book. But the form in which the 
survey was conceived, carried out, and ultimately embodied in a book 
was unsuitable for a vertical as contrasted with a horizontal survey. 
1 do not think the material could have been collected without such 
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PREFACE 

planning, but other questions arose whilst in Africa and whilst writing 
it which, given the plan and the framework, could not be pursued. At 
the same time it must be pointed out that th^ deeper studies cannot be 
done except on a firm foundation of historical and empiric^ re^rch. 
With that as a background the way is open for a more imaginative 
approach to the religious survey, that of intuitive understanding and 
deeper insight. This, however, is not the place to elaborate an approacli 
to religious survey which has not been attempted. 

I wish to record my thanks to the two societies which made my tour 
possible and to the University of Glasgow for providing me with the 
opportunity to work on the material collected. I must also express an 
especial debt of gratitude to the Africans with whom I worked, for 
without their help whatever I have been able to do, however im¬ 
perfectly, would have been impossible. The second chapter was de¬ 
livered at the Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, in November 1956 as 

the James I^ng Lectures. t e 

j# S* T* 

University of Glasgow 
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Geographical and Social Setting 

I. THE LAND 

r HE deep influence which geography exercises upon man i$ as evi¬ 
dent in West Africa, where there are no outstanding physical 
characteristics and where climate dominates, as in a country of 
extreme contrasts like Ethiopia. Its central characteristic is the vast 
savanna bounded by desert or semi-desert steppe in the north and rain 
forests in the south. In contrast with these boundary regions it offers a 
type of environment which lends itself to migrations, culture contact,' 
and the formation of new social and political groupings. It is not, there¬ 
fore, by chance that this savanna is the main historical region of West 
Africa and its peoples the most influenced by Islam. 

The Arabs called the country south of the Sahara Bilsd as-SudStty 
‘Land of the Blacks’, in opposition to BilSd al-Bidstty ‘Land of the 
Whites’, that is, North Africa and the Sahara. In normal usage it is 
restricted to a wide band south of the Sahara stretching across Africa 
from the Atlantic in the west to the Abyssinian plateaux in the east, 
and from the Sahara in the north to the equatorial forest. East Africa, 
although also a land of blacks, was known as ‘Land of the Zanj*. The 
Sudan is divided into three main regions: western Sudan, whose waters 
drain either into the coastal rivers or into the Niger; central Sudan, 
which is orientated partly towards the Niger and Benue and partly 
towards the Chad; and eastern Sudan, whitii belongs to the basin of the 
Nile. This study is restricted to western and central Sudan. 

West Africa is essentially a climatic region, for no physical barriers 
separate it from the Sahara in the north and equatorial regions in the 
south. Zones of climate and vegetation depend upon the intensity of 
the rain and lengtli of the rainy season. During winter months the hot, 
dry north-easterly wind known as the harmattan blows. This then 
recedes towards Ae north and its opposite, the south-west monsoon, a 
warm, humid wind coming from the ocean, appears. In coastal regions 
the rainy season begins in April and continues to mid-July, then the 
rains gradually decrease, to be followed in October by another short 
rainy season. Sudanese regions have only two seasons, a wet and a dry. 
In iis climatic whole parallelism is the dominant trait. A series of 
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2 GEOGRAPHICAL AND SOCIAL SETTING 

bands, differentiated by gradations of rainfall and typtt of vegetation, 
mark stages of transition from Sahara to humid forest. The gradualnc^ 
of transition makes the stages difficult to define, but four mam climatic 
zones arc sufficiently clear. 

The south Saharan Zone has the usual features of a desert zone: rare 
localized rain and a ground temperature much hotter than that of the 
air by day and much colder at night. The Sahilian 2^nc (Arabic /Jw/, 
‘shore’, i.e. ‘borderland’) is distinguished from the Sahara by having a 
regular but short rainy season which provides pasture for camels and 
goats, but is insufficient for cultivation without irrigation. On the 
Mauritanian and Senegal coasts is a different climatic region known as 
the Sub-Canarian. The Sudanese Zone, which occupies the greater part 
of West Africa, is marked by two maxima and two minima of tempera¬ 
ture, and especially by the regular alternation of a rainy and dry season. 
Between the south Sudanese climate and the dense forest stretches a 
band of transition belonging to the Guinean Zone but more attenuated 
and covered with savanna. In the Guinean Zone (also called Liberio- 
Dahomean) temperatures are more equal than in the Sudanese ^ne 
and the humidity excessive. It has one season of rain from April to 
November with a lull in August-September. Precipitation may^reach 
two metres or even three. Geographers apply the term ‘Guinean’ to all 
that is ‘equatorial’ in West Africa (two seasons of rain or one long rainy 

season)and 'Sudanese’ to what is ‘tropical’(oncrainyandonedry season). 

Vegeablc life depends largely upon climate, and botanical zoning 
coincides approximately with climatical zoning. Variations are due to 
the nature of the soil and the relief of the countiy which influence 
temperature and rains and consequently v^ctablc life. The following 
botanical zones are distinguished. 

The south Saharan Zone is less desolate than that of the Algerian 
Sahara. It consists of vast stretches of steppe, covered here and there 
with a xerophyte vegetation. The soil is not in itself sterile, and where 
it rains the pasture enables camels and sheep to be bred. It possesses 
a few oasis regions, of which those of the west (^fawd) and centre 
(AzawJd) arc poor, but those of the east (Air and Bilma) have palm 
groves and cultivation. It is essentially a zone of white nomads, with 
black cultivators predominating in the oases. 

The Sahilian Zone, which forms a band of transition between the 
Sahara and Sudan, isa region of grassy plains interspersed with thornbush 
and acacia where the steppe changes to savanna and bush country. The 
grass is short but provides good pasturage for the horses and humped 
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cattle of the semi-nomads, whilst agriculture (millet and ground-nuts) 
enables a sedentary black population, numerically superior to the white 
or mixed pastorals, to support life. The Sub-Canarian climate zone, 
which borders the Atlantic, gives rise to a peculiar botanic zone distin¬ 
guishable from the Sahilian of the same latitude by greater humidity. 

The Sudanese Zone provides the most characteristic scenery of West 
Africa. Its aspect of perennial gramineous plants and trees with cadu¬ 
cous leaves changes according to the season. In the dry season the trees 
shed their leaves and the grass becomes harsh and yellow or disappears 
altogether. Towards the end of this season, after the bush has been fired, 
leaving scorched tree-trunks sticking out of the ground, it looks its 
worst. But then, even before the rains begin, the trees begin to put forth 
leaves and, with the onset of the rains, grass grows with exceeding 
rapidity and the country breathes once more. 

Although the regularity of the rains give these vast savanna lands a 
remarkable unity they are not of uniform monotony. The herbaceous 
savanna, where the rains are sufficiently prolonged and temperatures 
not too high, is characterized by exceedingly high grasses, especially in 
humid depressions, though the constancy of the harmattan hinders tree 
development. On the other hand, in forest grassland clumps of great 
trees stand out of the expanse of grass; in typical bush country grasses 
mingle with shrubs to form impenetrable thickets; whilst on the 
laterite plateaux arc found open forests characterized by stunted and 
gnarled trees. From the human point of view the Sudanese 2 ^ne is a 
land of agriculture, where basic food crops of millet, maize, and yam, 
and export crops such as ground-nuts, cotton, tobacco, and indigo, can 
be grown. At the same time it is a land where sheep, goats, and cattle 
find abundant herbage. 

These different types of savanna continue up to the edge of the dense 
forest, through the more humid Guinean Zone. This is still savanna, 
but more vigorous than that of the Sudanese Zone, with high grass and 
clumps of trees which here and there form true forests. A new feature 
is the ‘forest galleries’, bands of dense forest fringing the comtscs of the 
streams. Agriculture changes little in character, but manioc, yam, and 
banana tend to predominate over millet and maize as basic food crops. 
Without any noticeable transition this wooded savanna changes into 
the Forest ^nc. This is not continuous. It occupies the southern parts 
of French Guin6e, Sierra Leone, Liberia, the Ivory Coast, and Ghana,* 

‘ Tb« •scUnt «6uth>sabAnB (Ute U distingtii*hed ia this book si Gias from Ghsns, the 
former Gold Coast. 
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and has blocks in Togo, Dahomey, and south Nigeria which link with 

the equatorial forest of the Congo basin. 

In all regions situated north of 17" parallel the valleys are normally 
dry, only exceptionally filled with water for a few hours, but from the 
Gulf of Guinea up to 6® lat. N. the rivers are full all the y»r. In the 
savanna region between these two extremes only a few rivers have 
water the whole year round. These are marked by a great incr^ m 
volume during the rainy season and in country without relief often 
cover large tracts of country. The greatest rivers, the Senegal and Niger, 
which never dry up, are very complex. They arc drawn towards the 
Sahara by the general slope of the land and thus bring to and countiy 
water which has fallen in rainy regions. The Senegal at first heads 
north-east, then describes a great bend to the north-west before felling 
into tlie sea. The Niger has the same significance for the Sudan tliat tlic 
Nile has for Egypt, and its course traverses the most diverse gradations 
of climate and vegetation. Born in Sierra Leone it flows through for^ 
country in its lower course, then through sav^na and steppe, and at the 
apex of its great bend makes an incursion into the Saham where its 
valley forms an oasis in an utterly barren land. Below Timbuktu the 
river concentrates into one stream, then turns south to fell eventually 
into the Gulf of Guinea. From the cast the Niger receives the waters 
of one major tributary, the Benue, which has provided another way of 
migration. 

2 , MAN AND HIS ENVIRONMENT 


A similar parallel zoning is found in the distnbution of types of life. 
In the Saharan and Sahilian steppes, in the mountainous zone of Futa 
Talon, and in arid parts of the steppe, the breeding of camels, sheep, 
goats, and cattle provides the chief means for collective life. Pastoralists, 
conditioned by the need for water and herbage, arc forced to migrate 
during the rains but remain close to points of water during the dry 
season. Their herds are their capital upon which they encroach as little 
as possible. They enable them to practise caravan traifici milk is a basic 
clement in their diet, and their fleeces and skins an indispensable part 
of their material life. Their dwellings reflect the need to move easily. 
The Moors and certain Tuareg have tents of wool or camel hair, the 
majority of the Tuareg have hemispherical huts of skins and mats, and 
the Fulbe beehive huts of plaited straw. 

Whilst the pastoral life is the natural life of the whites, sedentary 
agriculture is that of the blacks and is characteristic of the vast savanna. 
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Every aspect of traditional life is bound up with agriculture, but that 
has not excluded the adoption of new culture, especially since the 
Portuguese landed on the west coast. Animal breeding is also charac¬ 
teristic of the northern Sudan, but since this involves transhumance they 
arc cared for by Fulbe. The Negro is tied to his village with its fenced 
family compounds and nearby plantations where work is collective. 
The relationship of the N^ro cultivator to the land, however, con¬ 
trasts with that of the Egyptian and European peasant. The Negro’s 
subsistence is derived from a shifting cultivation worked by the family 
as a unit. In contrast to the peasant on irrigated lands he changes his plot 
every year. He burns the bush, scratches the soil, and after harvest 
moves on to work another plot. Consequently his roots in the land arc 
light and land rights have not been individualized. His bonds are to his 
family, not a plot of earth. 

Four main types of agriculture arc found according to zoning: that 
dependent upon artificial irrigation (Saharan oases, Senegal and Niger 
banks) which, even in the Sahara, is an occupation of blacksi rainy- 
season agriculture with animal breeding, the last being dependent upon 
the penetration of Fulbe pastoralists; rainy-scason agriculture without 
cattle, characteristic of the Sudanese savanna and humid steppe; and 
permancntagriculture with hoc and dibble, practised in the forest region. 

Since the culture areas correspond roughly with the ecological areas 
there is a basic relationship between material culture and environment. 
Thus leatherwork is characteristic of the northern Sudan where cattle 
arc plenteous, camel-hair weaving of the Sahara, and wood-carving of 
the Guinean Zone. Similarly, architectural types can be equated with the 
botanical zones. Like the dwellings of nomads those of cultivators are 
closely related to the nature of the country and type of material available, 
but they are permanent constructions. In the Sahil and northern Sudan, 
where it rains during only three or four months of the year, houses are 
constructed of earth and mud bricks; in the savanna, where good wood 
is rare, they are built of thorny wood and gramineous plants; and in the 
forest r^’on wood, bark, and leaves arc used. The most widespread 
type of house in the zone between the Sahil and forest is the cylindrical 
hut with clay walls and a conical roof of straw supported by stays of 
wood, bamboo, or raffia. In the forest regions, owing to the heavy rains 
and type of material available, houses are rectangular, having gabled, 
double-pitched roofs made of bark and leaves. Within each zone the 
genius lod moulds the style and individualizes the structures. 

Sudanese civilizations, being essentially agricultural, arc based on 
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villages. Their siting depends on the type of country. In the past the 
great valleys, being the routes of invasion currents, were not thickly 
populated. Weak tribes took refuge in less accessible parts such as 
mountains and swamps. Along the great rivers the inhabitants are 
mainly fishers. In the Sudan villages are compact rather than dispersed, 
except among people like the Fulbe dependent upon animal breeding 
and the Mossi with a strong system of public security. In the past the 
forest peoples, being gatherers and hunters, lived in scattered family 
settlements. But most Sudanese villages arc compact, divided into 
family compounds by narrow winding strcctsj some are open, others 
enclosed by a wall or fence, others fortified with a palisade and ditch. In 
the northern Sudan the mud walls enclosed a true town with markets, 
industries, and even gardens and fields which enabled them to support 
a long siege. 

3. RELIGION AND SOCIETY 

An outline of the relationship of African religion and society Is a 
necessary prelude to the subsequent study of the eflFect of Islam. So 
bound up arc they that neither can be understood in isolation, for re¬ 
ligion animates and regulates every aspect of life. 

Africans believe in a Supreme Being who created the whole cosmos. 
It is regarded, though not necessarily worshipped, as creator and ultim¬ 
ate source of all life, but in contrast to the created worlds of spirits It is 
impersonal, unknowable, and communion with It is impossible.Thc 
Creator is the generator of spirit force which, after animating the 
various forms of creation, returns to the Creator. The world is created 
in harmony. The forms of creation, temporary receptacles of divine 
force, radiate it, and the interaction of radiations may disturb the 
harmony of the divine cosmos. The purpose of the all-embracing ritual 
of village life is to maintain or restore the harmony. This basic con¬ 
ception of power pervading the universe, possessed by ancestors, men, 
animals, and things, makes the world a sphere of dynamic relationship 
between forces. Religion is primarily ritual, the action of man to main¬ 
tain power in equilibrium and preserve the harmony of this dynamic 
cosmos. 

Ritual action has a double aspect, the cult of ancestral spirits and the 
cult of the spirit forces of nature. Man never dies because life force is 
eternal. Death is caused through disruption of the harmony of forces, 
but the dead remain integrally associated with their earthly family. The 
basic cell of life is the family. The harmonizer and restorer is the head 
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of the femily. He is the priest of the fiwnily cults and earthly steward of 
the 5 imily estates; in other words, he is the trustee to the ancestors for 
the welfare of the family and its heritage. 

Besides the spirits of ancestors men have to reckon with the spirits of 
all that is living. Hence derive beliefs and ritual surrounding fecundity 
and the cyclic resurrection of vegetation. The cycle of labour, from the 
first clearing of the land to the final reaping, cannot be undertaken 
without contact with all the forces involved. Attunement to and con¬ 
trol of forces involves techniques, hence the need for specialists who 
possess knowledge and power to deal with them; hence rites and 
divinatory practices. 

The Negro world then is a world of spirit forces: of the dead, living 
and nature, among which the living form but a small minority. These 
forces cannot be classified into categories of good and evil, for power is 
essentially impersonal and neutral. If harmony is maintained all is well, 
butif broken calamity falls on individual and community. The individual 
is welded through birth and initiation into a holy community, tied to a 
sacred rhythm of ritual whose function is to nuintain the equilibrium 
of spirit forces. The consequences of this view of life have been pro¬ 
found. A complex social structure has been formed with attendant re¬ 
straints and disciplines, and, as a corollary, the diminution of personal 
initiative and responsibility. Religion and society are one. Each group 
functions as a religious community. 

Such is the basic pattern of African religious society, the foundation 
upon which complex structures were based. But every possible stage of 
transition is found from simple family and agranan animism to the 
organized polytheistic systems of south Guinean peoples. Generally 
beyond the family, with its ancestor cult, is a specialized group devoted 
to the cult of a god and its subordinates. This may consist of a group of 
families (maximal lineages or clan groups) or groups embracing local 
age-ranges. Each is a religious as well as a social association, having its 
rites intended to bind and perpetuate the community, and membership 
involves initiation at esoteric bush schools. Initiation and communion 
with the spirits of the group mark the paradox of recognition of the 
individual and at the same time his depersonalization and subjection to 
the collective will of the group. High initiates ensure that members are 
faithful to the spirit world and guide the ritual life of the earthly group. 
Such spiritual femilies or secret sodeties or mystery cults, repositories 
of the myths which explain man and his world, arc characteristic of 
most spheres of West African society. 
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These basic elements form the substratum of the hereditary, locd, 
and ethnic religions which govern people’s understanding of life, but in 
practice religion is lineal or local, influenced by the natural environ¬ 
ment, the people’s peculiar bents and psychological patterns, the integra¬ 
tion of outside radiations, and migrational and historical circumstances. 
In their natural form wider social organizations were extensions of the 
primary cell, the extended family, in which each dan had its defined 
place in the organization in the same way as each indiddual had his or 
her defined place in the fiunily unit. Superimposed political structures 
did not disturb this basic organization. 

Characteristic of Sudan societies arc social hicrarchization and 
developed political organization, all doscly bound up with religion. 
Government is in the hands of an aristocracy sustained by an imperial 
family cult upon the observance of which the welfare of the state de¬ 
volves. Agriculmrc is accorded an honoured place except where the 
ruling retains a legacy of nomadism. Crafts such as weaving, dye¬ 
ing, and smithery are Ae functions of a caste or a corporation. Slavery, 
unknown to the basic structure, plays an important role, cspedally its 
extension in the serf system, a natural development from the basic con¬ 
ceptions of Negro sodety. 

The village, with its chief assisted by a coundl of kin-group heads, 
forms the basic administrative unit. The chief is under a regional head 
who in turn is under a provincial governor responsible to the king. Two 
forms of royal authority existed which frequently coalesced. Under the 
stable dimatic conditions which prevail in the Sudan the priest, as rain¬ 
maker and controller of spirit forces, merged into the sacred king. In 
the other, kingship had a foreign origin and the founder-king, although 
an intruder, appears in the mythology of the clan as asaviour. Historical 
events led to this structure being imposed upon tlic foundation de¬ 
scribed first. Conversely, historic events could eliminate the super¬ 
structure without destroying the foundation, for these governments did 
not fully reflect African political conceptions and could be replaced or 
break up without upsetting sodety. 

It will be obvious from the foregoing sketch that religions like Islam 
and Christianity, which evolved under the influence of Semitic and 
Greek cultures, could only substitute their view of life for a religious 
inheritance so harmoniz^ to the psychology and mode of life of 
Africans under conditions of great change. Negro societies absorbed 
radiations from Mediterranean, Berber, Chadian, or Nilotic civiliza¬ 
tions naturally, for only traits which accorded with their mentality 
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could gain accq)tance. After Nortli Africa had been won over to Islam 
the Negro world was frst invaded by a civilization based on historical 
revelation and monotheism. African religions are not historical re¬ 
ligions, their beliefs and rituals are founded upon a timeless mythology, 
but with Islam time entered the African world. The way in which 
Africans dealt with this is the subject of this book. 

A brief reference may be made to tlie invasion of another civiliza¬ 
tion. Since the partition of Africa, dating from the eighties of the last 
century, Africa has been swept into the stream of world activity. This 
sudden impact of Western civilization has created difficult problems. 
Decay and disruption threaten ethnic religions as never before. The 
degrees of this decay vary according to the strength of the forces which 
arc uprooting tribal life and tlie forces of resistance within the social 
structure. But the indigenous religions, beingprimarily local and ethnic, 
appear to have no future in their organized forms, and the religious 
future of the African lies between Christianity and Islam, on the one 
hand, and secularism on the other. The most vital feature of the 
African's inheritance is his sense of community, and in this situation 
Christianity and Islam are the two forces that can reintegrate social life 
on a new basis. Whilst our special concern is with Islam we cannot con¬ 
sider it in the present situation without also taking account of the 
dynamic forces of Christianity and secularism. The African Mus¬ 
lim's reaction to the secular civilization of the West, quite different 
from that of the pagan, will bechesubjectofthe last chapter. Yet at the 
same time the African's own heritage is of vital significance. We sec 
village communities with a new pattern of communal life superim¬ 
posed upon the old, one in which independence and personal responsi¬ 
bility are struggling with the basic conception of African community 
life. But the new communal life maintains strong ties with the old. 
Traditional ideas, institutions, and, aboveall, psychological attitudes, arc 
preserved} and, to an extent that is difficult to realize under conditions 
of great change, the new community still draws nourishment from its 
ancient roots. Yet the new forces are revolutionary, tradition is no 
longer the prime ffictor governing life, and new forms of African 
civilization are being forged because the very government of life is 
being changed. 

4. THE PRINCIPAL MUSLIM PEOPLES 

Since geographical and historical factors have led to the Saharan 
and north Sudan belts being most widely islamized, the following 
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classification of peoples who will be frequently referred to is according 
to climatic belts. Within the belts the arrangement is by linguistic 
groups rather than by any theories as to their origins. 

(a) Peoples of the southern Sahara 

The southern Sahara is included in the area of survey because it is 
impossible to consider the influence of Islam among the peoples of the 
Sudan without taking into account those of the Sahara. Negroes form 
an important element in the population of the Sahara for its agricul¬ 
tural economy is dependent upon them, but since they are embraced 
within the social organi7Ation of Moors, Tuareg, and Tcda, speak their 
languages, and culturally belong to the Saharan rather than to the Negro 
world, they arc not treated separately. 

(i) Moors. The inhabitants of western Sahara arc known under the 
vague term of Moors.* They are often referred to as BidtSn^ ‘Whites’, 
in opposition to SudtJn^ ‘Blacks’. They are not a homogeneous people, 
though almost all now speak the Hassaniyya dialect of Arabic, but 
consist of Berbers, Arabs, and Blacks, with a predominance of Ber¬ 
bers, given coherence by social relationship and language. From the 
thirteenth century groups of Ma’qil (Hassin) Arabs irrupted into 
southern Morocco and moved progressively southwards, reaching the 
Senegal at the beginning of the fifteenth century. They gained political 
control over the western Berbers who were gradually arabiacd. Like all 
Saharans the Moors are stratified in a number of social groups* of 
which the zmSytlor clerical clans arc most important from the Islamic 
point of view. 

(ii) Tuareg^ speak a common language (Tamihaqq) belonging to the 
Berber flimily and have preserved a Libyco-Berber alphabet (Tiftnagh). 
They divide into two groupings: unchanged camel nomads living in 
the mountains of central Sahara (with whom weare not concerned) and 
Nigerian nomads inhabiting the desert north of the Niger buckle and 
the Gurma region within it. Through living in a different environ¬ 
ment and in contact with Negroes, the Nigerians have changed in 
physical characteristics, mode of life, and custom. Certain tribes occupy 

< Under tKi$ dcsifoadea are included: in toutbera MauriUiua, Arab luterain cribea (Traraa 
and Brakni) and tbeir raaul Berber tribes and clients (Zanlta and Harrl(la); in the Hawd the 
Awlld Dct^ Ri|aiblt, Maibdflf, Mukhtlr, Gir^inke, and the Sburafi of TllblC, Wa- 

Uu, and Nema; north of the Nipr buckle and in Auwid are tonte 30,000, including the 
Knota and the fienbish. * On their social organiiatioo see pp. 135-6. 

> Tuareg is the designation emplojrcd by Arabs (T'etv^rp, ting. wIm prolubly ex> 

tended the name of a tribe of the Sanhija (Targa) to the whole of the wluhtiAtAaBOn, 'muffled 
people’. 
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temporary villages of huts and have become so dark that they can hardly 
be distinguished from Songhay and Hausa. They are loosely grouped in 
federations of tribes under a chief {amenokal) who exercises nominal 
authority. A system of classes {aserkam) divides the tribes into nobles 
{jmoshar)y pastoralist vassals {tmghad)^ clerical clans {inislimen)y Negro 
serfs {tklan)y and an artisan caste. The Tuareg are monogamous, 
women hold an important position in society, and descent, except 
among the Ullimmcden and other southern tribes, is matrilincal. 

Islam took many centuries to gain their allegiance and even today it 
has little influenced social life. The way of life of clerical clans (/««//- 
mtn) is similar to that of other Tuareg except tliat they do not bear 
arms. This pacifism docs not derive from their religious character but 
from their status as social inferiors who pay dues for their protection. 

(iii) Ttda~Daxa or Tubu^ inhabit a vast area of the eastern Sahara 
from the Libyan desert in the east to Haggar in the west, and from 
Fezzan in the north to the Chad region in the south. Naturally, in view 
of the nature of their land, they arc not numerous (about 100,000). 
Their main groups live in the mountainous ranges of Tibesti, Borku, 
part of Ennedi, the Kawar group of oases, and northern parts of Kanem 
and Waday. They arc a dark-skinned, lean people of short or medium 
height, with regular and fine features, thin lips, straight nose, and 
smooth hair. They speak a Sudanese language allied to that of the 
Kanuri and have cultural affinities with the Tuareg, but are distinct 
from both. Those of the west are pastoral nomads; eastern tribes have 
cultivation and tend date-palm groves, and caravan traffic is an impor¬ 
tant source of income. Authority is vested in a council of notables. The 
derde of Tibesti and chiefs of other tribes nominate war-leaders but 
otherwise have little authority. The majority of Tedaarc monogamous 
and women are independent and respected. The adoption of Islam has 
not upset their traditional way of life. 

if) Peoples of the northern Sudan 

(i) The Fulhe*- are a class society embracing the most diverse groups 
whose only common faaor is language. They divide themselves into 

* T&be (7»vo) U the Ktnemt term, the people of Tfl or Tibetti. Tboee of the north call 

thcxntdves Tide. The touthem call all Diiu, s term the Dortbernert apply to thoae of Kanem. 
Sbuwa Arabs and Watlayana call them PirraVa, AwUd Sulaunla and Taareg liarada. 

* Many namei are employed to deai|aate the Fulbe. The French call them PevU or PeuAli 
from the Wolof pronuodation of Pub, ttngnlar of their ovwt name FuJ^e or PuJ^t. They are 
called Fulemi by Hauaa (iin(. Su-Felanekt) and Moorit and FtiA/u by Kanuri, Teda, and In 
caitern Sudan. Tuareg aay A-Fuli (pi. I-FuUtn, I-FtUSn), Mande Ffffa or Fila, and Moaai 
Sihuu (ling. Silmi£a). 
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red {toodt^) and black {halibt). The charaaeristic Fulbe arc the non- 
Negro nomadic herdsmen.* These immigrants seem to have allied 
themselves with south Saharan N^o nomads (Laubc) and adopted 
their language.* Small groups live in regions no one else wants, like the 
poor savanna of Ferlo (Senegal), but the majority live among Negro 
cultivators to whom they either pay some form of tribute or have a 
mutual agreement whereby they graze cattle on fullow land and exchange 
milk and butter for grain. The nomads live for their cattle which they 
only sell to satisfy tax demands. They occupy camps of slicltcr-type 
beehive huts and herd their cattle into stockades. Islam has had little 
cultural and religious effect and Negro-Fulbc regard them as pagans 
even when they profess Islam. 

The black element of sedentary agriculturalists is by far the largest 
and they arc the strongest Muslims in West Africa. The first stage of 
transition is semi-nomadism. When they become herdsmen to Negroes 
they loose their freedom of movement, change many customs, and be¬ 
come bilingual. Others acquire serf-culdvators and live in permanent 
settlements. The process of religious change is seen in the Gambia 
where the upper class remain pagan, whilst their Pulir-spcakingscrft arc 
becoming Muslim. The decisive change comes when they mix with 
Negroes and adopt Islamic customs. Although poor they have a strong 
feeling of racial pnde and to this Islam adds religious superiority. The 
day comes when a Negro Pulo cleric proclain^ a jthdd. They rise, 
overwhelm the pagans, and found a state. This happened in Futas 
Toro, Bondu and Jalon, Masina, Hausaland, and Adamawa. As a 
result of this reversal of fortune the leaders of the jihsd become an 
aristocracy, and the conquered Negroes fall into various sodal strata. 
Settled Fulbe become negroid and acquire new social attitudes and 
economic values centred on agriculture, though continuing to manifest 
ethno-religious pride. This third stage marks the completion of the 
transition to an Islamic Sudan sodety. 

(ii) The Senegalese group includes the Wolof (660,000), Tokolor 
(300,000), Serer (270,000), and Jola (135,000). The Wolof and 
Tokolor are entirely Muslim, but ^rer and Jola are adopting Christi¬ 
anity. All are cultivators of millet and producers of ground-nuts. The 
Serer ruling class (by material filiation), which is of foreign origin, and 

• In aorUiern Nigeria nonudi (called Firisn Kh-iah* or Scnro'tn (ling. ff'enrU}, and by the 
Hauta by the berberiied form Ahort) number 4.50,000 out of a total Fulbe population of over 
3 , 000 , 000 . 

• The language, a member of the family which includea Serer>Sn, Wolof, and Tokolor, ia 
called PuUr in SeoegaL Futfulde In Maiina and Nigeria, and Pulpule in Fnta Jaloo. 
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the warrior class have become Muslim, but the masses (native nobility, 
free peasants, and various caste and servile people) remain pagan, 
though Christianity is spreading. The Wolof, the most ‘evolved* people 
of French West Africa, arc defined by cultural and social rather than 
racial characteristics. They once formed a group of five kingdoms, 
Salum, Kajor, Baol, Walo, and Jolof, covering a large area between 
the Senegal and Gambia. Altliough the first penetration of Islam goes 
back to the fifteenth century the religion did not gain the masses until 
the nineteenth century when the process of conversion was so rapid 
that it was completed by its end. 

The Tokolor* may be distinguished from Fulbe in view of the role 
they played in tlie Jiistory of Islam. They arc a group of mixed Negro 
stock modified by absorption of Fulbe and, to a lesser extent, Moors, 
and by a thorough islamization, for their ruling class was converted in 
the eleventh century. Their main concentration is in Sene^ese Futa 
where they inhabit both banks of the river from Dagana to half-way 
between Matam and Bakel, but colonies have been formed in the Kayes 
region (Upper Senegal), Nyoro in the Sahil, Segu on the Niger, eastern 
Masina, Dingiray cast of Futa Jalon, and elsewhere. 

(iii) Northern Monde. The term Mande is primarily linguistic. The 
chief divisions of the northern (Mande-Tan group) are Mandinka, 
Bambara, Dyula, Soninke, Khasonke, and Bozo. 

The Soninke* (450,000) are differentiated from other Mande since, 
through living in the Sahil and formerly in the Sahara itself, they are 

» Tbc tenn Tokolor (or Tokorer) !• ii«d by Wolof for thoM Nejroo with whom they ere 
in conuet who ipeek the »mc lang^nje ts the Fulbe. Ar«b geographer* adopted the word 
under the form TakrOr from which they formed the ethnic TakrSrt (^. ToWrtr), * word 
which c«mc to detignate any we*t Sudin Negro. They hire no name for thenuelve*, for they 
•re not »o much • people u t hierarehiied cUsi *odety. When pretted they call tbemielre* 
Hdl^pulirtn, ‘PuUr-8peakeri', or FStaukSki (ling. FStanki) from their centre in Sencgaleio 

Futa. • o • 1 

» The terminology applied to the varioui groupe t* confuiing, Their own name i* SSntrjU. 

Moor* call them Anuaniky and Wolof Strt-hiU (hence SwakoU), 'red man’. The general term 
in the Niger buckle i* Marksy which often refen to Mande-ipeaker* who claim a Soninke 
origin. Tbo»e living on the Dya (weit Maiitu), a Soninke diipenion-point, take thdr nunc of 
Dyakaakt from the locality, and their colonie* on the upper Gambia and in Puu Jalon arc *0 
called. The Tukakaiy a colony in the weit of FuU Jalon, take their name from the vilUgc of 
Tuba. At Jenne they are called Noaa from the name of the fir*t imnugraat clan. The few group* 
which itiU eaebt in the Sahara are known as Anir. Fulbe, Han**, and Songhay call them 
Wtngtrb«, Wangirlwa, and Wankor« reipectively, but these term* arc by exteniion applied 
to any Mande. The Dyawara of King!, though speaking Soninke, are on historical grounds a 
separate people, and their colonies in Cidimaks, Kayes, Bsfulabe, and elsewhere have adopted 
the language of those among whom they live. Pagan Mandinka in Upper Guinea use the word 
‘Soninke’ as equivalent to 'cleric’, which shows the role they pUyed in those partt a* repre¬ 
sentatives of Islam. 
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interpenetrated by Berber and Fulbe. They are agriculturalists attached 
to the soil, yet also great travellers and outrival Dyula as traders in west 
Sudan. As the basic population of the south Saharan kingdom of Gana 
they were islamized at an early date and have played a considerable role 
in the islamization of the Sud^. Islam has deeply influenced their social 
life, but, like Saharans, the ruling classes and agriculturalists tend to 
leave practice to clerical clans. 

Mandinka,^ Bambara,> and Dyula speak the same language and 
have the same type of social organization and cultural characteristics 
but are differentiated by reason of habitat, history, and, in a vague way, 
by religion, Bambara being regarded as pagan, Mandinka as semi- 
Muslim, and Dyula as wholly Muslim. For centuries the Mandinka 
were the dominant people of the region between the Niger atid the 
Atlantic but, though the rulers of Mali and traders adopted Islam, the 
cultivators remained faithful to ancestral cults. During the last 150 
years Islam has been spreading and is professed by over 50 per cent. 
Though in touch with Islam for centuries only about 20 per cent, of 
the Bambara have adopted it. The Mande dispersion within the Niger 
bend and Voltaic r^’on is known as Dyula .3 Essentially northern 
Sudanese in sodal organization and material culture they have formed 
agricultural colonies around their trading centres in south Sudanese and 
forest zones. Unlike Soninkc traders they have had little Islamic in¬ 
fluence upon pagan communities such as Senufo and Kulango among 
whom they live, yet, through the nature of their occupation and new 
habitat, Islam is deeply implanted as a social characteristic, and they 
flgure prominently in this survey. 

Other northern Mande are the Bozo, Somono, and Khasonke. Bozo 
(30,000} fishers and agriculturalists occupy the Niger and Bani banks 
between Segu and Dioila and Niafunke. Islam has been spreading since 

* They eall tbemielvei Muii-glu or Mendi-qka. The Engliih tend to u»e the form 
Muidiogo (the Western tioguUr form Meadlglo) ud the French Malinke (west Guines, 
Mtligke). They nomber shout s million ind a quarter, and are divided into groupa taking 
their name from their locality. 

* They call Chonselve* (“og. BijmoMayia). Earopeani have adopted the Muilim 

term Blmbara ’to refnie’, 4 e/e luffix of agent, cf. ‘prayer’ or Mu(lim), inter* 

preting it m ‘rejector’ of ItUm initead of rejector of the uterine filiation. Many Bambara, on 
becoming Mutbm, tend to call tbemaelvea Dyula. The region they now occupy border* on that 
of Moorish tribei In the north, with Ma*ma to the cut, and Mandinka in the we»e and south. 
The majority (85^1^^) 1 ® French Sudan. Coleoiea are found in Maiina, on the banka of 
the Ban! and Bafing, in French Cuinde and Senegal 

* meant ‘tfader* in Soninkc, Mandinka, and Banmaaa, and it ii difikult to decide 
whether the Dyula derived their name from this or their name became equivalent to ‘trader’ in 
other dialects. 
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the fourteenth century and all have been Muslim since the nine¬ 
teenth. They should be distinguished from neighbouring castes of fishers, 
Sorko of Songhay origin, Subalbe of Fulbe origin, and Somono. The last- 
named became Muslim en masse about 1860 and are now propagandists 
of Islam on the right bank of the Niger. Islam has been spreading 
among the Khasonke (Khasoggolu, 50,000) of the Kayes, Bafulabe, 
and Nyoro regions for a long time, but sdll claims less than half. 

(iv) Norihem Voltaics. For the student of Islam the feature which 
distinguishes Voltaic peoples (Gur language group) is their insuscepti¬ 
bility to Islam. Although the northern groups have been in contact 
with Muslims for centuries, Islam has made no significant inroads. 
Among the Voltaics the Mossi stand out by reason of their complex 
social and political structure. The term Moss! (correctly Mosi^ sing. 
Moya) belongs to the immigrant warrior class who moulded subject 
peoples into one political organization. In the sixteenth century they 
split into two kingdoms of Wagadugu and Wahiguya (Yatcnga). Under 
the chaotic conditions of the nineteenth century they were the only 
stable states. On cither side of their territory rose the Fulbe states of 
Masina and Gwandu but the jihad leaders passed them by. The incor¬ 
poration of many peoples into the Mossi structure had led to great 
changes, the most obvious being their adoption of the Mole language. 
Neighbouring groups, such as Gurunsi, Dogon, Bobo, Lobi, and 
Bussance, have not been subject to this process. But others, such as the 
Gurma (140,000) living between the Mossi and the Niger, were at one 
time tributary to the Mossi and influenced by their higher civilization. 
Islam is said to have about 90,000 adherents in the cercle of Wahiguya, 
the region of strongest penetration, but of this figure Mossi only 
number about 20,000, the rest being foreign settlers. 

(v) Songhay^Zerma-Dendi. The people fringing the middle Niger 
mark a zone of transition between the Mande world and central Sudan. 
The Songhay (250,000)* live along the Niger bend from Mopti 
through the lacustrine and Timbuktu region to Gao. The Zerma 
(80,000) live south of Gao (Niamey, Doso, and Tila Bcri) and south 
of them are the Dendi (24,000). All speak dialects of an isolated 
Nigritic language belonging to the Sudanic ftimily. The Songhay show 
the same ethnic complexity as other Sudanese. They arc Negroes, but 
urban elements in jenne, Timbuktu, and Gao have absorbed Tuareg 
and Moors. These form the aristocratic classes. On^ class, the jirma^ 

> The word Soaghiy (correctly SinjAi) detigiute* not the people but the country. The 
people are referred to at S^ai Bor’ey and SSQoyte. ethnic names of recent formation. 
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are the descendants of the Andalusian soldiers re^onsiblc for the down¬ 
fall of the Songhay empire. The northern Songhay who have been in 
continual contactwithSaharans are Muslims. The Zcrma,who migra¬ 
ted to themiddlcNiger four centuries ago, werelittleinilucnced by Islam 
until the Fulbe movement began In Nigeria early in the nineteenth 
century. They and the Dcndi have minorities which remain pagan. 

(vi) The Hausa language, which belongs to the Chado-Hamitic 
family, gives linguistic unity to a large ])art of Northern Nigeria. 
Hausa-speakers number 5^4.80,000 in British territory and over half a 
million in French Niger Colony. Although tlie generic IlausO-tun (sing. 
Ba-Hausht) is employed they have no name for themselves* and employ 
regional terms. I'he Hausa arc industrious cultivators, skilful artisans 
in leather and matting work, and enterprising traders found on every 
Saharan and Sudan trade-route. Althougli a class religion in tlic Hausa 
city-states Islam did not gain a hold upoi. the cultivators until after the 
Fulbe conquest (1802-17). When the British took control at the 
beginning of the present century it was estimated that 50 per cent, of 
Hausa-speakers were pagan, but so rapidly has Islam spread that today 
Muslims probably number 75-80 per cent. Large blocks of animists 
(known collectively as emia or mOguxSvja) still survive between Sokoto 
and Katsina and in French Niger Territory, but they are coming more 
and more under Islamic pressure. 

(vii) The Chadian peoples arc composed of diverse elements. In 
Bornu, Bagirmi, and Waday a large number of Negro peoples have 
been formed through the intermingling of many groups with Tcda, 
Fulbe, and Arabs. The linguistic confusion, which bears witness to 
their diverse origins, is extraordinary. Groups given coherence by their 
geographical habitat and history are the Kanembu, Kanuri, Bagir- 
mians, and Wadayans. All arc islamized, although amongst them, 
especially in the south, many groups of pagans remain. 

The Kanembu are sedentary agriculturalists inhabiting Kanem, 
north-cast of the Chad, and a narrow girdle around the western and 
northern shores of the lake. When the penetration of Islam b<^m in 
the twelfth century Kanem was the seat of an extensive nomadic 
chieftaincy. At the beginning of the fourteenth century the dynasty 
was compelled to move to Bornu where they intermingled with the So 
to form the Kanuri, today the dominant people of Bornu. The Kanuri 

* The term Auta applied to the left btok of the Niger wu atuebed to thia linguiatic 
group, (he caitem regiea beconiag ‘the eaitem people’. Similarly the Hauia have ao general 
term for the Songhay whom they refer to ai 'weaternera*. 
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(called Bcri-Bcri by the Hausa) number i ,297,000 in Nigeria (752,680 
in Bornu Province) and others live in French Niger and Chad terri¬ 
tories. In the strict sense the word Kanuri belongs to the ruling class 
but it is now a linguistic term applied to all who speak the language. 
The political development of Bornu and its islamization led to the 
breakdown of tribal divisions, the diffusion of the language, and the 
fusion of many peoples. 

The peoples of Bagirmi, if their traditions and linguistic affinities 
arc to be accepted, have a common origin. The ruling clans derive 
from Kcnga who conquered the region at the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century and became Muslims. The populations of the Chad 
Islands (Ycdima, called Buduma by the Kanuri, and Kuri) have be¬ 
come Muslim during the last seventy years. South of the Chad in the 
swampy region of the Shari live Kotolco, Musgu, Mandara, and others, 
all of whom are influenced by Islam. 

The Wadayans proper are derived from Maba and their language 
has become the lingua franca of the region. The principal tribes are the 
Kodoy or Abu Senun, Awlad Jemma, Malanga, Mandaba, and Man- 
dala. Other groups related to the Maba have been converted to a form 
of Islam: Karan^ Kashmere, Marfa, Kajanga, Ali, Moyo, and Ka- 
jagse. Also Muslim are ZaghSwa cattle-breeders now largely sedentary, 
Baele or Bcdayat (called Anna by Tcda and Tarawi)^ by Arabs), 
Ma^lit, and Dsjo in Dar Sila. Islam extends little south of lat. 11% 
apart from Arab and trading groups. 

(viii) Jrabs of the Central Sudan. Arab influence was strong in west¬ 
ern Sahara where the Berbers were arabized, but the Tuareg and Teda 
of the centre were unaffected. In Sudanese regions it was strongest in 
Nilotic Sudan and from there Arab tribes penetrated into Waday, 
Bagirmi, and Bornu. The term Shuwa is applied by the people of 
Bornu* to these tribes. They fall into two groups: ahhdloy camel 
nomads, and haqqara^ cattle nomads. Those who settled in regions 
suitable for camels were unaffected in their mode of life, but those who 
gravitated southwards to country where the camel cannot live adopted 
cattle-rearing from the Negroes. The baqqSra have been modified by 
miscegenation with Negroes and change in mode of life, though the 
Arab element is clearly recognizable. Most inhabit fixed villages during 
the rainy season where cultivation is done by Negro serfs and clients. 

* The word SilaiaM is not used by the Arabs who retsin their tribsl nunes. The sugfcsted 
deriratioo from Arable thOwtya *ewe'), ss mesnlnf by extentioa 'paitor*, seems uo* 
likety. In Bornu they number 98,900 (1952 Cezuut). 
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The Awlad Sulaimin are distinct from Shuwa. Migrating from 
Fcizan after 1842 they installed themselves on the borders of Kanem, 
roaming from Air to Abeshe and from Borku to Ennedi. TThey live like 
northern Arabs and speak their dialect. Another type of Arab are 
Ja*aliyyln from the Nile who form a merchant class {jatlaha). The 
Tunjur are probably a Hamitic people from the Nile region who 
adopted Arabic and trekked westwards. Most now live in Kanem 
(30,000) and others are found in Bomu, Waday, and Darfur. 

(f) Peoples of the southern Sudan 

The south Sudanese aone, where the hormattan rci^s supremely, is 
a kind of no-man’s-land situated between the Sudanese and Guinean 
regions. The neo-Sudanese civilization has not deeply affected the 
paleo-nigritic peoples of this belt and consequently Islam, which only 
began to penetrate during the eighteenth to nineteenth centuries, has 
had little influence. 

Linguistically the belt may be divided into a western zone where 
Mande prevails, a Voltaic zone in the centre, and a Nigerian zone in 
the east. 

The upper Guineans (Kisi, Loma, Kpelle, Manon in French 
Guin6e; Mende and Temne in Sierra Leone) do not properly belong 
to the Southern Sudan, but it is convenient to include them here. They 
inhabit sub-tropical savanna which has no severe dry season.* Western 
Guinea, which has felt the influence of neo-Sudanese dvilization, is 
the area of strong Islamic penetration. The mountainous region of 
Futa Jalon stands out, not merely from the dimatic but also from the 
Islamic view-point, for the primary lactor leading to tlie diffusion of 
Islam throughout western Guinea was the formation of a Fulbe theo¬ 
cratic state in these highlands. 

Most peoples of the wide estuaries of the coastal region remain pag?m, 
but they are interpenetrated by Muslims. Two in particular, the Nalu 
(7,000) and Susu (320,000 in Guinic and 50,000 in Sierra Leone) 
whose original homeland was Futa Jalon, are almost wholly Muslim. 
Half the Yalunka (Jalonke) of Sierra Leone, a branch of the Susu, re¬ 
main pagan. Others of the Mande linguistic group, to which the Susu 
belong, have acquired a Mandinka ruling class and among such Islam 
has penetrated (40 per cent, of the Mende and all the Vai in Sierra 

* Wettera Gum«> hu four dinucic aod teteUtira tones: (o) Lower Guinea, the alluvial 
ooastal pbio, (i) Middle Guinea, the mounCaiooui regiooi of Futa Jalon, (c) Upper Guinea 
which hu a Sudanese orienutioa, and {</) Foreat Guinea orientated towards the aea. 
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Leone and Liberia). Others of the Mande Fu group are little influenced 
(Loko, Kpelle or Gcrze, Loma, and Busa). Whilst the Tcmne 
(500)000) are 50 per cent. Muslim, others belonging to the same 
linguistic group are little influenced. The extent and degree of Islamic 
penetration is unequal. Thus the Balante of Portuguese Guinea are 
animists except for the Mand group who are Muslim. The Tenda, a 
federation of three unrelated peoples occupying the north-western 
flank of Futa Jalon, have remained pagan except the Boeni section 
who were formerly serfs of Fulbe and adopted their language, customs, 
and religion. Islam has penetrated in varying degrees Mande peoples 
who are differentiated for regional or historical reasons: Manyanka 
(Ko-Mendc) dispersed between the Vai and Toma in Liberia, Kon- 
yanka of Beyla, Dyomande in Mau country around Tuba, Sidyanka in 
FutaJalon5andWasulunka,Toronge,andFutankein French Guinde. 

The mass of Voltaic peoples of this south-Sudanese belt have re¬ 
sisted Islam. In the Ivory Coast there are large blocks of Dyula 
(100,000) but the majority of the indigenous peoples remain pagan; 
among the Kulango (40,000), for example, only i,000 Muslims are 
found. Penetration of neo-Sudanese influences in the Northern Terri¬ 
tories of Ghana and Togo led to the formation of states: Dagomba, 
Mamprusi, Gonja, and Wala. Islam has gained a hold over the 
Dagomba ruling classes, it has penetrated some Mamprusi groups, 
claims all the Wala (26,000), and has influenced Dagati and Lobe. 
Towns, such as Bobo Dioulasso (Haute Volta) and Bonduku (Ivory 
Coast), since they are Dyula trading centres, are Muslim. Similarly in 
the Northern Territories of Ghana where the proportion of Muslims 
is only about 5 per cent, the chief Islamic centres are the towns of 
BawkI (Mamprusi), Yendi, Tamale (Dagomba), Salaga (Gonja), Wa 
(Wala), and Kete Krachi. 

The peoples who stretch through the northern regions of Togo, 
Dahomey, the middle belt of Nigeria, and the Camcroons need not be 
enumerated. They are predominantly pagan, though everywhere there 
is some penetration of Islam in the Sudanese mode which does not pre¬ 
clude the practice of pagan rites. Muslims are mainly immigrants such 
as Hausa traders. In many parts Muslim domination has led to the 
political ascendancy of Islam, but there has been no mass adoption of 
the religion. The belt is split by an Islamic current which runs along 
the west bank of the Niger to the coast. The Nupe and northern 
Yoruba belong to the belt. Ilorin region became a Fulbe emirate and 
60 per cent, of the Yoruba in the northern region are said to be 
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Muslim. The Nupc as an example of a people in transition from ethnic 
religion to Islam have an important place in this study. They live in the 
country situated north and south of that section of the Niger which 
flows through Niger Province. They number about 350,000 and arc 
an anulgam of many groups of different ethnic and cultural traditions 
linked together by a common language. The Nupe came within the 
sphere of tlie Fulbe revolution at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century and today two-thirdsare Muslim. Other Nupc-speakers (Gbari 
155,000 and Igbira 147,000} remain animists though many Muslims 
are found among them. 

The Bauclh and Adamawa plateaux stand out as special regions, not 
merely on account of their physical features but because they arc the 
homeland of ethnic groups with special characteristics. They arc 
regions where live many small pagan tribes upon many of whom the 
Fulbe imposed themselves during the early part of the nineteenth 
century but amongst whom Islam has not made serious inroads. For 
instance, in the Jos Division of the Bauchi plateau 100,000 of the 
132,500 inhabitants arc indigenous pagans. Where Islamic penetration 
is strong it is due to special historical Actors. Pagan peoples are not 
limited to the plateau region but inhabit all the low-lying country 
around it (Jamaa, Shendan, and the southern divisions}. Southern Zaria 
Province is mainly pagan. The Tiv, the largest people (766,000} in the 
middle belt who live south of the Benue and escaped Fulbe pressure, 
remain pagan with strong Christian penetration. 

In Adamawa at the beginning of the Fulbe revolution all the in¬ 
habitants, including Fulbe nomads who had discovered the land to be 
especially suitable for their cattle, were pagan, and though a Muslim 
Fulbe dynasty was founded and was kept in existence by the British, 
the majority of the tribes (except for former slaves} remain unaffected 
by Islam. > 

The Guinean Zone is a region of higher civilization stretching from 
the Ton of the Ivory Coast to Benin in Nigeria. Islam has made sig¬ 
nificant penetration only into the Yoruba of south-western Nigeria 
who are therefore the orJy people of the zone to come into this survey. 

* Iilira hu pcQctrtteJ into the northern pirt of French Camerooni. Apart from the pcoplet 
who belong to the north Sudan who are wholly MutUm {Shuwa Arabs 15,000, Kotoko 
10,000, Bornuant 5,000, and Hauaa 4,000), or who are partially iilanused (the Fulbe 
(260,000), Mandara (11,000), and Mbum (5,000)), tribet of Sudanese origin who are partially 
and tuperficiaUy ItUmiced are the Bamum (51,000), Tlkir (13,000}, Vute or Ba«Bute 
(13,000), and Bays (35,000), tad there hu been tome penetration into the Fall (Mongo, 
lS,ooo). 
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The Process of Religious Change 

I. CULTURES IN CONTACT 

S tudents of culture contact in Africa tend to confine their atten¬ 
tion to the relationship of Western culture with animist com¬ 
munities, shown graphically in this form: 


ANIMIST 

animist- 

WESTERN 

western- 

ANIMIST 

WESTERN 


But this scheme expresses only partially the interaction of cultures in 
West Africa since it ignores that of Islam which for centuries has been 
conditioning many African societies. The student of culture contact is 
therefore faced with a much more complicated situation for he has to 
take account of three cultural fields in dynamic relationship: 

jinimUt social, political, economic, and religious culture;* 

Islamic social-religious culture in the form in which it impinges 
upon the African; 

JVesttm culture in the form in which it affects the African. 

Having thus given Islamic culture its place in the situation we find 
that the resultants of contact are extremely intricate. The animist, 
Islamic, and Western are ‘parent* cultures, ideal types, none of which 
is found in a pure uncontaminated form. What then are the possible 
dynamic interactions between them? This may be expressed graphic¬ 
ally (see figure overleaf). 

* The term ‘animiim' matt terve to detifnite the toul system of belief and praetioe of 
Wat African peopta. AnimUt culture as compared with the umTcrsalist culture of 
seems particularist since It expreasa itseJf in diTcrsified local cultures, yet it may be reftrded 
as a cultural whole since it expresses a unique attitude to Ufa. The cbousands of different ex- 
prasioos within this whole are referred to aa ethnic or local relisioni. Similarly the word 
‘paftn’ is as imprecise as 'animist', since in origin it means 'country people’ and can be applied 
to the religion of the majority of Muslim and Christian cultivators, ^t both terms are (ooeely 
employed here for those attached to ethnic religions. 
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This scheme gives a. unified picture of the interrelationships of the 
three ‘parent* cultures which qualify, modify, and condition each other. 
They have arranged themselves into three pairs and, although it may 



not be strictly correct, it helps to think of each as alternately positive and 
negative to the other, each in a condition of determinism and freedom. 
The following are a few selections of the results of contact: 

1. a > M. Animist conditioning Muslim 

The animistic Muslim. Reversion from Islam to animism. 
Animistic elements in Islam: dynamism, spiritism, cultism, 
magico-religious practices^ ceremonies associated with Islamic 
institutions of dreumdsion, marriage, and death. 

Local custom holding its own against the encroachment of Islamic 
law. 

2. m > A. Musum conditioning Animist 

Animist reaction to Islamic influence. 

Pagan myth and ritual reflecting Islamic myth and ritual. 

The process and psychology of conversion to Islam. 

The stages from the islamiaed animist to the Negro Muslim. 
The resultant animist-Islamic culture complex. 

3. a > W. Animist conditioning Western 

The African convert to Western religion, the animistic Christian, 
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animist practices in African Christianity. Afncan separatist 
sects. 

The conditioning of the Western government official, missionary, 
and trader working in animist areas: le typt du colonial^ social 
and economic attitude of a ruling minority, European canton¬ 
ments, influence of African labour upon economic planning, 
methods of work, recruiting (agriculture, mines, home life). 

Application of customary law in courts. The school in the bush. 

4. w > A. Western conditioning Animist 

Breakdown and decay of African religions. Pathological forms of 
African religion. Psychology of conversion to Christianity and 
of westernization. The christianized African and the Western- 
influenced animist African Christian sectarianism. 

Effect of the secularization of political, economic, social, and re¬ 
ligious theory. Money economy degrading the bride-price 
system. Western-type school. Application of Western legal ideas 
and procedure in tribal courts. The African official, teacher, 
mechanic, mine worker. Nationalist movements. 

5. m > W. Muslim conditioning Western 

The conditioning of die Western government official in Muslim 
areas. 

The conditioning of government policy: official recognition 
of Islam, application of Islamic law, religious neutrality policy 
involving freedom for Islamic and prohibition of Christian 
propaganda. Maintenance of the status quo jn the Fulani 
feudal system in Northern Nigeria. 

6. w > M. Western conditioning Muslim 

Resistance and reaction to secular civilization. 

Economic and social revolution caused by the abolition of slavery. 

Effect of Western economy and education. Growth of a Muslim 
ivolui class. The Western-influenced Muslim: official, teacher, 
and mechanic. 

Application to Muslims of Western law and legal procedure. 

Problems which the French and Portuguese policy of assimilation 
imposes upon Muslims. Political change and nationalist move¬ 
ments. 

This sixfold scheme, based on three ideal cultures, does not account 

fully for any of the examples, and if we want to arrive at the 
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contemporaneous we have to work out the interactions of these six 
which gives another thirty squares, shown graphically upon the outer 
rim of the hexagonal form. The examples given above can then be 
placed in their full setting. However, we need not complicate matters 
unduly by working them out, and the following examples will suffice: 
m W > a M. Western governments* recognition of Islamic law 
(No. 5) converting the nominal Muslim (No. i) into 
an orthodox Muslim. 

a M > w A. The effect of Islam upon the westernized anlmist. 

Yoruba influenced by Western ideas adopting Islam 
as a religion, not as a civilization. 

w A > a M. Western rule providing the conditions whereby the 
animistic Muslim reverts to animism. 

The sixfold cycle represents the main fields of interaction that have 
to be taken into account. The special concern of this book is with the 
first and last pain. 

2 , FACTORS OF RESISTANCE AND ACCEPTANCE 
The spread of Islam and resulting distribution of Muslim communi¬ 
ties is due to many factors, histone^, geographical, and psychological. 
On the broadest canvas there were two main historical waves of ad¬ 
vance. The first was its slow spread from the eleventh to the seven¬ 
teenth centunes through the agency of traders and clerics (the Berber 
impulse of the Murabitln In the eleventh century and the work of the 
first askiya of Songhay were of minor importance). The feature of this 
period is its adopnon as a class religion—the imperial cult in the Sudan 
states and the religion of the trading and clerical classes. The second 
impulse came with the Negro-Fulbe movements of the nineteenth 
century which led to the formation of Islamic theocratic states, and was 
followed by a period of consolidation, especially under the conditions 
provided by the European occupation. 

Since I^m came from the north and the Islamic states of both 
periods were based in the northern Sudan its peoples were gradually 
islamized. Geographical factors hindered its southerly progress and 
account in part for the survival of animist groups in the north. Clima- 
tical zoning is latitudinal and change of climate often halted invading 
peoples. In the south Sudan poor communications and dispersion of 
population in small communities hindered contact. The forests of the 
Guinean zone imposed an insuperable barrier to steppe-nurtured 
peoples. The incidence of yellow fever, malaria, and sleeping sickness, 
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famine and isetse-fly zones rendered many regions impenetrable. 
Highlands in the midst of the steppe, like Hombori, Bauchi, and Man- 
dara, and swamps such as fringe the great lakes of the Niger and Chad 
served as retreats for animist groups. 

But more must be taken into consideration than historical and geo¬ 
graphical fectors. The psychological aspects are equally important. 
Acceptance or resistance to Islam is determined by innate fwitors as well 
as by the circumstances of pressure. Resistance is inherent in integrated 
animist societies. 

The reactions of the different economic categories may be outlined 
before we proceed to examine these elements in more detail. Islam 
spreads easily among townspeople. It is a civilization and cannot estab¬ 
lish itself solidly without a strong foundation of urban life. Towns in 
which commerce, industry, and learning concentrate are important 
meeting-places of contact influences and people engaged in these occu¬ 
pations become Muslim. Islam, therefore, makes immediate appeal to 
the urban mind, individualistic and wide-visioned, yet limited by the 
interests of market and workshop. Islam also appeals to the nomad 
mind. It has no hierarchic priestly system, its method of worship is 
simple and free, and it makes no fer-reaching demands for change of 
outlook and mode of life. In other words it is a layman’s religion. 
Islamic culture among nonuds is, in general, Islam in its most primi¬ 
tive form. Fulbe, Tuareg, and Tcda nomads have renuiincd true in 
essentials to their traditional culture, but west-Sahara arabized Berbers, 
finding in Islam a compensation for theirdccline in status, haveallowed 
it to effect great changes in social institutions. Islam appeals to trading 
peoples on both these grounds, for trade in Africa is a kind of nomad¬ 
ism and yet is bound up with urban culture. On the other hand, its 
appeal to the rural mind whose centripetal outlook turns essentially 
upon the tending of life, crops, livestock, and children, is correspon¬ 
dingly weak. The farmer’s religion harmonizes exactly with the interests 
of his daily life. Islam has no natural substitute for this integrated 
structure and is only adopted voluntarily after a religious vacuum has 
been created. Although every Hausa trader accepted Islam, agricul¬ 
turist Hausa resisted its encroachment over their lives even after their 
rulers adopted the outwaid apparatus of an Islamic state. ‘Uthmin 
dan Fodio’s justifications for the Jihad in Hausaland were genuine 
enough, yet even after its success pagan rites were openly practised, 
whilst today, after a more thorough islamization, they are perpetuated 
in the heriy and many communities remain pagan. 
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Islam has not always had the opportunity of following external con> 
quest with the apparatus for deepening the broken surface. Songhay of 
the middle Niger who became Muslim during the askiya regime dis¬ 
carded their veneer after its collapse, only to be re-islamized during the 
movement emanating from theyVAj^of‘Uthmin dan Fodio. The Bam- 
bara, as they descended the valley of the Niger and occupied the regions 
of Segu and Karta, came under strong Islamic influence from Soninke. 
They incorporated Islamic elements into their religion, but did not be¬ 
come Muslims until the Tokolor conquest. Immediately the French 
occupation freed them from the Tokolor yoke they threw off their 
Islam and tlieir religious ‘associations’ gained new vigour. Similarly 
Shehu Hamadu of Masina forced those Dogon who lived on the plain 
to accept Islam, but this evaporated after the occupation. He did, how¬ 
ever, obtain lasting results among groups where tlic ground had been 
prepared by the work of Soninke agents.* Return to the land in an 
animist environment has even led to long islamized people adopting the 
local cults.* 

The extent of effective Islamic penetration must not be over¬ 
estimated. Even in the north many peoples (Serer and Jola in Sene^ 
and Bambara and Dogon in the Sudan) have been little influenced. The 
Khasonke riverains of the Upper Senegal indicate how long it takes 
Islam to influence people in touch with it for centuries. Only conquest 
enabled Islam to gain a foothold. When the French took over these 
territories large numbers who had been forced to pay it nominal 
allegiance reverted, but an inroad had been made and some, such as the 
Dyalo (Sero) branch whose chief, Mori-ba, made his submission to al- 
bSjj *Umar in 1855, remained Muslim. The advance of Islam since the 

* Mati conTcriioD* were not necemrily epbemenl when other faeton were involved ■* ii 
ibown in the ceie of the Somooo. Tbe*e tre ■ group of fishen on the Niger of mixed orifint 
(Bunbtn, Boso, and Soniake)» formerly lubjecc to the Bambara of Segu and ipcaking their 
language. In iS6o, when al-^]j ‘Umar, after taking the Soninke town of Saniandiog, wai 
mexucing Segu, Hamadu III, ruler of Maaina, tent a contingent of troopt along the right bank 
of the Niger with the object of recapturing Sanaandtng. The army waa delayed at iConi and the 
ooldiert of Maaina employed tbemaelvea proaelytisiog among the Soineoo with aucb tucceaa 
that they burnt their *idela' and embraced laUm m w$atu (lee M. Dclafoaae, H.S^. ii. 294x5). 
In the SoDMoo we have a group of mixed origina, lubject to Bambara chiefi, who were luffi* 
cieotly acelimatixed to Iilamic inflvcncca to be ready to reject thdr old rdigioua lafeguards 
and find in Iilam a meant tewardi unity and aelf^aiterdon. 

* M. Delafoatc givei an example of the regreasion of tong^ishmised Soninke gioupt to 

aoimUm in coniequence of their Ioh of ilave labour and return to thelaod(E.^.A/. xI(t9to), 
39 ^)' P- Marty /’//law reCSfarf’/twr#, 19x2, pp. 150,456) gives inatancet of 

Mandc and Fulbe in the Ivory Coast, Fulbe and Bambara in the Sudan (SoudoM, ii. i6o-i), 
and of freed tiavet (Gaimft, p. 449) uriio 'buried the Quriin'. 
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French occupation has been lai^ely follow-up. To judge by what he 
secs along the trade-routes the traveller may conclude that West 
Africans are mainly Muslim, but if he gets off the high road into the 
villages of the bush his impressions will be greatly modified. The disper¬ 
sion of traders has led to the formation of settlements all over animist 
regions, but they remain distinctive foreign elements. This is especially 
true of a vast region comprising the Haute Volta, Ivory Coast, and 
Ghana. All the Voltaic peoples resisted Islam. Some conditions for 
Islamic penetration were present with regard to the Mossi, their situa¬ 
tion in the Sudanese zone and the presence of Muslim minorities en¬ 
gaged in specialized activities, Dyula traders, Hausa shopkeepers, and 
Fulbe herders. But the most important fK:tors were absent. Their 
strong feudal system provided peace and prosperity and impressed habits 
of order and hard work, whilst immigrant Muslim communities were 
under the control of a minister of state. The historic fiwrt that they were 
never conquered by the armies of Mali and Songhay, nor by nineteenth- 
century Muslim adventurers, and their control of their Fulbe pastoral- 
ists was such that no local cleric like those of Masina, the Futas, and 
Gobir was able, by taking advantage of internal troubles, to set up a 
theocratic state. 

Peoples with less-developed political systems, such as the single- 
celled palco-nigritic communities who live along the belt 10® lat. N., 
have been equally resistant. Until the present century southern forest 
peoples lay outside the range of Islamic radiation. The religious 
systems of the Yoruba, Dahomean, and Gold Coast regions contrast 
with the simpler religions of the Sudanese. Only special conditions, 
such as the conquest of northern Yoruba and the decay of their religion, 
opened the way to Islam. On the other hand, Islam made no inroads 
among the Ibo of south-eastern Nigeria for the conditions necessary 
for its diffusion and assimilation were absent. They were out of the 
Fulbe range for the climate was unsuitable to invaders. There were no 
towns and no ruling classes to realize the advantages of Islam. 

The real factors of resistance are those institutions, like femily and 
mystery cults, which govern community life. Elements of animist cul¬ 
ture, if viewed in isolation, would not appear to offer great obstacles. 
The ancestor cult could be accommodated in the early stages of transi¬ 
tion since belief in immortality is integral to Islam and the family 
attitude it supports accords with Islamic psychology. Similarly exo¬ 
gamy is not in direct opposition to Islamic law, though Islam tends to 
fevour in-marriage. The real obstacle to conversion is the integration 
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of religion with every aspect of life, and Islam seeks to change tlic basis 
of authority. 

When we proceed to consider all the factors involved wc shall see 
that group conversion is normally but the highlight of a long process of 
historical change. Not only does Islam cast a long shadow before it, 
but also in order to be accepted in a free situation the ground has to be 
prepared. The decisive point generally results from a combination of 
external pressure and internal breakdown of religious authority. His¬ 
torical and psychological factors aiding the spread of Islam will be con¬ 
sidered next. 

Objective Factors. The main historical factors leading to the spread of 
Islam have been trading relations or economic prosclyti/^ttion, religious 
imperialism, and the opening-up of Africa by Western powers. 

(a) Trading Relations. Islam was first iittroduccd into West Africa 
by traders. Their activities in purveying Islam along with their goods 
have continued ever since. Muslims, being members of a supra-tribal 
society with widespread links, tend to get the trade of a region into 
their hands. Soninke, Dyula, and Hausa have been important Islamic 
trading peoples, but their influence, being dependent upon other factors, 
has been unequal. Rarely have they obtained political power. An excep¬ 
tion 1 $ the Dyula community of Kong who held a monopoly of the 
weaving industry as well as commerce and used their economic power 
to obtain political control and even embark on conquests. In modern 
times the economic-religious movement of the Murids in Senegal has 
been a powerful proselytizing force. Through the settlement of traders 
elements of Islamic civilization become absorbed into the folkways of 
local culture. Islam is a necessary passport for animist traders working 
in Muslim areas. They become Muslims less from conviction than as a 
matter of course, just as they adopt their de-nadonalizing dress. 

(^) Religious Imperialism. Islam in power is secularized theocracy 
and this always leads to forms of religious imperialism (not necessarily 
by force) and the application of the prinaple of cujus regio ejus religio. 
This factor became powerful with the formation of theocratic states 
during the last century, the prindpal period when Muslims forcibly 
converted animists. Such conversions were shallow, but when succeeded 
by an organized and stable government the conquered animists gradu¬ 
ally adopted the imposed religion. The conquests of Askiya Muham¬ 
mad of Songhay, whose effect on the spread of Islam was ephemeral, 
may be contrasted with those of Shehu Hamadu which led to the per¬ 
manent conversion of the peoples of Masina. In consequence of the 
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European conquest the jihad proper has had its day and although ex¬ 
amples can be given of indirect pressure being put on pagans by Islamic 
chic^ in Northern Nigeria and fanatical outbursts in Bambara country 
against Komo and Nama shrines, these are exceptional. In Ivory 
Coast and Dahomey, for instance, the clergy are concerned prinwirily 
about their own communities and make no protest against the idolatry 
around them because the ethnic religions arc in a sense the established 
religions. The Dyula have scarcely influenced the pagan communities 
of Senufo and Kulango among whom they have been settled for 300 
years, largely because political power, except in Kong and Odienne, re¬ 
mained in the hands of pagans. 

Conquest brings a great increase in the number of slaves. This has 
been more of an aid than a hindrance to the spread of Islam. It might not 
appear to be in the slave-raider’s interests to narrow his field by fostering 
conversions, but the Fulani ofNorth Nigeria regarded conquered terri¬ 
tory, whether the inhabitants were Muslims or pagans, as a reservoir 
of slaves. Slave-raiding broke up village religion and dispersed tribal 
groups, and the slaves, when settled in villages to cultivate for their 
masters, accepted Islam as an int^rative fiurtor.* What conquest could 
accomplish in only a limited way was carried through in consequence 
of the 

(f) Opening-up of Africa by European powers and the policy adopted 
by colonial governments. New facilities for communication, security 
along trade-routes and growth of towns ^vc traders a formerly 
unheard-of radius of activity. In towns the dctribalizcd and those tem¬ 
porarily isolated from their religious milieu, feeling the need to link 
themselves with another social group or to regroup, found their common 
denominator in Islam. Under the system of indirect rule adopted in 
Nigeria the rulers and their subordinates in the native administration, 
from district chiefs to doorkeepers, did not hide their contempt for 
pagans. Sons of local chiefs sent to native authority schools adopted 
Islam in order to be with the majority and escape the feeling of being 
despised. 

But the most important effect is the way the impact of Western 
civilization has weakened the foundations of the local religions, set in 
motion a social revolution, and thus prepared the way for the adoption 
of a universalist religion. This leads on to the 

* In Fou J»loo «re 300,000 descenduit* of lUres out of • popubtion of 75O,O0O» io Lip- 
Uko (Dori), 55,000 out of 80,000, ud in Adaimwa the Fulbe, numbcrini only from 50,000 
to 100,000, cUimed « qu&rter of ■ million lerfi. 
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Subjective Factors which derive primarily from Islam as a civiliza¬ 
tion. 

{a) Religious and Soaal Reintegration. When communal life was 
broken through conquest, forcible removals, and slave-raiding, or today 
is imperilled or disintegrating under new conditions and demands for 
which the local religious foundation is inadequate, individuals, families, 
and even ethnic groups, feel the need for a religion which will help to 
reintegrate their social structure. That Islam has proved such a factor 
of integration is shown throughout all that follows. 

( 4 ) Accommodation and Syncretism. The way Islam adapts itself to 
animist peoples and the psycholc^cal process of its assimilation will be 
studied later. This process is simplified by the fact that African Islam is 
characterized by a series of gradations. Thus the form in which the 
animist first encounters Islam is little removed from animism so for as 
the psychological aspects of conversion are concerned. Islam, therefore, 
docs not at first appear to demand a violent break with the past and has 
many points of contact. It is true that it possesses a body of legal regula¬ 
tions affecting every sphere of life which might be expected to conflict 
with local custom, yet an examination of social forms shows that many 
Islamic elements fall within the framework of African customary law 
and far less points of conflict arise than with Christianity. The most 
obvious sphere is that of marriage. The traditional marriage system, 
especially the key institutions of polygamy and bride-price, have proved 
serious obstacles to the adoption of Christianity. Islam, on the contrary, 
has not experienced this difficulty since these institutions are part of 
its marriage system. Conformity to regulations which conflict with 
customary law is not insisted upon since the clerical mediators of the 
law arc Africans. Islam also makes precise and reasonable ethical de¬ 
mands and such elements as its taboos fall naturally within the sphere 
of African mentality. 

(c) Cultural Prestige. Through its system of intellectual and material 
culture Islam opens new horizons. It is the religion of the Book and 
from that stems the superiority Muslims display when confronted with 
pagans. Desire for knowledge and pride in the acquisition of letters has 
been an important foctor in the past, but today this desire is mainly 
directed into other channels. 

But we must not think of movement into Islam as primarily a social 
and cultural phenomenon. Not merely does the religious factor operate 
in the wider context of these contact influences, but it exercises a definite 
attraction. 
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(</) Rtligious Valuts. Christianity has never been able to escape from 
the dilemma as to whether it is justified in employing material as well 
as spiritual means for its extension. Islam has never experienced this 
dilemma. But it has not resolved itby rclcgatingthespiritual to what seems 
a secondary place. Religion is the vital cohesive element in the Islamic 
system and, however obscured it may seem, it is in fact omnipresent. 

The religious factor gains ground primarily through ritual and 
customary observances, for it is these rather than difference of belief 
which firet strike people in contact with another religion. Islam's 
obvious signs are the prayer ritual, the RamadiLn fwt, death ceremonial, 
and taboos. Its animistic ideas are important, yet Islamic animism is not 
local and limited like the old, but a universal animism, and the animistic 
Muslim can take his place in a universal society. The laicization of re¬ 
ligious functions adds to its appeal. Clerics form a new class but they 
are not members of a priestly caste, the profession is open to anyone 
with the training and gifts. Similarly Islam laicizes the magic it recog¬ 
nizes as part of the religious structure. The cleric is at one and the same 
time teacher-guide and medicine-man. 

Islam has powerful religious assets which, if combined with other 
forces, exercise a strong influence. It has the utter certainty of being 
the true feith, and it is this which impresses more than the idea of the 
one God. Islam offers a heaven of a recognizable, because material, 
blissj and the confident assurance the Muslim displays of attaining 
Paradise exercises a clear attraction. Life’s problenas are settled because 
Islam has its answer to those both of this world and the next. If the cost 
of affirming the unity of God, which means the cost of breaking with 
former safeguards, is not too great a new world lies wide open. Islam 
bases its apostolate upon its spiritual authority, the efficacy of its re¬ 
ligious practices, and the longing men feel for a religion of certainty. 
This apostolate is not necessarily exercised consciously, but none the 
less it works surely within the context of all the other factors. 

Contact Agents. The important thing about the agents of Islam is 
that they arc Negroes spreading Negro Islam. The BidSn (Whites) 
have not played the great role some have assigned to them. They are 
too proud, showing only too plainly that they despise the S&dsn (Blacks), 
to be good propagandists.* The effective representatives of Islam arc 

« i93)mentioniMoccq>tioiuUwhieeT»wltltrtdef«cttJ^itSan- 

undiag io the eighteenth century, whose tomb is honoured becsose he ‘took pert la all t^ 
prayers of the nwi^ue of his qtiirter aloopide the bUeks, which is very unususl for a white 
Muslim'. 
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traders and clergy, whose functions are often combined in the same 
person. The role of traders has already bwn treated. Like the trader 
the cleric forms part of animist society. Like the griot or prais^singer 
he has a position in the chief’s entourage as well as in village life. Al- 
Bakrl reports that Muslims held positions at the court of the pagan king 
of Gina. By recognizing the cleric the chief seeks to increase and 
harness on his people’s behalf all resources of cosmic power. Although, 
like the griot, the dcric is regarded as a social inferior there is this difFer- 
ence, he docs not belong to an endogamous caste, but to a class whose 
members can obtain wives from local society. 1 radition and history are 
full of accounts of how the son of a cleric by the daughter of a pagan 
chief succeeded his maternal grandfather and raised Islam to the status 
of the imperial cult. When Muslim overrule is established the cleric in 
each pagan village csttblishcs a routine of Islamic calendar ol^rvance. 
These clerks consolidated the gains of srcular rulci^ stabili-zed the 
Islam of neophytes, and inculcated the routine of Islamic social practice. 
Through these agents intermediary communities are formed. Wher¬ 
ever the mediator takes up his residence, though but temporarily or 
periodically, he marries a local woman and a Muslim family is created 
within the animist community. The fimily acquire land for subsistence 
cultivation and through the mother the children grow up as members 
of the local group and yet through their father arc linked with the 
wider world. 

Muslim chiefe, officials, policemen, soldiers, and servants to Euro¬ 
peans may al^ act as agents of Islam. The initiative of chiefs as agents 
has often been stressed but needs analysing more carefully. Provide 
Islam is ‘in the air’, only when a chief belongs to a different ethnic 
group from that of his subjects will he consider Joining Islam in order 
to reinforce his authority, but he does not expect his subjects to follow 
his example. The settlement of an alien Muslim group amongst ani- 
mists, leading to the formation of an impenum in imperioy has some¬ 
times made it difficult for a chief to maintain his authority unlc« he 
adopted IsUun. But examples may also be cited of chiefs who joined 
Islam only at the last ditch after the majority of the subjects had been 
influenced. If Islam is not ‘in the air’ ruUng classes wearing a cloak of 
Islam when they imposed themselves on pagan communities may shed 
it altogether, as, for example the Mbanya kings of the Gonja in Ghana. 
Chieft as agents tend to cancel themselves out. It is not so much thM 
they are important as agents as that the chiefship system provides condi¬ 
tions which aid the penetration of Islam. Only rulers of theocratic 
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States attempted to propagate Islam among their subjects. Islam, with 
its concept of the equality of believers and the right of the clerics to 
criticize secular rulers, is a potentially anarchic factor. Chiefs may adopt 
the religion as a link with higher civilization, but they do not necessarily 
wish to be imitated by their subjects. Thus the chiefs of Mali, Songhay, 
and Bornu did little to encourage their subjects to adopt Islam. At the 
same time, when Islam becomes the imperial cult it inevitably exerts a 
wide influence. Muhammad Belo wrote: ‘It is well known that the 
government of a country follows that of its chief. If the chief is a Mus¬ 
lim then the country is dSr al-hlsm^ if a pagan then it is a pagan 
country.’* In this he is right. If the chief is a Muslim then the country 
is regarded as dsr al-hlSm although his subjects remain pagan, for 
Islam receives recognition as the state cult. 

Over-simplification and a piecemeal approach must be avoided in 
assessing die causes of religious change. The impact of Islam is far more 
complicated than any listing of historical and psychological factors 
make apparent. In a given situation we are faced with the interaction 
of objective and subjective forcesj also, as has been indicated, religious 
change is not merely a question of stimulus but of response. When 
studying a particular community we have to consider all these in¬ 
fluences: the intensity and duration of contact and consequent habitua¬ 
tion to Islamic elements, and psychological fectors such as inherent 
forces of resistance and the losses sustained or advantages gained from 
acceptance. 

3. THE PROCESS OP RELIGIOUS CHANGE 

The difference between Islam as a developed civilization with a 
body of religious doctrine and the African religio-social systems with 
which it is in contact is so profound that the psychological shock of 
conversion would seem as great as with Christianity. It is not so in 
practice. The reason is that African Islam in contact with animists is 
characterized by a series of gradations which act as insulators passing 
Islamic radiation on, diminuendo, to animist societies. Thus the form 
in which Islam first makes its impact upon the animist seems little re¬ 
moved from animism. This gives Islam the advantage of rarely finding 
itself in direct contact with animists in a form whose cultural level is too 
high to render mutual understanding possible. Consequently the psy¬ 
chological shock involved in change of religion is reduced to the 
minimum. Islam does no violent uprooting but offers immediate value 
■ M. B«le, Infaq Loo<IoQ, 1951, ^ 184. 
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without displacing the old. Further, the agents of Islamic radiation 
are people who, whilst possessing a supra-tribal outlook and higher 
cultural background than the animist, are African, who live happily 

in the village and take to themselves local wives. 

Three main stages in the assimilation of Islamic culture are dis¬ 
cerned in animist societies subject to Islamic radiation. Discussion of 
these will help to distinguish apparent changes from real in any par¬ 
ticular community. The first stage is preparatory, tlic infiltration of 
elements of Islamic culture into animist life. The second is the con¬ 
version, characterized more by the break with the old order than the 
adoption of the new. The third is the gradual process by which Islam 
changes the life of the community. 

The first stage, the preparatory conditioning of people for the ac¬ 
ceptance of Islam, is characterized by the breaking down of barriers 
and the adoption of aspects of the religious and material culture of 
Muslims. Such elements are the wearing of Islamic amulets, ornaments, 
and dress, and the acquisition of food and household habits. These 
elements are not in themselves specifically Islamic, though ^cy arc 
fiictors which distinguish Muslims from pagans. At the same time, the 
adoption of a new material trait docs not necessarily involve the 
assimilation of its inner significance. Thus Songhay and Hausa chiefs 
have adopted the Tuareg muffler, but not the mouth-taboo with which 
it is associated.* Islamicelemcnts also enter into the religious mythology 
and practices of animist cultures, for they can absorb a good deal with¬ 
out change in inner direction. Through Mandinka the name for God 
has been applied by forest peoples in western Guinea to their creator- 
god,* but it remains an impersonal spirit who plays no role in com¬ 
munal life, and is not offered prayer or sacrifice. 

The pagan Bambara illustrate the way Islamic elements can be as¬ 
similated without upsetting the reli^ous system. In addition to the 
vague belief in Ngala they have adopted the Islamic calendar, the f^ 
rivals of fast-breaking and the great feast being celebrated as the chief 
feasts of the ancestors. The orientation of the grave follows Muslim 
custom. Islamic religious terms and expressions are in daily use. Sadaqa 

is employed for offerings to gods, differentiated in the sense of ‘alms’ 
from their own terms; whilst the expression hmmilay (iimri/ArAi) is 

* An i»oci«tjoo ftoled by Iba Viwqil who tf»TelW unoaj them in aj>. 960: Tliey daim 

that the mouth u ahameful and muit be concealed like the pudenda became what goei out from 
it ii more tainted than what foei out of the latter’ {li» ed. J. H. Kramer*, i. loz). 

* Kpelle (Gertd) and Kooojre/e, Manon toe/a, Gbanda ■je/a, Toma (or Loma) lala, and 
Kiti i«/a. 
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used in sacramental invocations and magical incantations. The mean¬ 
ing is not known, it is a phrase of power.* Islamic myths, such as 
the seven heavens and Adam and Eve, have entered their mythology, 
and a legend attributes the Komo society to its acquisition by MOsS, 
mama of Msli, when on pilgrimage to Mecca in a.d. i 324. 

At this stage neither religious nor social life is affected. At most 
they may be called pagans with a veneer of Islam. Many dislike say¬ 
ing they are pagans, especially schoolboys and others brought into touch 
with a wider life beyond the tribe. Out of 343 children in a Methodist 
school in Bunumbu circuit of Mcndeland only one would admit having 
a pagan fathcr(or unde or guardian), whilst 211 said their fiithers were 
Muslim and 131 Christian. So die old religion is weakened through 
the shame of being despised. All that can be said of people at this stage 
is they are significant in the negative sense that they arc not hostile to 
Islam. Young men go to towns, plantations, and mines to earn money 
to marry and are influenced by Islam. On their return they settle 
down to cultivation with all that means of the &rm religious cyde. 
When traders come to the village they say they are Muslims and 
perhaps pray with them. The elders tolerate ail this provided it 
is not characterized by separation from communal ritual. Villages 
acquire praying-places for the convenience of traders. In Temnc vil¬ 
lages prayer-endosu res {an bese) delineated by logs or stones may be seen 
immediately adjacent to an ancestor house {a~boro msar) in which are 
stones representing the ancestors. These villagers who call themselves 
a-More (Muslims) use both, they ‘make salW on the one and offerings 
to their ancestors’ spirits on the other. 

The chief elements of Islamic religious culture which are assimilated 
are not those belonging to its inner genius but its animistic elements. 
Their assimilation is facilitated by the animist’s consciousness of im¬ 
personal power working through persons and things. He is ready to 
make use of any available magical technique. Consequently the Islamic 
magician finds him credulous of his alleged powers and ready to buy 
his charms and amulets. So the characteristic Mende ‘medidne’ {to 
halti) is associated with texts written on wooden slates and suspended 
in various ways in houses and on farms. The word jinn is employed 
by everyone in contact with Muslims for spirits of all kinds and it is 

* similarly Meade have acquired a vocabulary which merely reAecti Islam and baa little 
iAflueocc upon their religioot idea* at it evident from their practice. Such words arc Aijtiu 
(heaven) and yaAamuma (hell), the idea of a I>ay of Judfement, $tii (to pray),/MN^' (Ar. 
kiAnh, tan). 
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significant that pagan Yoruba say anjonu^ reflecting an earlier adop¬ 
tion, whilst Muslim Yoruba say alijano. 

There is as yet no break with the old religion, but a stage is 
readied which is characterized by the assimilation of significant 
elements of Islam, the consequent parallel existence of two religions 
in the community, and a weakening of the local religious structure, 
until a point of crisis is reached. This is the dividing line when 
the old religious authority isconsdously rejected. But we must make 
it dear that wc can rarely talk of an individual and never of a 
community being converted to Islam in the sense of any sudden re¬ 
orientation of life around a new centre. There is a long process during 
which this reorientation is being cfFectcd. So far this assimilation has 
had little to do with Islam as a higher religion, but mainly with Islamic 
animistic and cultural elements. Nor docs the adoption of specific 
religious elements involve any radical revolution in religious belief 
because they have not undermined faith in customary religious safe¬ 
guards. Cult communal rites continue to follow the traditional pattern, 
though signs of weakening arc evident since the attitude of the group 
to them is no longer uniform, whilst some rites and ceremonies are 
mutilated or neglected.* If the significance of the first germinal stage 
is the ne^tivc one that the people are not hostile to Islam, the sig¬ 
nificance of the second is that they arc Muslims in the sense that they 
arc favourable to it. Although there is no definite point in this process 
of change where one can state ‘Here animism ends and Islam begins’, 
there is a point where one can say of an individual, ‘This man is a 
Muslim, not a pagan*. He is an animistic Muslim undoubtedly, but 
a change has taken place in his inner consciousness whereby he has 
crossed a boundary-line and is on the threshold of a new world. 

A similar boundary-line is also evident in family or village life which 
marks the end of the rule of the old order, and this is far more signifi¬ 
cant than individual changes. Change of religion is as fully a social as 
an individual matter. The two aspects are interwoven. A pagan who 
goes to work in town may find it expedient to become a Muslim, 
but on his return home he assumes his natural place in village life. 
He is not a rebel against his society. Adoption of Islam by individuals 

> As hsi b wm pointed out objective prestura may weaken ipiritutl authority. So important 
are rdifions like the Komo that anythdag which weakeaa the reladonabip of the community 
with the lupematural powera these ritoals embody, leaves the way open for the idoptiw of 
Islam. These culU ilso follow cycles of flowering, arrest, decline, and revival, and during a 
period of decline a community may be luscepdble to pressure to adopt laUm as a new safeguard 
and integrative ^tor. 
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IS significant merely as a factor aiding the conditioning of village men¬ 
tality in its favour. Butwhen a whole family or village becomes Muslim 
this is not the result of the cumulation of such individuals as the cul¬ 
mination point of an Islamic movement within it, deriving from the 
interaction of many influences, a movement which leads the village to 
make tlie decision to give up inherited safeguards and to base life around 
a new centre. What really marks the change is shown by the answer 
to the question, ‘Who or what governs life?* There comes a point 
when tiic ritual pattern is disrupted, a point in family life when ancestral 
conciliation no longer rules, a point in village life when the chief spirit 
around whom woi^ip was concentrated is rejected for the formerly 
unworshipped sky-god whose name becomes a synonym for Allah as 
alone worthy of worship, whilst former gods become subject or evil 
spirits; a point symbolized by the neglect or destruction of images, masks 
[ptrsona)^ holi^ and other material supports of spirit. 

Chiefe often find it politically ex^ient to be accepted as Muslims, 
but make no fundamental change. They arc still pagans who have 
adopted outward aspects of Islam, but they have not passed the boun¬ 
dary line. The clergy, however, are getting a hold and the one thing to 
which they are opposed is communal idol worship over which they have 
no control. The point comes when the chief gets rid of his ‘idols’. 
Europeans in south-west Nigeria exhibit beautifully carved figurines 
which the then AUfin of Oyo, supreme head of the Yoruba, who had 
recently made this break, had dispersed. This is especially signiBcant 
when chieft are divine (the AUfin is the incarnation of Shango, god 
of lightning and smallpox) whose divinity was transferred to their 
effigies. Islam seeks to eliminate the forms of former worship and the 
clergy do not compromise once their position at the chieTs court is no 
longer that of an additional soothsayer and magician but recognized 
representatives of the supreme God. 

Holas, in his study of the function of the mask among the ICono of 
French Upper Guinea, shows how profound a role it plays in the re¬ 
ligious, social, and political life of people uninfluenced by Islam: 

Le Masque, e’est Ic coJe moral personnifi^. Le Masque, e’est I’agent per¬ 
manent, charge dc sauvegarder le coutumicr non <crit. 11 est le Grand Initia-' 
teur^ qui feit de I’embryon humain unc uniti sodalc valide; il la guide & 
travers les vicissitudes de la vie, la protige, et la punit au besoin.* 

It is obvious why the mask must lose its authority when people step 

* B. HoU*, Lti Matfiut Kom, Parii, 195 a, p. i47' 
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over the dividing-line. Islam seeks to be the ruling &ctor in life and 
although the mask may continue to operate in islamizcd societies it has 
lost its former socio-religious function, and may even degenerate into 
a form of clowning. More commonly the material symbols of the dying 
cult are not destroyed but simply neglected. Ancestor houses gradually 
disintegrate under wind and rain and are not renewed, whilst masks are 
sold to visiting anthropologists. 

Missionaries in the interior of the Gambia stated that a neighbouring 
Fula village ‘became Muslim overnight*. It was not so simple as that. 
Mandinka and Fula clergy came from French territory to receive 
courses of injections at the mission dispensary and remained for weeks 
at a time propagating Islam in the neighbourhood. The process took 
years before the villagers decided to embrace Islam as a community. 
Behind this the work of the previous two centuries, whereby 90 per 
cent, of the people of Gambia became Muslim, should notbc forgotten; 
so that at last the Fula abandoned their defences, made the decisive 
break, and joined the dominant religious stream. This point, there¬ 
fore, marks conversion, a real break with the things of the past and a 
beginning of the process of becoming an Islamic community. 

Hausa Maguzawa villages provide examples of all stages of change. 
First the process by which aspects of Islamic social practice arc assimi¬ 
lated without displacing traditional rites {tsOfi). Their ancestral cult 
has already disappeared independently of Islamic influence, and their 
most important communal rites are offerings to spirits by ^mily head, 
village chief, ora priest ama). But the local cleric becomes more 

involved in family af^rs. He is associated with the naming and mar¬ 
riage ceremonies and funeral rites. Through his mediation the family 
seek God's blessing and yet maintain traditional rites upon which their 
religious outlook is still concentrated. But a point is reached when the 
community makes a deflnite break with USji. Allah is recognized (per¬ 
haps through a communal calamity) as a righteous and stern deity who 
cannot tolerate other gods than He. The great mourning feasts, asso¬ 
ciated with beer drinking and libations on graves, are discontinued. 
Adoption of the Islamic lunar calendar has already led to changes in the 
ritual cycle of the agricultural year and the family rites change to 
Islamic fertility rites. Communal worship of spirits is not abandoned, 
but becomes confined to a mediating group of initiates 
which means a change in the whole conception of relationship with 
spirits. Individual offerings, it is true, go on everywhere and bdiSyf 
(medicine men) as well as 'yan b 9 ri offer sacrifices to conciliate spirits 
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causing illness, but the significant thing is that the communal cults are 
broken and can never again rule village life. 

Hausa say of a Ba>mSguje who has made the break: ktuanche 
mOgvxancht ‘he has discarded paganism*. Kxaancht is used for dis¬ 
carding old clothes to put on new. The outward changes are the most 
important. Islam reaches the soul through these. The inner change 
is a long process about which no one is consciously concerned. MSguje 
(pi. mSgux.SvDa) is derived from Arabic majds (Qur*in xxii. 17) and 
mSgtaancht means ‘the way of the mojUs^ or ‘heathenism*. Its appli¬ 
cation was an attempt by the jurists of Northern Nigeria to find a 
formula by which irreconcilable Hausa pagans in their midst could be 
admitted among those who are allowed to retain their religion upon 
payment of jixyaJ The pagans of Gobir and Maradi in French ter¬ 
ritory arc not known by this term but by the Hausa word for ‘pagan*, 
ame (anngy asne).* 

Among the things which azna must discard after adopting Islam are 
the fatauehi or bullroarer associated with pagan ceremonial; fertility 
rites for which there are Islamic substitutes; and the kSrSna (or jigo or 
gausami)y a short forked stick of kirya wood erected at the doorway of 
a compound and village gateway, or a sacred tree, at the foot of which 
fresh milk is poured every Thursday night and sacrifices offered 
at certain seasons. For the kSrOna is substituted a bundle of Islamic 
charms (r/^*), other types {kafe) are installed with sacrifice inside the 
xaure (entrance porch). Religious vocabulary changes completely and 
there is a horror of words associated with pagan worship.’ The dis¬ 
possession of the old conception of ‘sacrifice* for that of fadaqa is 
especially significant. Thus Mende give up the old red rice sacrifice 
{mba gboli made with red palm oil) for the white rice sacrifice {mba 
jaa). ‘Red* and beer, associated with pagan sacrifices and libations, 
come to be abhorred. 

The third stage of assimilation, within which are many gradations, 
marks the definite transition to an islamized society. It is characterized 
by genuine belief in the efficacy of Islam*s religious sanctions, and 

^ See Sft^On, Mudavnomay ed. Ceiro, a.r. 1324— 5 * L 406. 

* The Hiusa ebotayivNUKdfihtfer^for'hedifCtrded idoUtry*.The («r<A ukA/) 

it a ^fin contest in which thecootestints fifbt with a bead oflroo having a knife-sharp edge, 
worn on the right forearm. It is regarded at their national sport, but I do not know what 
religions significance it possessed in the old life. 

* Tiifi, psgan worship, comes to mean 'fetishism', and so with its derivatives, 

'fetish worshipper’, ma^ttifa, place of worship, pdan ttSfi, ‘fetish hut*, and pa$kit 

'fetish', though this is still employed by the 'yan-bSri for their rite. 
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involves actual change in conduct and social custom. In the sphere of 
religious practice the village prayer rectangle becomes frequented 
regularly in the evening, and the ftst and religious taboos arc observed. 
Children arc sent to Qur’Sn schools and the religious orders contribute 
towards providing many with an inner Islamic society. Thus the in¬ 
dividual gains a wider outlook, self-assurance and a feeling of belonging 
to the umma of God. 

In the sphere of social usage and custom great changes take place. 
Since Islam is a universal religion with a sacred law its ultimate effect 
upon tribal culture is a disintegration of specific aspects of the old order 
(exo^uny, widow-inheritance, initiation ceremonies) and the gradual 
transformation of society. But the process is such that the disintegration 
and reintegration seem natural. The new culture gives new values 
without radical displacement of the old, since Islam has been forced to 
adapt itself to the mentality and mode of life of Africans. In social 
practice Islamic ceremonial connected with transitional rites is easily 
adopted, whereas change of elements affecting the actual social struc¬ 
ture may take centuries unless accelerated through the influence of 
Muslim theocratic governments or the rccc^ition of Islamic law by 
European goverments. 

4 . THE RESULTS OP CONTACT 
(a) Reciprocity in Culture Contact 

Islam has become an African religion. The changes tlut ensue 
from the meeting of cultures arc dynamic in character. Islam and 
African cultures have a reciprocal influence. As it spread among 
Africans Islam was conditioned by their outlook and customs, but Islam 
in turn changed their outlook and customs. Consequently every Muslim 
society varies in its understanding and practice of Islam. In adopting 
it people reject no more of their inheritance than is absolutely necessary. 
Certain beliefs and practices, it has been shown, have to be rejected 
because they are incompatible with Islam or too bound up with the old 
government of life. But people are atavistically resistant to change in 
psychological attitudes, and their attitude towards nature-spirits and 
powers of magic nuy acquire renewed vitality through association or 
coalescence with their counterparts in Islam, hence the value of its 
spiritism and magical practices derived from similar elements in the 
religion of the pagan Arabs, whose incorporation into a universal 
religion naturally aids its assimilation by animists. 

The acceptance of new religious dements involves reinterpretation, 
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and the interpretation is largely, though not wholly, in terms of the old. 
The impact of Islam is consequently weakened since acquisitions 
arc assimilated to pre>existing standards, as for example when funeral 
rites are interpreted as a means of eliminating the dangerous contami' 
nation of death, releasing the soul and rendering it harmless to the 
living. Similarly with the interpretation of the *idda of widowhood. 

At the same time, it must be emphasized, this process is reciprocal. 
Old ideas cling to naming and death rites, yet they are transformed 
when given an Islamic character. The process has to be seen, not in 
static terms of addition and subtraction, but in dynamic terms of grow¬ 
ing more fully into Islam. What Islamic culture assimilated from 
animist culture is transformed in the process, for it is assimilated, not 
adopted, into Islam; at the same time Islam is affected by what it 
assimilates. The result is not fusion but synthesis. 

The process of islamization adopts the way of myth and fable. 
Circumcision and excision arc given Islamic legends of institution 
based on the Abrahamic myth. The custom thus acquires a new super¬ 
natural sanction; no longer is it practised because it was the custom of 
the ancestors, but because God ordained it. Consequently it is trans¬ 
formed into an Islamic purification rite. Similarly New Year festivals 
fuse with 10th Muharram. In this way the acts of communal life 
are enveloped in an atmosphere at once Islamic and African. 

The adoption of Islam leads in time to a profound reintegration of the 
cultural life of the people. What must not be forgotten is ^at through¬ 
out this process Islam must remain true to type. Many elements can¬ 
not be assimilated, and though the clergy may have to compromise 
with irreconcilable practices through force of circumstances, they re¬ 
main illegitimate and await a reformer to mobilize public opinion 
against them. The given data of Islam, its dogma and rules, its 
distinctive apprehension and insight into the totality of existence, can¬ 
not theoretically be denatured, though understanding and practice may 
modify the direction. The crisis Islam faces of losing its true identity 
is averted by the law books in the hands or memories of clerics, and 
orthodoxy is governed by the degree to which their rules are applied. 
Islam changes conceptions of life as its practical rules, fortified by 
legends, gain acceptance. A considerable time-lag elapses before the 
Islamic conception of life seeps through, but when it docs the culture 
evolves into something new, in harmony with the Islamic ideal, yet 
truly African. The readjustment of social life to the new ideal proceeds 
naturally. The Muslim community based, not on blood relationship 
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but on religion, becomes a reality, with its leaders, norms of conduct, 
and communal rituals. 

When a sodal unit, family, clan, village, or people, is converted in 
cerpert, as for example the whole of the Wolof during the nineteenth 
century, the structure of society is preserved in an islamized form. Islam 
has succeeded in doing this better than Christianity. Islam in Africa 
has developed cultural patterns that arc at one and the same time 
African and Islamic. But the Christian community, especially where 
formed by converdng individuals, comes into being in the midst of the 
animist community in such a way that it is in conscious opiiosition to it. 
Islam reduces the opposition of the community to the minimum through 
its system of gradations, and its penetration has not led to the formation 
of the conflict personalities or 'marginal men* characteristic of Western 
influence. In this way Islam transmutes itself into African life. 

(i) The Reorientation of Life through Islam 
The way Islam remoulds the life of individual and community is 
through the acceptance of an inner principle whereby Islamic religious 
symbols give new context and driving-points to religious life, and 
through the adoption of patterns of common religious and social prac¬ 
tice. Typical ofthe first is the redirection of petition. A ceremony like 
the eighth-day naming is retained, but pagan prayers are changed 
into Muslim prayeis and the ceremony acquires a new orientation. 
When people pray /at the dead instead of to the dead they are Mus¬ 
lims, however many pagan ceremonies they still retain. 

The unifying features provided by Islam which all acquire are: 

1. The recognition of Islamic law in theory, and in practice through 
the acceptance of the clergy as guides of conduct. With them is 
associated the Qur’^ school as an essential feature of village life. 

2 . The 'pillars' as evidence of following the Muslim way: confes¬ 
sion of &'th (the stress being on 'confession'), ritual prayer, 
fasting, and almsgivings with pilgrimage as an ideal goal. 

3 - The observance of common taboos and common calendar rites. 

4 . Incorporation of a minimum Islamic element into the tran¬ 
sitional rites at naming, drcumcision, marriage, and death. 

5. Acceptance of the eflScacy of Islamic supernatural powers: the 
ability of the cleric to bring power into activity through ritual 
words and actions. 

It is a remarkable testimony to the unity of Islamic practice to travel 
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through the Sudan from the Atlantic coast to the Red Sea and find all 
Muslim peoples performing the same burial rites. Outward forms 
and symbols deeply influence inner life and the adoption of Islamic 
ritual leads eventually to reinterpretation of life by the Islamic values 
for which those symbols stand. 

The adoption of Islamic legal regulations transforms social institu> 
tions. Clergy insist as soon as they can upon certain minimum require- 
ments, chiefly connected with fiimily life. Since an institution like the 
family has its roots in all aspects of life, change from matrilineal to 
patrilineal family, or from communal to private ownership of property, 
must affect the basis of social life. Islamic law is often in opposition to 
customary law and it nuy be centuries before itassumesprcdominance.* 
In practice they arc reconciled. What clerics require is reverence 
for the law, although it is ignored. They, therefore, recogniae cus¬ 
tomary law (modified by Islamic law)a$basiclawjustasinthespiritual 
sphere they acknowledge forms of animistic belief. 

The new culture which emerges as a result of this process may be 
compared to an embroidered textile. The basic fabric is the animist 
culture. Upon this is embroidered the Islamic pattern. In time this 
pattern is woven into the very texture of the background. The actual 
structure of the ground is no longer discernible, but it remains firmly 
rooted and provides the variation between different ethnic cultures. This 
reintegration is still in process, yet there is a recognizable West African 
Islamic culture, different from that of North Africa, formed through 
the interaction of Islamic law and indigenous cultures. 

The feet that this process of integration is rarely complete implies 
spiritual dualism. Religious life rests on a double foundation, the ani¬ 
mistic underlayer and the Islamic superstructure. Baba of Karo, a 
Hausa woman, revealed through her autobiography transmitted by 
Mary Smith, shows how the Hausa spirit cult has its function parallel 
to that of Islam when she says: ‘The work of malarm is one thing, the 

* PrcMure from other facton it needed before certain inaUtutioaa can change. lalamic lavr 
haa been powerleta to lupplant the cualom of Tuareg maintaining traditional life in central 
Sahara, whereat the new environment of the Ullinuncden and othen who live around the 
Niger bend provided the eonditioni for Iilam to break the hard core of cuatom. In Senegal 
Iilam gained the allegiance of ruling and warrior claaaea of Screr, but not of the maaaea. How* 
ever, tboae of Niumi chieftaincy in Gandul, when fighting againat the Tokolor makdl, Ma Ea, 
thought it expedient to adopt lalam (e. i860) and their aoeial life hu lubaequently been 
changed. They have loit the clan ryatem cbaracteriatic of Wolof and Serer society and adopted 
many Itlamic dvil lawa (tee F. Lafont, 'Le Gandoul et lea Niominkai', Bull. Com, £t A.OS.t 
,^^8, p. 414). On the other hand, lalam, greatly at it hu influenced the Wolof, hat not 
c^g^ their organiution in doted groupt. 
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work of ^’experts is another, each has his own kind of work and they 
must not be mixed up. There is the work of malamsy of horiy of magi¬ 
cians, of witches; they arc all different but at heart everyone loves the 
spirits.** Old religious attitudes and customs rule in the sphere of 
village civilization and interwoven with this is the new civilization. But 
we can never generalize about the extent to which Islam is the sup¬ 
porting foundation of life for it depends upon the stage of integration 
reached. If we take a particular community, a Hausa or Songhay vil¬ 
lage, wc may find that the main weight of everyday life rests more 
upon the old religion than the new. On the other hand, if wc go to a 
Tokolor village wc may find that Islamic law lias had a profoundcr 
effect than upon Berbers of North Africa. 

Retention ofsccmingly conflicting loyalties, attitudes, and institutions 
does not necessarily signify conscious dualism in people’s lives. 'I'hc 
African Muslim is not torn between two warring forces. In everyday 
life the two strands of religious inheritance arc reconciled, for they 
arc woven together like the warp and weft of different textures into 
a cloth of complicated pattern. The natural coexistence of old and new 
is seen in the canalization of clerical functions. Clergy fell into two 
categories, not of persons since the same person combines both, but 
of function—that of the clerk and the medicine-man. Islam in West 
Africa is ‘primitive* religion to the extent that the Muslim clerk is at 
one and the same time representative of sacred law and medicine-man. 
Inothcrwords, religiousand magical elements arc scarcelydiffercntiated. 
The foundation of both is belief in the power of the unseen world, 
and the possibility of establishing contact either by prayers or by 
forces. 

Besides concepts and institutions assimilated by Islam from former 
cultures and as it were rebaptized into it, are others retained byMuslims 
from the old background which, even by the incorporation of Islamic 
elements, cannot be assimilated.* Magic practice, spirit invocation, 
and possession persist because everybody, clergy included, regard them 
as efficacious. Hence the persistence, not merely of Islamic clerics 
practising magic, butof pagan medicine-men and spiritcults, condemned 
in theory but tolerated in praaice. Since these peoples belong to two 

' M. P. Smith, Baha «f Kan, 1954, p. 

* The ipirit culU of tlw Hausa caanee be regarded u Islsmised, but malami recognize the 
Boeeaaity of giving fada^a to the sprits; as Baba aajra: ‘When we moved here to New Ciwa 
the spirits filled the town, the European spirits began to come too. The wtalam advised that it 
would be right to give these strangers alms so that they should dwdl at peace in the town' 
M. P. Smith, Ro&e tf Kan, p. 109). 
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religious cultures such Ineradicable features have to be taken into ac¬ 
count in this study. 

The effect of Western civilization has also to be taken into account 
and the way it has affected Islamic societies will be considered in the 
last chapter. All that need be said at present is that in an integrated 
Islamic community the old and the new are kept rigidly apart. An 
illustration of the relative position and influence of animist, Islamic, 
and Western cultures in relation to indigenous life is provided by the 
markets of Nigerian towns. In the market of the old walled city of 
Zaria, for example, little is offered for sale that would not have been 
there before the British occupation. On the stalls will be found baskets 
of millet, guinea corn and maize, tomatoes, onions, sugar-cane, pepper, 
spices, and the leaves of plants used for seasoning. Manufactured goods 
found there arc substitutes for native products, like large bowls whose 
functions arc the same as the calabashes they make themselves which 
have not been displaced. In the market the interwoven strands of the 
religious fiibric can also be seen. The trader in Qur’ins and Arabic legal 
texts squats alongside the don mai~ganyf^ the trader selling roots, twigs, 
bones, feathers, and other ingredients for concocting charms. Down 
a side street a leather merchant will sell us indifferently a case for our 
Qur’an or a sachet for our latest charm. Both these strands are in 
mutual opposition to the modern wares of the S^hen Garfy the ‘New 
Town’, where we have to go if we wish to buy a printed Hausa book. 
^'hus while Islam and the pagan underlayer have blended the resultant 
syncretism is in juxtaposition to the new influences from the West. 

5. THE MAIN CYCLES OF ISLAMIC CIVILIZATION IN 

WEST AFRICA 

Islam has played a major role inshaping the cultures of North Africa, 
Sahara, western, central, and eastern Sudan. These regions can be 
differentiated and contrasted because they had been moulded in distinc¬ 
tive ways before Islam appeared on the scene. In West Africa three 
cycles can be distinguisht^: sahil, west and central Sudan. The first, 
the Saharan-Sahilian, characterizes the Moorish tribes in particular. 
The Tuareg come within it, but not the Teda who belong to the cen¬ 
tral Sudan cycle. Islamic features arc the North African form of saint 
cult and tariqasy whose peculiar psychological attitudes were not trans¬ 
mitted to Negro Islam except to a limited degree. Another character¬ 
istic is the formation of clerical clans. This type of Islam has influenced 
the Sahilian zone, including towns like Timbuktu, and Negro slaves. 
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Though Islam came to West Africa through Moors and North 
Africans Negro peoples have given it their own distinctive stamp. In 
the Sudanese belt it is convenient to refer to three Islamic culture cycles: 
west, central, and east. The eastern or Nilotic Sudan culture, distin¬ 
guished by a profound arabization and widespread influence oftariqasy 
docs not come into this survey and is quite distinct from West African 
Islam. It has only influenced the r<^ons of Baqirmi and Waday. The 
difference between the western and central cycles, due to pre-existing 
Actors, is apprehensible by direct contact but diflicult to formulate. 

The west Sudan cycle is represented by the Tolcolor and Soninke, 
the first Sudanese converted to Islam, who established a distinctive 
type of Islamic observance. Characteristics appear in the pattern of 
&mily festivals (e.g. simultaneous naming, pounding, slaughtering, and 
shaving at the eighth-day rite), spirit practices, after-life beliefs (‘cross¬ 
ing the river’), and sped^ Islamic legends. The Songhay of the middle 
Niger form a transitional zone having characteristics of both cycles. 

The central Sudan cycle, subject to Islamic radiation from the Nile 
as well as the Maghrib, characterizes the Kanuri and Hausa. Kanembu 
and Kanuri gave Islamic practice a distinct stamp without being active 
missionaries, regarding Islam as the cult of the aristocracy and a 
spcaalized occupation. The dty-state with its elaborate hierarchy and 
dass system contrasts with the village-state organization and occupa¬ 
tional caste system of the west. The failure of the attempt to found a 
theocrasy in Hausaland was due to the power of this structure which 
captured reforming derics. On the contrary, in the west the reformers 
did not carry on the previous organization but formed a type of state 
more dosely based on the precepts of Islam. 

Other West African culture areas (western Guinea, southern Sudan, 
Voltaic, and south Guinean) were not influenced by Islam until the 
nineteenth century. Their Islam is characterized by the type of 
missionary influence brought to bear on them and the simultaneous 
penetration of Western civilization. 
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Influence of Islam upon Ideas of the 
Supernatural and Human Personality 

I. ON BEING A MUSLIM 

r HB sketch of the process of iskmization given In the last chapter 
shows why such contradictory statements arc made regarding the 
ratio of Muslims to pagans In a particular region or within a cer¬ 
tain people and also about the depth of their Islam. For instance, one 
book states that all Songhay are Muslims, due to the ^t that the 
majority would claim to be so before an administrator, whilst in another 
book one who had studied the beliefs of the Songhay of the middle 
Niger writes, ‘almost half are not islamized and the rest in general 
have only a thin transparent Islamic veneer*.* It also shows why it is 
generally impossible to state that a pec^lc became Muslim at a particu¬ 
lar date or even century. Sometimes it is stated that the Bozo became 
Muslim in the fifteenth century, whilst others say they changed in the 
nineteenth century. It depends upon the criteria of the student. An an¬ 
thropologist studying their social institutions may regard them as pagans 
for they exhibit the characteristics of an animist society influenced 
superficially by Islam. Yet the Bozo claim to be Muslims. Islam has 
been infiltrating into their life for centuries and they are an example of 
the coexistent parallelism of two religious outlooks. The ideal given 
by Muhammad Belo in \{\&j 1 pohgia pro Bello SanctozovinoX. be applied: 

One cannot judge merely by what is professed. The man who bows down 
to an idol to gain an hundred thousand dirhems, even though he utters the 
confession of faith, pm/s, lasts, accomplishes the pilgrimage and docs good 
worb, yet by one act of heathenism destroys a thousand acts of fiuth.* 

The actual criterion adopted by jihsd leaders, including Muhammad 
Belo, is shown in accounts of their conquests. After the skirmish of 
Kclcm-Bln, Muhammad Belo ‘set free those prisoners who could recite 
the Fatiha and perform the ablutions corrcctlyj whilst the remainder, 
that is to say those who could not correctly accomplish these two 

* J. Boulaoit, Emfirt Gao, p. 68. 

* Mubnuaad Belo, la/e^ ai-MaitSr, p. to. 
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requirements, were reduced to slavery*.* Apostasy was refusal to pay 
tribute, similar to AbQ Bakr’s attitude at the ridda which followed the 
death of the Prophet. In Td'rikh Sokoto we read over and over ^aln 
that the ruler and people of X ^apostatized*. Many of these had never 
accepted even the outward forms of Islam, and all the phrase means is 
that they had revolted against the overlordship of Sokoto. In Nupe 
‘he has been converted’ is wun dgboy literally ‘he has submitted’, and a 
‘convert* is lagba^ ‘one who has submitted*. Al-l.iajj 'Umar called 
those he forced to join Islam tahuruy and in all Maude languages ifibi 
(Ar. taxuba ‘repentance’) is employed for both ‘submission’ and ‘con¬ 
version’ (cf. Ar. QiloTna). 

The very act of profession means change, for it involves the accep¬ 
tance of clergy as guides. If in an atmosphere of disintegrating pagan 
cults there is no function of family or village life from which the cleric 
is absent and few in which he has not his part to play, then tlicy arc 
Muslims.^ 

In the studies which follow thoroughly islamized peoples, such as 
Tokolor, Fulbeof Masina and Futajalon, Soninke, Dyula, Songhay, 
Hausa, and Kanuri, will be drawn upon for illustrations, for only thus 
can we see what basic changes have taken place and what elements of 
native religious culture have been retained. At the same time, the 
religious life of peoples in process of change, like Temnc and Mcndein 
Sierra Leone and Nupe in Nigeria, are Just as important, for they will 
show what Islamic elements are first adopted and what elements of 
animist belief and practice they displace. 

2 . THE IDEA OF THE SUPERNATURAL 

(tf) Theology and Ritual 

Islam is not taught as a system of belief but as a legal way. It is 
important to realize that whilst Islamic law, including the legal require¬ 
ments of religion, is handed on by written tradition and is therefore 
exact, the specifically religious elements of Islam, conceptions about the 
nature of God and human personality, man’s relationship with God, 
and traditions concerning the Prophet, are handed on primarily through 

' Al>^}j Si*Td, Tc'rikM ta ippcndiz to T^dkUrat p. 194 (313). 

* It need hardly be pointed out that label* tcU little about what a man really believea. More¬ 
over, if one U bora into a aodety that it naturally religioua, in the tenie that coniciouineii of 
the tupernatural world pervada life, a vait amount that li attached to the «pbere of reli|ion it 
limply natural aeculariam. Hence the place nuterialiitic and magical belief* occupy in re- 
ligioQ, unce they derive from fear and the detire to exploit the unteen world. 
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oral tradition. Islamic ideas spread by myth and fable and aphorism. 
The result is that within the sphere ofvillage life one can find an author¬ 
ity on the minutiae of ritual ablution and prayer, everything in fact dealt 
with by the Risala of Ibn Abl Zaid, but no one who knows anything 
about theology. *//m al~kalSm^ or scholastic theology, is unknown even 
by the learned in the great teaching centres. The reason is obvious if 
kaldm is seen in its historical context. Kalam arose out of the clash with 
rationalistic tendencies, the Mu'tazilites, on the one hand, and the 
Aristotelians, on the other. In other words, the function of kalam is 
essentially defensive apologetic. Ibn KhaldOn wrote: This science 
provides tl\c means of proving by rational arguments the dogmas of 
the fiiith and of refuting the innovators who, in matters of belief, de¬ 
viate from the doctrine followed by the first Muslims.’* But African 
clergy have never needed apologetics since religion has never been a 
subject for scepticism. Thus it comes about that the village cleric can 
tell one practically nothing about God except that He is One, and he 
will recount weiii tales about the life of Muhammad, the doctrine of 
the resurrection and after-life. The community seizes upon Islamic 
myth (which often reflects animistic Arab mythology by association 
with a Biblical figure) because it performs a role similar to their own 
mythology in explaining and justifying ritual and social custom.^ 

The original source in Islamic tradition can generally be divinedi 
but not always, as in the legend of ‘the Prophet and the Pig’.* In addi¬ 
tion, old taboos are islamized by being given an Islamic legend of 
sacralization; thus Mandinka say the sa-nan (paniellia Oliveri) must 
not be cut down because the Prophet was accustomed to pray under its 
shade. Clergy regard theology as impractical and unrelated to life, 
but by means of these stories Islamic doctrine is accommodated to 
their mode of thought and Islamic usages gain the Sudanese soul. 

The first pillar of Islamic aaion, the ‘profession’ of faith, empha¬ 
sizes the contrast between belief and unbelief which is something new 
in the world of ethnic religions. Beliefs about spirits, for example, are 
not the subject of scepticism. Knowledge of the supernatural world is 
traditional knowledge. A superstructure of cosmological beliefs and 
supernatural lore is in fact largely built upon religious behaviour, al¬ 
though such knowledge is not clearly formulated and is known fully 

* trausL de SUae, iii. 40. 

» Mott uflUkcly people ftlite there Ugeadt. A Nupo who know little ibout Itlwn related 
how, at the battle of Badr, a defeated Meccan leader, 00 beinj aiked by the Prophet to repeat 
the rdoAfcir. derided it by whiaUiai (cf. J^ur’in, viii. 35). CoiMe«jueiidy anyone who whiatki 
will be in danger of the Fire. * See below, p. 67. 
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only by a few initiates. When a new spirit is discovered its nature 
is deduced from its reaction to the diviner-propitiator (Mande n'ya^ 
tt^‘) and that leads on to the adoption of ritual. Such formulation is 
therefore related to the traditional mode of life and institutions of the local 
inhabitants, for it arose out of them and gives cohesion to their experi¬ 
ence of the supernatural. But Islam brings a fixed system of belief, not 
subject to change according to drcumstances or locality, formulated 
by advanced literate peoples, and unrelated to the life of any particular 
people. Islam introduces an ideological dualism, formerly unknown, be¬ 
tween God and devil, good and evil spirits, this world and the next, heaven 
and hell, and new legalistic categories of prohibited and permitted. It 
brings an individualistic conception of religious adherence, and sets 
up tension between ‘believers* and ‘unbelievers’. These contrasts are 
acquired through the combination of Islamic practice and oral tradition. 

In the process of islamization as in the animist world institutions 
are adopted before significant change in belief. The Prophet is repor¬ 
ted to have said: ‘Islamisextemal,faithisoftheheart.’^ Clergyregard 
the law books as authoritative for what constitutes a Muslim, and since 
they are primarily concerned with what one docs, not what one be¬ 
lieves, ritual action became the standard of differentiation between be¬ 
liever and unbeliever. The Hausa says iana $allaf or kai masallaehine? 
‘Do you perform ritual prayer?’ for ‘Are you a Muslim ?** Not common 
belief but conimon action is the important thing. Ideas orientate tlicm- 
selves around institutions, and thus change the outlook of the family or 
village unit, and the social unit changes them through the process of 
synthedzing old and new. Thus people grasp the myths which spread 
with Islamic institutions, mould them, and even invent them. 

The studies of beliefs which follow are therefore incomplete since 
the ritual action of which they are the theoretical expression is reserved 
for subsequent chapters. Here it is only necessary to emphasize that al¬ 
though theology and cult are closely related, like myth and ritual in the 
pre-Islamic stage, performance of the same rites is more significant 
than common belief. This can be illustrated everywhere by the fact 
that ideas about God and man are tenuous, vague, and assodated with 
elements of pre-existing cosmology. Islam is primarily a distinctive 
way of performing religious acts, observing spedfic taboos and sodal 
customs. 

* A^ulb. ^uibal, ui. i34-5» Cf. thecleirdi«tinetioaou<!ebetween mbouMien 

end belief in jflre xUx. 14. 

* Cf. Putfolde/tfl^, ’Mutlim’, {wajuitity 't® perfonn rituel prayer'. 
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(F) The Idea of God 

Although no western Sudanese were monotheistic each had a myth 
of a source of being or demiurge, from which derive myths of how the 
realm of spirits and mankind came into existence. Mande peoples be¬ 
lieve the source of being created twin children (not separate deities, 
except for cult practices, but complementary principles) from whom 
sprang all godkind and mankind. Whilst primal deity could not be 
directly concerned with human affairs the heavenly twin was closely 
associated with man. Characteristic of Islamic monotlicism is the 
conception of God as illimitable power, excluding all other except 
spirit beings He has Himself created like angels and jinn,, and although 
the polytheism to which Islam is opposed is plurality of gods, not 
plurality of spirits, acceptance of Islam involves abandoning worship 
of all beings other than God. If the twin is associated with earth and 
sky, Allah is always associated with sky, never earth. The earth-god is 
often simply a primus inter pares within a polytheistic complex from 
which it could not be separated, and therefore could never be associated 
with Allah. But that equation was possible with the spirit who was 
not approached by ritual in the old cult.' Nupe gave the impression of 
having had an original dual deity, Sbkd, sky-god, and Gunnun, earth- 
god.^ Ritual was concentrated on Gunnun, hence the stress was on 
the act, Gunnun ritual, and the personality of Soko was relegated to the 
liturgical background of other cults. Today belief in Guonun has dis¬ 
appeared, but a disintegrated form of Gunnu^ ritual persists, whilst 
Soko has become a synonym for Allah. Similarly Abron (Ivory Coast) 
in contact with Dyula have identified their sky-god with Allah and 
relegated their earth-god to a subordinate place. The earth-god is the 
most important in ritual practice in the old religion, and it is always 
the name of the god for whom no cult exists which becomes a synonym 
for Allah. Only in this sense does Islam find a point of contact with 
the idea of a high-god. A characteristic of Songhay and Hausa Is that 
God has no known name. Hausa axna call God ubaH giji ‘Lord’, and 
Songhay Iri-koy or Ter^koy, ‘our Lord*.^ 

' The procesi tppeart to be anilogoul to thtt adopted by the Prophet who atreased that 
wonhip waa due to Allah, higb>god of Che Meceani, alone. He compUins that He la treated no 
better than letter godt: They auign to Allah from the tilth and cattle He hat produced a 
pordoo, and aay: “Thia it for Allah" (at they aaaert), "And thU It for our at*ociate<godt”’ 
(vj. 137, Bell'i trantlatioo). * Sec Appendix II. 

* Bwlnoit hat tuigetted that the reaton why Songhay have no name for God it bocauie He 
la cooedved at wholly tpiritual and hat no pertonality {iyiA or double), or derivet from a taboo 
analogouf to that wUch forbidt the pronunciation of 1 perton'l name under certain dreum* 
ttancet (J. Boulnoit, L'Entfirt dt < 7 eo, 1954, p. 81}. 
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Where detailed studies have been made of the cosmology of West 
Africans, as by Mme Dietcrlen of those of the Bambara, it is clear 
why the conception of Allah docs not fit in with previous idc^. The 
difference of attitude is seen if Mandc on two sides of the dividing- 
line arc contrasted. Whilst the hJala of the Bambara is very vague, 
employed it is true liberally in salutations and exclamations, and often 
means little more than ‘god* (e.g. I^ala Pemba), Ala of the Dyula is 
omnipotent, unique, creator, Lord ofall spirits, and sustainor of the law.* 

Although belief in Allah is introduced as a radically new element, 
to some extent it correlates itself to previous conceptions. Allah is not 
thought of as personal spirit who invites believers into communion. 
No dialectic tension is involved in the rclationsliip of God and man, 
Master and slave, as is set up in the relation between ancestral spirits 
and earth-bound members of their family. Allah is supreme power, 
utterly removed from men, but giver of magical powers. To the extent 
that God is thought of in old animist modes of thought it is obvious 
that comprehension only goes part way. If He takes the place of pure 
spirit He is impersonal. Where thought of as the God who rewards and 
punishes, He cannot be approached even by clergy. They arc inter¬ 
preters of His revealed word, not intermediaries. Clergy can tell one 
nothing about God except a string of attributes.* This is not surprising 
since it derives from the nature of Islam. Thought about God can 
only be speculative and that is forbidden. Since He cannot be con¬ 
ceived as an anthropomorphic being, since there can be no symbol of 
Him, not even mental, nor of His manifestations, and no ritual involving 
communion, Hecannotbeconceivedatall.Butit is not necessaryto know 

anything about God in order to believe in Him. Belief in God shows 
itself in action, in readiness to perform the rituals and order life as He 
has ordained. The crucial question in religious change is that what¬ 
ever was worshipped before, whatever had validity for authorizing 
sanctions of conduct, must be rejected. Muslims arc not consciously 
adapting old beliefs and there is no question of changing a high-god 
into Allah at all. The great step is monolatry. This comes as a new 
departure with the change in the acquired term Allah to acknowledge¬ 
ment that only He shall be worshipped. Then other spirits become 

* Altboufb, kccordio; to L. Tkuuer {Lt Noir Jt pp. 2$!, 266), Djrult invoke 

the ipirit of the sky and the iplrit of the earth it the luiniaf ceranooy, they have no cult of 
theae apiritt. 

* Temu for the attributei are both Arabic orfomutioiu from their languatei; for example, 

in Hausa 'the One’, from 4/^j, ’one’ { MduIkMeki, 'Creator', AeZr/M, 'to create’, 

from Arabic kJuUqe. 
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His servants, though they arc of greater practical importance in the 
affairs of man than God.^ 

The second half of the shahdda is not held in much account in West 
Africa, except in the new mythology. The Prophet Is known under 
various forms of nabt.^ but synonyms have been formed in most lang¬ 
uages such as Messenger (Hausa ma'aikin Mia). The Messenger was 
sent to announce the good news to naan, that is, to transmit the Qur'Sn, 
the divine word, and teach men obedience. The cult of the Prophet 
is not observed apart from a few clerical circles in Masinaand Futa Jalon. 
The tariqas make him rather more prominent, but among the murids 
of Senegal, who have tlic psychological characteristics of the cult, he 
is eclipsed by reverence for their founder. Clergy recite poems and 
the Dald'il al-khairat in his honour at festivals. 

The Book transmitted by the Prophet cannot be dismissed as lightly 
as the transmitter. Its influence is enormous. It is the basis of life, 
not through direct study, but through the legal treatises of the M^ikr 
school. All clergy arc imbued with the feeling of the superiority of 
their Book. For centuries they have been dealing with illiterate peoples 
and in such an environment the influence of a written book is out of 
all proportion to the number of those who can read it. 

(c) The Spirit World 

The supernatural world as comprehended by village Muslims is an 
amalgam of African and Islamic belief but whilst the Islamic elements 
are universal the African elements vary from village to village. No 
detail will be attempted since the belidf of each people is a study in 
itself, whilst, in order to see the effect of Islam, it is more important 
to consider Ais all-prevading aspect of life from the point of view of 
ritual.* Although Islam provides a radically new departure with its 

• WiththeideiofOo«Ieofn«thitofthede»ilforwhofnmv*riibly IiUmic terminoiogyii 
employed {H«uia Skayiin, M»nde SjttSnt) lince it it tn enttrdy new conception luvinj 
nothing in former thought with which to correUtc iuelf. But the devil doet not loom Urge in 
Muslim thought because of the stress Uid upon Allah, leaving no possibility for e dualism of 
authority, and the words are more commonly used simply for evil spirits. 

* See Ch « p- 5, S The Identity of spirit agency and ritual ibowt itself in the potyvalence 
of terminology which embraces both concrete and abstract. For example, the Mande word 
ntaHt, ‘ttboo’ alto embraces 'totem', the object of the uboo. Similarly the Nope word kdii has 
the meaning of spiritual activity and the rite in which that activity is actuslixed. KUti meant an 
impertonii channel of divine activity and might be translated by ‘communication’. The rite ia 
Wri-gie, ’doing Jaitr. 'The fact that the Nupe have not much mythology may be due to the fact 
that kdlifi do not have distinct personalities. They arc emanations of divinity, and rince con* 
tact with them is exclusively through ritual, the identification of agent and rite is na^nt. 
Similarly with the Mande U-ttri. Sir/meant ’Bnk’, and Ai-rir/expresses the fact or possibility of 
linking op with divinity. Itmeans religion (moreparticularly the cult of the family-founderand 
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stress upon the unique God, it docs not deny the existence of spiritual 
agencies for this is affirmed by the Qur’an, and the question is: What 
is the relationship between God and spirits whereby the Muslim may 
know what attitude to adopt towards them ? 

Islam condemns any form of relationship with the supernatural world 
that would limit the sovereignty of God. The change brought about by 
Islam shows itself in ritual. Clergy endeavour to persuade people to 
cease making offerings to spirits as independent guarantors of sanctions 
of conduct, and their efforts arc directed towards undermining the 
authority of heads of communal cults. When offerings to ancestors, for 
example, arc discontinued without causing calamity they cease to be 
thought of as governing their earthly families, and this is a tremendous 
break in the link between man and the spiritual world.* On the other 
hand, Muslims as much as pagans rc^rd a spirit world as surrealist 
and propitiation of nature spirits continues among poeple who have 
lost ancestral and mystery cults. Former spirits either help God in 
the government of the world or join the disbelievingymn whom He 
has created and allows to exist. The go^ arc regarded as interme¬ 
diaries, executing God’s wishes but having a measure of autonomy 
within the limits He imposes. The relationship between man and the 
unseen world, therefore, remains an interaction of forces, but the 
basis has changed from religion to superstitious practice. 

Formerly the basic classification was between spirits of the village 
who were worshipped and those of the bush, to guard against whom 
magical measures were taken. But following its practice of ideological 
antithesis Islam splits them into categories of good and bad. In fact, 
the distinction is between pagan spirits regarded as inimical to man, 
and Islamic spirits who are neutral. The attitude of the Hausa iskSki^ 
depends upon the way they are treated, though Hausa assert in conse- 

quenceoftheiradoptionoflslam that therearcbelicvinpnd unbelieving 

spirits, haka^fn hkSla^ ‘black spirits’, and farOrin ‘white spirits’.^ 

the tpiri t of the toil on which the hmily wm fbuaied, not the aocettnl cult, end ^ 

hu the eonerete i«n*e of feBjiooi cult. Dieinity c«a locelix end coocretix itxlf la tn object 
end in ritual, or more correctly, in a combination of the two, alur ud maik being part of ritual 

‘ Among Serer the lice of communication ii: (a) Keg, lopreme God, (i) anceatral 

and nature ipirits, (e) TmI Ffga/, people in direct penonal reUtiooihip with a apirit, a quality 
tranimittcd by heredity, (d) the ordinary individual The diiplaceroeot of the ral Fdgo/ 
breaki the whole line of communication. 

* Sng. iiJMy Ut. 'wind*. They alao refer to them u marau Ja ‘the wind that ripplea the 

grata'. Songhay alao u» kno, 'wind', u a aynonym for the doublet of pottcaaive koU. 

» Stmilariy in the other Ungoigea: Dyulagym»«-irr/ (good) andgy/aa-^*^ (bad) {Songhay 
AoJf jleera (wlute) and kah hi (black). 
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Islam brings the word jinn as a synonym for spirits in general or de¬ 
personalized spirit agencies, without necessarily displacing old termino¬ 
logy. Thus Songhay differentiate between dyin^ the first inhabitants 
of the earth who became invisible on the creation of man, and hoily 
created corporeal beings like men but invisible, who play a very impor¬ 
tant part in human life. Because white jinn are admitted, practices 
connected with them are accepted. The Fulani practice of suriuZ/ty 
casting spells by means of incantation, is justified by claiming that it 
was rcv(»lcd by bclicving_;/»«. Clergy arc supposed to enter into re¬ 
lations with these good jinn for the purpose of divination and magic.^ 

Islam introduces a new category of supernatural beings in angels. 
They arc of little practical importance in religious life because one 
has no direct dealings with them. The clergy teach that each indivi¬ 
dual has two personal angels, but among the Hausa at least they have 
not ousted personal isJka. In the western cycle some people re^rd 
every living thing as having a guardian angel. This may be a 
transference of the Islamic term to personal tutelary spirits, or an 
Islamic baptism of the soul every living thing possesses. Angels are 
employed in Islamic divination lore, as when western clergy address 
themselves to the angels of the four cardinal points in finding out lucky 
or unlucky times or days. Mandc have adopted the Arabic singular 
but others use the plural (Songhay aZma/dhiia: 
Hausa mals'ikay pi. makli‘iku)y probably because it appears much of- 
tener than the singular in the Qi^r’an. Mandinka sometimes call angels 
rahu (cf. Qur’an, 70/4, 78/38, 97/4) and Hausa rauhsni. Khasonke 
do not distinguish between meUke and dyina^ Cleigy know the names 
and functions of the chief angels, and there is general uniformity, be¬ 
cause, though spread by oral tradition, there is the fixed body of know¬ 
ledge in the background.^ 

* Oo« Nupe cleric uid tU jinn {klijittut^ are anbclieving. SaUn ii omntpreaent aod head of 
all jinn. Clergy make uie of jinn a# ageau of miifortune in order to get people to daitt from 
aacrificing to apiriti. Jinn are penoM but different from us, invisible to us, tlwugh wo are 
visible to them. They do not die, but will die with sU living things on the Day of Judgement 
He aaid many clergy consulted jinn, though he would never do to himself. He nude 
eharms for individuals or houses or farm-plots, and alto Uught his pupils 1 protective prayer. 
Whilst he was talking a man entered the hut who appeared to be aiRicted with a ner¬ 
vous disease. After he had gone I inquired what was wrong vrith the nun and was told that 
one night when approaching bis home he saw an kUjinu which so frightened him that he be¬ 
came ill and was left permanently afflicted. 

* According to Ch. Montcil, Lti Kknuonki, 19151 P- 3 ^ 4 * 

* Nupe clerics, for instance, mentioned ^iiHiln (Jibefl), messenger of God) Minkayila 
(Mlkni) ta powerful as Gabriel whose function is to send rain and fructify) Darayllu (*A«i*n) 
who carries the departed spirit to God} Walaklri (an-NakIr), a twin angel who tests the faith of 
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3. THE NATURE OF MAN AND HIS DESTINY 

Beliefs concerning the nature of man and his destiny after death play 
a significant role in people’s outlook on life. At the present time these 
beliefs are in a fluid state, even among the long islamized. The animistic 
strata in which they are embedded is very tenacious and few Islamic 
conceptions which might take their place have been introduced, with 
the exception of beliefs concerning the after-life. The personality of 
man is a sphere to which West African Islam, in spite of the importance 
of its belief in the survival of human personality, has Httle to contribute, 
though Islamic philosophy, which is utterly unknown, has ideas of the 
soul having much in common virith those of West Africans. Eventually 
these idcasdisintegrate,especiallyamongpeoples influenced by Western 
currents, though lingenng on in the lore of dreams and witchcraft, 
and thereby drain the colour out of religious life. Beliefs held by peoples 
who have been recently influenced by Islam (Nupc in Western Nigeriai 
Mende, Temne, and Susu in western Guinea) will be outlined first 
and then those of the more deeply islamizcd (Mande, Hausa, Songhay, 
and Tokolor). 

Nupe believe that man consists of three principles united in one body 
or ‘form’ {nai^y. rdyi (or Idyi) eternal soul, hhe earth-bound soul, and 
fifingt shadow soul. SjSyi is translated as ‘life’ for death occurs when it 
leaves the body. Bshi is personality spirit, closely linked with the body 
around which it lingers for some time after death and whose form it 
can take as an apparition.^ The Jifingty which has no connexion with 
the visible shadow, also called by the same name, travels during sleep 
and dreams are its actual experiences. A twin has two rtSyisy one ishiy 
and two 

the departed (Muokar wu oot known) | Azanaih] (IirifD), wundcr of the trumpet at the Lut 
Judfement, and Millki, guardian of the firet of helL 

^ EM U alto uted for a familiar tpirit (de/f tuna 'M, ‘thia man hat a familiar'), generally 
in a bad tciue, and U c<;uivaleet to the rgdof a witch (tee below, p. 118). Only certain people 
have thit iM. The witch catchet the^P^, not the hAi. 

* Nupe believe animili have three toult: rd-f, >adXl(pft. E^, u with man, it life 

which goet to iJu. it earth toul, but different from man'i Aid. When a hunter killi an 

or bird he believei that iU enten hit heart (negdop^ddd aU «, 'the tpirit of 

the tion bat entered him*}. When be abtorbt too much of thit tpirit power with which animalt 
are charged he begint to rave or it taken ill. To nullify or mitigate the effecta hunter* are 
hedged in by Uboot and perform ipecial ritet. If be thoou ten guinea-fowl he throw* two away 
10 that the magtaps of the other eight will lUy behind. Fliheimen do the same afto a Urge 
catch. Clergy teach that there i* nothing to be afraid of from nagioft of allowed animal* killed 
m accordance with Itlamic rites. Thi* entering of an aoimal'* tpirit mutt not be confuted with 
metamorpbeii* when the hU of a man and nagiaf of an animal interchange. The Jififigt of an 
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An account of what Muslim Nupe believe happens after death 
shows that Islam has not modified tr^itional ideas on the pei-sonality 
of man but has influenced those on the after-life. Xhe four elements 
of man function harmoniously until God calls the nlyi when they are 
dissociated. ‘The rdyi goes to ^iu (next world) and is afterwards known 
as Auehiy the ishi remains around the body,* and goes off into 

the bush.* Immediately after burial God sends ntyi back into the corpse 
(eiun) and twin angels {Walaktri) arrive to test his Islam. They open 
the grave, examine for forty days, and report to God. If the verdict 
is favourable they return and illuminate the grave, if unfavourable they 
compress the corpse, and then take the rdyi to cither the good or bad 
section of Ihu The bad section is like a prison where the inmates await 
sentence, not a place of punishment. The good section is like happy 
family life on earth. They remain in iku until the Day of Judgement, 
when rdyr will return once more to its body until allotted to cither 
jgiijena (Firdausi), or Emma (yahannama). These places of final repose 
are now uninhabited. On reincarnation, in which all Muslim Nupe 
and Yoruba bclieve ,3 the ishi and fijinge join together, but God pro¬ 
vides a new rdyi. Consequently at the resurrection a large number of 
rdyis will return to the same body, though others said rdyi is needed 
simply to revivify. 

Most peoples of western Guinea have a tradition of crossing the 
water-place* (Mende tewenjamet). This has been attributed to Islamic 
ideas, but the SirSt is almost completely unknown. Pagan Mende say 
that when a person dies he goes on a journey for three days carrying a 
bundle on his head. He reaches a river on the fourth day (third, if a 
woman) and a ceremony takes place on earth to help him to get across. 

.nim .1 i< like thil of • m«» Kcountinj for iu dreemi and fivin* foreararmn*. In the houie 
where the writer wai livin| in a rather iioUted place on the oytthru of lUlcha, a dog wn 
very reitles. and whining throughout the day. That night it wa. killed by a leopard. Nupe et- 
pUined that the lee ptnl’»//ftige hid caught thedog’i/Zw* dunnglhe day, w^ce it< ‘*‘**f'“* 

» AwidowiimarriedtoherhuaUnd’adMduotilthewsttdayafterdeath.AwonunadiW 

may remain linked with her body for a year. It il to the ithi tadjf/pg* that pagana offer aacn- 
ftce whereby the kutki ot tnittuM Ci.e. departed 

Oergy preach againit the practice, yet if a dead m«i-| ehUd become .U brfore the 
ucriike hu been offered they think that the depirud man wanu him and inatruct the family 
to offer Mcrifices to the father'i/»?pgr. r ii--- 

* The following e*pre«ioo. are uied: t/e Day of Reaurrectioo; r/o (^. 

tAArfa U u»cd in Nupe for ‘judgement’ only), t/« iiyioma or alt-kyicma, the Day (Ar. 
al-Qiyimc) i r/o the Laat Day 51/0 the Day of the B^k m Bnm. 

» Yorub* bold the aame trinity in unity conception of the penonality of man: emt (— 

>. the divine element which unite, or. (body). <- «>d (-//p/e)- But the 

aimuluneou. influence of laUm and the W«t bu led to auch coafuaioa that no aummary of 
the material collected can be attempted. 
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If good he is »ken over, but if bad no one on the other side will answer 
his cry. The good go to ^myagolt-hu and the bad to ngeminmeruy but 
these words arc now felling into disuse and pagans say Aijene and Jah- 
anama. Inhabitants of both places can visit the living in invisible form. 
The ideas of islamizcd Mende are in a fluid state. When a man dies 
his life {ndcviny lit. ‘breathgoes. After burial an angel comes and asks 
his ngafei (spirit) three times to whom he belongs. If he answers ‘to 
Muhammad* he will be able to get across the river. All said that before 
being ferried over debts had to be paid, quarrels settled, and charity 
given. What has been left undone must be rectified by the earthly femily 
and then the way will be opened for tlic crossing. If they had lived 
a bad life a fierce storm will arise and capsize the boat when, some 
said, the soul is for ever lost, or according to others it is held until all 
wrongs are righted by the survivors. None mentioned the existence of 
an intermediate state but of direct transit to heaven or hell. Susu and 
Temneknew ofldhira (in Temnealso ro-kmfiy ‘place of spirits’) where 
the spirit* reposes until the Day of Judgement when good and bad will 
be separated and sent to paradise (ar-y/ma) or hell {T'ahannamay some¬ 
times sd irty Arab. raVr, one of the seven hells). A few mentioned going 
straight to heaven or hell after the questioning, but since most continue 
to make sacrifices to the dead, belief in an intermediate state is necessary. 
Others spoke of going to a place called Abraham after the questioning 
in order to await the Day. 

Mme Dietcrlen has described Bambara beliefs.* Each person has two 
spiritual prindplcs; m, ‘soul* and dyay ‘double’, both inherited from the 
last deceased member of the femily. Ni is the breath and dya the twin 
of the person and of the opposite sex, the shadow on the ground and 
the reflection in water. Man has two other principles: tere which is 
disturbed when a taboo is violated and may then become a dangerous 
force (nyama)y znd wanzoy original impurity, which is expelled by the 
riteofdrcumdsion. Death has the effect of dissodating these elements. 
The dya goes into the water with Faro, whilst the m is incorporated 
in the altar by the femily head. They arc reunited in the new-born. 
These ideas have been considerably weakened and confused among 

* Their ideti of the hunio beut^ were eotifuMo*. AU uid thit life rTemae anw*m 
Mende nJevu!) went itraight to Cod when recalled. An old Temne laid Tf the goei 

out then there ii no more ifm' (perma). None leened to hare a clear diitinetioa between tout 
and ipint, though they laid ereryooe ia bora with xyhu. Thi* goea off to the dream-world 
(ro-wo) during ileep, and after death remaini with the body until the fortieth day when 'the 
wife coob food for her huiband and after that, haym 4 having departed, the it clean and free 
to marry again . a G. Dieterlen, U lUlipm B^mhcr^ ,951, chap. 3. 
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islamized Mandinka. All said that ni is the life given by God, not the 
ancestors. Some said that at birth ancestors sent the dya of continuity, 
but only God can provide ni. Some said the dya and others the ni left 
the body during sleep and can be caught by the witch.* Muslims who 
maintained ancestral rites said the ni went to God and the dya remained 
associated with the altars of the family until reincarnated. Death is 
caused by sending Darayilu ('Azri’ll, also called ni~mina~masay 

‘chief catcher of souls*) who carries the ni to Arafo.* The dya remains 
linked with the body until the completion of the ritual sacrifices. Others 
said It remains until the decomposition of the body, and after that 
went into water or bush, or joined the ni. Most said it had a function 
to perform on the Day of Resurrection (Lc~ba) when it is needed to 
give forms to the body. At the J udgement the ni is consigned to heaven 
{ardyana) or hell {dyahanaba)y whilst the dya ceases to exist, which 
presumably means that it returns to undifferentiated spirit. 

Hausa believe that all living things have body, rJy, and kurwa. Ray 
(translated by the lettered as rGh though to the majority this word mc^s 
the archangel Gabriel) is the vital force which animates the body, which 
Muslims said is the personal spirit which goes to lakira. The kurwa is 
closely connected with the body during life and remains linked with 
it after death until disintegration. It never dies, but they do not believe 
like the Nupe that it is reincarnated. The kurwa is the double of a 
person which travels in dreams and plays an essentia! role in possession 
{bSri) when the ‘soul’ of an iska enters and dominates a human being 
but without displacing that of the possessed. Kurwa then is life-force 
incarnated in all living things, man, animals, insects, and vegetation.^ 
It may be thought of as a double. It is not the apparition (fata/wa) 
of a dead person, nor is it the shadow (inuwa), though it can be caught 
by a witch from the shadow ,5 nor is it the soul-substance used by the 
bbka in magic. It can be translated ‘earth soul’ but has nothing to do 
with the metaphysical abstraction the word ‘soul’ evokes. Whilst ray is 

• n'ja njki, ‘to uek [to capture] the loul *f t pereoft’. ‘to bewitch’, .rf /er# 
mM, 'h»i TiUl tpirit tl icrered’, i.<. he is st the point of death. 

* AUA'rift the pUce between Hesven end Hdlj «f. ftur’Ia di. +4. 

> The huirun body it ‘form’ which is not determined by iu chemical composition and « not 
to be equated with matter. The *oul of a man ii not coottined in hii body but in bil ‘form. 

♦ Chiy*WH non Una 4 a kurvu, 'this |raai is full of viuUty’, pnakintu katuda kurvu tana, 

‘thdr crops are not looking healthy this year’, ftrji 4 a aka kai/t tki ha ‘he has beta aibng 

ever since he was bom’. The expression, jann hoiki 4 a kurwa, ‘this boy has no kurwa , 
means that he is weak. Thii boy has no rOf* would mean that he was dead. 

* A/eye ya kama kurwanu, 'the wiaard caught lus kurwa' ikaiki 4 a kurwa, hia viUJity is 
low’, said of tomeone who is weak, declining, Le. who is bewitched. 
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abstract principle which can exist without a body, the kurwa has the 
form of the body it inhabits. It inhabits all of it, not any particular 
part. 

When a person is about to die his Uka^ deserts the body and is said 
to wander about until it finds its way to the dty of Jan Gari. When 
God snatches his rdy {Alla ya kar^e ransa) death ensues. The kurtua 
hangs about the body until burial (or disintegration), when, according 
to Muslims, it too goes to Allah, or, according to Magu'/awa, to rijiyan 
rOyy ‘the well of life’. It docs not return and it is not the apparition 
{fatalwa). Anyone who died through a witch catching his kttnoa will 
not rise on the day of resurrection {ran kiydma) because body, rdy, 
and kurwa cannot be rcassociatcd. The Hausa use Idkira (Ar. «/- 
dkhira) for the place of the departed spirits, for the future state in 
a general sense, and for the intermediate state before the Day of 
Judgement. Clergy speak of barzahu (Ar. 'dlam al~barzakh) as waiting 
place of departed spirits. 

Boulnois has described Songhay beliefs which arc similar to those of 
Hausa.* Hundi is the vital force animating the body and has nothing 
personal about it. The lyta (‘shadow’, which Boulnois translates double) 
is the spiritual pan of man, his true personality. It is not pure spirit 
since it has form and is therefore intermediary between spi rit and matter. 
It enters the body of the baby at the seventh-day naming when it 
becomes a person. 

Old ideas have not in any way been displaced among the thoroughly 
islamized Tokolor. The vital force is fittindu (north-western Fulbe 
xuohki^ Soninke yonki) and the shadow-soul ”*belu. The JittSndu (or 
wofiki) which goes to the next world is impersonal and is absorbed into 
deity. The •"bilu enters the body on the eighth day after birth, but 
about its fate there is diversity of belief. Some believe it suffers the fete 

* The Aurtoa auy be contruted with the pcfMiul tutelary ipirit (uAe). The kMruM ia the 
inner motive force of a penoa or thinf, itt vita] principle, whilit the iiJu ii a tupematural 
pn^ple exterior to the beint or thiof. At birth one U given a peraonal itia of the ume acx 
which remaina with one throughout life and alto another of the onxMite ae* which normally 
leavea after marrUge (not to be confuted with the two guardian angela—an iU-integrated 
Itlamic introduction). Their duty ia to protect agaiait other itMii. An lalamie introduction 
ia the diviaioo of penona according to thdr irior into fire, wind, earth, and water, and only 
the clergy can dirine to which group one beleep. Tbua if fire marrict water the reiult 
it dUaatrova, but fire can marry wind, earth with water, and like with like. The permanentrXl« 
muit content to one’a marriage, and a betrothed penon it watched for ligna that it ia unhappy. 

If the fianed nperiencei aomething unuiual he wiD be afraid that their wiar are incompatible, 
that, at he will aay {ia/eJmm iti aama do), ‘our ahouldera are not one', and the engage¬ 
ment will be broken off. 

* See J. Boulnoia and Boubou Hama, Emfirt Jt ( 7 oo, pp. 7S-89. 
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of the body and others that it goes either into the sky or wanders about 
the earth until the resurrection of the body. But all agree that it can 
leave the body during sleep when it is exposed to seizure by witches 
(sukttnSht). Fula of Futa Jalon say that it is the ’"bllu which goes to 
Paradise or Hell, but this appears to be the same as jittOndu and wonhi 
farther north. 

The ideas of the nature of man help towards understanding the 
meaning of God for the African. God cannot be conceived in terms of 
personality since He is pure Spirit. Spirit is not non-material but the 
uncreated, or, in positive terms, divine and eternal as contrasted with 
created. The first of creation is the heavenly twin, complementary 
masculine and feminine principles. A human being is created when 
spirit (masculine principle) fertilizes a soul. The Nupe rdyi is not a per¬ 
sonal soul, but participation of the person (given individuality by his 
ishb) in a world of spirit. Death comes when God takes the spirit into 
Himself, the consequent dissociation of elements means that the person 
r>>j ici»g to exist, though the soul remains until it is refenilized by Spirit 
when it becomes again a ‘person’. 

The dissociation, but not disappearance, of these beliefs begins with 
decay of the organized cults, yet they remain tenacious in folk¬ 
lore. Religious parallelism explains their persistence and they play a 
great role in ideas concerning divination, possessive spirit cults, and 
witchcraft. Islam never developed in its adherents understanding of a 
distinction between soul and spirit which is essential for the African 
view of the world. The legalistic Islam of African clerics has nothing 
to contribute on the personality of man,* 

Islamic ideas all acquire relate to the next life. These are examina¬ 
tion whether a Muslim or pagan, reckoning-up of good and bad deeds. 
Day of Judgement, and heaven and hell; all of which were basic in the 
early teaching of the Prophet. Islam exerts its greatest influence upon 
belief through after-death ritual and this Inevitably makesagreat differ¬ 
ence. Death comes to be thought of as a break in the continuity of life, 
whether the soul is thought to be asleep in the grave or in some form of 
intermediate state before the Day of Resurrection. The continuous 

» It i* IniereJting to recall that UUmic philoiopheri hare tpeculatcd aloof linci which 
approach the»e beliefs. The f eoeral belief of Islam is that man has only one aoul, but pbllo- 
aophen, notitif the two words naft and nB^ used in the fiur’in which are derived from the 
animistic strau of the Arabs, have postulated that there are two. Other* write of the Spirit 
of Watchfulne*! (r*/l al-yaqiha) keepinf man awake whilst in the body and cautinf him to 
aleep and dream when it goes away, and of the Spirit of Life (rfl^ aU^yit), giving life to the 
body, whose departure causes death. 
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tradition or eternity of the African family is snapped, for the possibility 
of rewards and punishments, of members being consigned to different 
quarters of purgatory and eventually to heaven or hell, means that 
families may be separated. 

Apart from these regular elements of Islamic eschatology a further 
belief concerning the presages of the Day of Judgement, surrounding 
the name Mahdiy remains to be mentioned. This belief, by throwing up 
men who claimed to be the Mahdr, has left its mark in history. In the 
revolutionary atmosphere of the nineteenth century, characterised by 
the formation of theocratic states, devastating wars, and penetration of 
Western powers, conditions became ^vourable for such manifcstation.s, 
but they were limited in scope and effect and did not gain the masses. 
For the last forty years active manifestations have been almost com¬ 
pletely absent, and though the Mahdl idea has by no means died out it is 
not an important factor in the Islam of West Africa.* 

4. THE EFFECT OF ISLAM UPON IDEAS OF MORALITY 

The same parallelism between Islam and the old religion is seen in 
the sanctions for ethical conduct as in other aspects of religious life. 
The ethical code of the past was built up through the ages and formed 
part of the communal heritage. Moral standards were sanctioned by the 
ancestors and gods who ensured their observance. The moral range was 
relatively limited, being confined to the groups united by kinship and 
initiation. Conformity to the code of the group was essential for the 
well-being of sodety. 

The adoption of Islam implies a radical transference of the values 
upon which the unity and continuity of the group depend from the old 
authorities to God. Islam introduces a l^al morality of universal ap¬ 
plication whose sanction in practice is the books of the law. In theory 
it tolerates no authority other than its law in the government of in¬ 
dividual and social life. A legalistic morality is characteristic of the old 
order and the new and the transition docs not appear to offer insuper¬ 
able difficulties. Legalistic morality, as conduct or duty, is essentially 
social. The African moral consciousness was formed under the in¬ 
fluence of the spirit world. The bond of kinship inspires fear (of incest, 
for example) for the welfare of the community, and punishment was 
not primarily directed against the individual but was impersonal. The 
Islamic moral consciousness is also communal, though its range ex¬ 
tends to all who acknowledge its law, but in addition its morality, with 
* See Appendix Ill on prceentnlajr MthdT expecUtiocu. 
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its doctrine of reward and punishment, is much more personal. The 
individual can obtain salvation apart from the group. 

Collective conversion, whatever the way it comes about, means a 
change in the psychological outlook of the social group, manifesting it> 
self in readiness to accept new sanctions and chan^d behaviour. This 
change cannot be described in simple categories of addition and sub¬ 
traction. Islam displaces cults of ancestral conciliation and initiatory 
societies, consequently the sanctions of conduct deriving from the past 
lose their religious basis. The great change Islam brings lies in its ex¬ 
clusive claim for the supremacy of its system of moral conduct. Kin 
privileges and taboos, although in only a vague sense do they stand in 
the way of an Islamic ordering of society and powerful as they remain, 
are superstitions in the eyes of Islam. Though Islam displaces certain 
sanctions for which it has substitutes, others connected with social re¬ 
lationship and conventional taboos remain. Yet the attitude towards 
them may be modified since they no longer have a religious sanction. 
The important thing is that Islam now provides the sanctions of con¬ 
duct, the other elements become social custom. Practical ethics, there¬ 
fore, are coloured by the legal maxims of Islam, but rest upon a double 
basis: approved local custom and universal Islamic law amalgamated as 
the ethics of the community. 

So far there is little evidence of strain in maintaining two standards. 
Old and the new are reconciled in everyday life. But in practice a third 
determinant of conduct makes its appearance—the will of the spirits. 
Formerly the spirits were an integral part of religion, but after islamiza- 
tion and the decay of cult associations they no longer fulhl a true func¬ 
tional role in community life. Spirit practices are illegitimate, and their 
influence may be a disturbing factor. The Hausa isiSkiy for example, 
influence not merely hdri initiates, but all people of the village, and the 
spirits may indicate a line of conduct which flouts both the ethics of the 
community and Islam. In practice it is Islam with which they come 
into conflict, hence it is mainly its upholders who find themselves in 
difficulty, and clerics and sometimes territorial chieft are torn by con¬ 
flict when they rccogniae the reality of the spirits and arc unable to 
prevent their wives from participating in bSri rites from fear of the con¬ 
sequences. Territorial chiefr are confronted with problems when spirits 
disapprove of new economic measures, or, in Hausaland, because of the 
close connexion between hSri and organized prostitution. 

Old mechanical ethics persist within the Islamic framework of life, 
and genuine Islamic piety combines with gross superstition. Wrong 
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behaviour is thought to be supematurally punished. Charms placed on 
crops work the same way, whether they are Muslim or pa^n, in bring¬ 
ing calamity upon the thief. Supernatural forces are neutral in essence; 
whether the result is good or bad depends upon what you do or avoid 
doing. 

Belief in predestination and resignation to one's lot is characteristic 
of the religious outlook on life, but too much stress should not be placed 
on this for predestination in Islam docs not preclude the exercise of 
man's will and it is resignation after the event which leads to the ejacu¬ 
lation, ‘God has written*. Before the event no one knows what has 
been decreed, therefore enterprise is not necessarily inhibited, 'fhis 
attitude to life docs not in practice find itself in conflict with beliefs in 
divination or the employment of protective charms. 

Actual behaviour in relarion to the moral sanctions of Islam could 
only be discussed in relation to particular peoples, or sections of society, 
as, for example, the contrast between clergy, traders, and cultivators in 
one village, but a few generalizations may be made. To the clerics it is 
by keeping the law that man is saved. There are, therefore, different 
standards for clerics and people. The learned are absorbed in rigid 
legalism, content with the practical observance of the law, but the 
generality are not expected to keep it. What the clerics seek is such 
consistency of character and conduct as will distinguish a Muslim com¬ 
munity. Islamic taboos are accepted without difficulty. Here animistic 
ideas help Islamic law, for it is a realistic conception to the animist that 
indulgence in certain kinds of food or actions can call down super¬ 
natural wrath. They are also an important element in the achievement 
of Islamic solidarity and religious self-consciousness. You have only to 
hear Muslims shouting Kdfirl at a child who is urinating while standing 
instead of squatting to realize that such a taboo forms one of the dis¬ 
tinguishing marks between a Muslim and a pagan. These sanctions are 
the same for all Muslims and constitute a bond between peoples. In this 
connexion one should note that the Islamic restriction of moral obliga¬ 
tions to the umma does not differ essentially from the former attitude 
which restricted them to the kin-group or members of a fraternity. 
Islam extends hers to all Muslims but not to all men. 

Islam brings in the question of values. Its morality is Axed, hence it 
becomes a question of whether existing ideas and actions conflict with 
the ideal standard. The problem arises as to how infractions are to be 
dealt with. Under custom they were punished by the exercise of either 
ritual, moral, or l^al sanctions, or a combination of these. If a man 
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transgressed the ethics of the dirtily the ancestral spirits punished him. 
Islam denies this and asserts that it is God who punishes even though a 
spirit is the instrument. The old morality was bound up with com¬ 
munity life and infractions were dangerous to communal well-being. 
Islamic law is not bound up in this way to the community, and many 
elements find difficulty in being accepted into the body of approved 
custom; thus in practice different standards of value are accoided to 
different parts of the code. 

Islam specifies categories of wrong actions. In the eyes of the clerics 
omission of the prayers may be more sinful than idol worship: 

In heaven three men will be wanting.... The first is the man who gave half 
his attention to the worship of idols (jsif )... .T^e second Is the man who was 
a bastardi and had no father; his mother followed a crooked path. The third is 
a man who excelled them all in evil, he refused to pray five times.' 

In practice the community fornns Its own attitude. There is universally 
accepted positive or negative behaviour such as the obligation of alms¬ 
giving or the prohibition on eating pig. Then behaviour disapproved by 
Islam but retained by the people as part of the body of social custom. 
Although Islamic ta^os will generally be observed, any prohibitions or 
obligations which are opposed by custom will not be accepted. Finally, 
there is behaviour like prostitution which falls Into an indeterminate 
held which society condemns, but about which it is not prepared to take 
action. Conflict appears when an Islamic state takes upon itself the duty 
of order and punishment. In the conflict those instincts which prevent 
the formation of a new order are called forth. Hence all theocratic 
states have degenerated and the representatives of Islam have made no 
attempt to purify the moral law of magical elements. 

Idea of the Sacred. A primary idea of religion is the distinction be¬ 
tween sacred and proflme. The sacred are persons, things, or actions 
having a special relationship with the supernatural, whilst the profane 
have no such significance. Everything in any way concerned with re¬ 
ligion is regarded as infused to some degree with supernatural power. 
For the purposes of the comparative study of religion the words mana 
and taboo are now linked with this question of holiness. Holiness is the 
power {mdna) attributed to sacred persons, things, or actions that would 
ordinarily be regarded as natural or proflme. The word taboo is used 
for any prohibition resting on a magical use, anything reserved for a 

^ From a Hauaa funenttoa|; in C. H. Robinioo, Sfttimnnf Haiatt Uurature, Cunbridfc, 
1896, pp. 1^1 X. 
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supernatural being. The one term implies the other. There is no essen¬ 
tial relationship between morals and religion in this distinction between 
sacred and profane, it is simply a question of a man’s or a thing’s re¬ 
lationship to the supernatural. 

Into the world of such ideas of holiness Islam brings something new. 
The God of Islam is entirely self-contained and beyond all intimate 
relation with His creation, therefore the idea of holiness has gone in the 
development of Islam as a higher religion. Islam was ritualized and 
secularized, sacred and secular are one, subject alike to divine law. 
This is the teaching brought to Africa, but along with it came the con¬ 
tinuance of the old idea in popular Islam. The ordinary Muslim, need¬ 
ing to maintain relationship with the supernatural world, had imbued 
the term haraka with these qualities of a link between God and man. 
So in theoretical Islam the idea of holiness has completely disappeared, 
whilst practical Islam has islamized the forces under the term baraka. 
The principle is relationship with the supernatural: the holy man is 
recognized as one near to God; the formula of the amulet is primarily 
the word of God, even though magical formulas and symbols irreconcil¬ 
able with Islam are used. It is surprising that the idea of baraka has 
gained no essential hold upon N^ro Islam. It is powerful in the Islam 
of North Africa, eastern Sudan, and among Moors of the Sahil. Islam 
was brought to West Africa by people who were saturated in the baraka 
idea, yet ^e Muslim Negro has not adopted the word for the mysterious 
forces he recognizes as everywhere present. 

Two aspects based on the idea of the holy have therefore to be con¬ 
sidered: the introduced Islam conception of legalistic morality, and the 
persistence of old ideas of the holy. In official Islam the holy has become 
a negative quality. God Is supreme will and power. His authority must 
not be limited by ethical ideas of His holiness. All that God wills is per¬ 
mitted {haldl) and all He does not will is tabooed {harSm)^ therefore 
what is harUm is no longer the holy. Consequently the Muslim docs not 
need to draw the distinction between good and evil as such, but between 
what God allows and what He prohibits and this gives a particular cast 
to moral sanctions. To the Muslim religion means a law which con¬ 
trols and regulates man’s whole life. In Islam the ’clean’ eclipses the 
’holy’. In Islamic ethics, that is the ethics of the divine will, the ’clean’ 
cannot mean the tabooed or forbidden {harSm) but what God com¬ 
mands, consequently there is no essential difference between ceremonial 
law and moral law. In practice the distinction has become wider than 
just the things God allows and those He prohibits though these were 
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the root ideas. Thus the term harSm is applied to an3rthing ofwhich the 
community disapproves. 

All this came ready-made to the Sudan and these Arabic terms were 
introduced into African languages. Mande have made a distinction in 
pronunciation between the two senses: horami, ‘sacred thing, &c.’, and 
haramu^ ‘forbidden thing’. To Hausa eating pig or worship in a mats^a 
(heathen temple) is hardlm-y ceremonial purity and what is lawful is 
The terms arc extended outside the strictly Islamic sphere as 
when a Hausa says of his koft gidJI (family totem), ‘the hy^na is har^m 
to me’. Native terms for ‘clean’ and ‘unclean’ are applied to the old 
tabooed things. Thus the animal protector of the clan may become an 
object of impurity and consequently the legend of origin changes. 
Hausa use tsarkiy ‘purity’, almost exclusively for ceremonial cleanlincssj 
tsarkakt is ‘to perform the ritual ablutions’, though sometimes it is used 
for ‘purity (cleanliness) of heart’. Normally the phrase jAi’ mai-tsarki m, 
‘he is a holy man*, means he is a good Muslim, he keeps all the rules. 

Temnc use their old terms: ‘holiness, ttw-ww, ‘taboo*, dcr-o- 

masamy ‘sacred place’, wop ma-ram, ‘to hold to ceremonial law’. Pig is 
ma-samy ‘sacred’, rather than ‘unclean*. The story which accounts for 
this is characteristic of the whole western cycle. When the Prophet 
during his hijra became thirsty a pig guided him to a place where he 
could find water, and he decreed that henceforth it should never be 
killed.* There is no evidence that these people once regarded the pig as 
sacred, though it is found as a family totem. The pig is taken to be the 
totem of Muslims and a myth has been formed to account for the taboo 
which follows the normal lines of an African totem respected because 
of the services it once rendered to an ancestor, in this case, not the an¬ 
cestor of a kin-unit, but the ancestor of the Muslim community. The 
deeply islamized, however, regard the pig as unclean. Ano^er story 
explains that pigs are taboo because the Prophet ‘Isi turned children 
into pigs, hence, in order to avoid the rather remote possibility of can- 
nibalism, their flesh is forbidden. Similarly Temne say that monkeys 
are mwsm because they were human beings metamorphosed by the 
Prophet for violating Friday prayer. 


1 ThU Uory tui »pr«d into th« Northern Territoriei of Chin, bol the writer no 

treceof itintUceatr.lSud«th<«ghMeekgive,ep.r.]leli‘Thc Berrm. 

hog. beente . wert-ho, once reveeUd the pre«nce of w.ter to . lUgirm. 

.r™y who were dying of thiref (C. K. M«k. Nor/W JV^errj. .. 
aao^er »lory of the Prophet tad the pig which circulttei la the Sthil of Nyoro, tee bii 
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Institutional Islam 


I. ORGANIZATION OF THE ISLAMIC CULT 

A LTHOUCH Islam does not have a sacerdotal body it has its clergy. 

Z_\ Islamic society is a religious society and leaders of the cult 
1 . JL and interpreters and teachers of religious law acquired a role 
analogous with that of European Middle Age clerks. I'lie terms 
‘clerk’ and ‘cleric’ are employed throughout this book iii order to 
avoid the associations of the French marabout. The clerk is primarily 
a lettered man, but marabout has a special meaning through its 
North African association with the cult of saints, a cult which is ex¬ 
ceptional in N^o Islam. It was natural for the French to carry over 
North African terminology because marabcutisme Is most apparent 
among Moors of western Sahara and Sahil, and they employ the word 
by extension for any cleric, teacher, or devotee. English usage of«J/tfm, 
Hausa term for cleric derived from Arabic mu^allim^ ‘teacher’, is better 
since it simply means ‘lettered man*, but today it is applied indiscrim¬ 
inately as equivalent to ‘mister’ and is unsuitable for use over the whole 
region for a special class. 

The cleric stands apart from the laity but only as a lettered man for 
the profession is open to any free man (except members of certain caste 
groups) who has received sufficient training to be recognized. He per¬ 
forms specific religious hincdons, leads in prayer, teaches the young the 
rudiments of Islam, performs the first sacrifice at the great feasts, names 
the new-born, conducts the marriage ceremony, washes the de^, and 
leads the funeral prayers. No function of village life is complete unless 
he is present. 

Clergy fall into three main groups—those appointed for public wor¬ 
ship, teachers, and masters of canon law—though the differentiation is 
only one of function for a village cleric combines all three. The terms 
for cleric are loosely applied and rarely indicate his degree of learning. 
Jlfa is widely used throughout the west and among Songhay as a 
general term.* Mande peoples use karamoro (‘literate’, Ar. qara*ay ‘read’ 
and moroy man’) and mSn~ba (lit. ‘great Muslim*) indiscriminately for 

» Mtay tofgeftioaj Juw beea made u to tlie oripn of Uw term: Arabic Al-faqtk, AAoH/sy 
ctmu'aUi/i Mandiaka cJ/aM,aJ/a, ‘chief or ’maiter*j aad ereo a literate. 
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one who is barely literate and one fully trained in Islamic law. Tokolor 
and settled Fulbe are more discriminating.Thcy call any cleric«<?</iii« 
(Ar. muaddib ?), the next grade is tylmo (pi. sfren^ly slmabf)y and the 
highest(— faqih). Msdi is the Soninke term for cleric, but one 
who has had some training in law is a fodia. 

The clergy are loosely organized. The chief regional cleric is the 
im 3 m (west aUnUmly centre liman) of the district Friday mosque. In a 
Muslim area he is appointed by the political chief and in a pagan area 
by the Muslim community. Eacli mosque has an imSm appointed by 
the community (parish or quarter), who is the chief cleric of the village, 
and each family has its family cleric. After a death it is the latter who 
washes the dead, whilst the imOm conducts the funeral prayers. Once 
an imam has b^fcn elected or designated he is there for life. In the Near 
East an imam can be displaced by the viaktl or warden of the mosque, 
but this functionary does not exist in West Africa and once elected it is 
almost impossible to get rid of an imam. When he gets too old to exercise 
his functions his n^ih officiates for him. In many regions, especially 
where the Muslim community lives among pagans, the function 
becomes hereditary in one femily, and the imam of the Friday mosque 
becomes the administrative chief of the Muslims, responsible to the 
political authority. When such a group achieved independence the 
imam became the political chief as in Futas Toro and Jalon. 

Among Moors are clerical clans,* whose role within the tribal com¬ 
munity is that of an hereditary order of clergy. This developm^t was 
in part a Berber reaction against their inferior status Arab 

ruling clans, since it gave these sections a special status. Besides Moor¬ 
ish tribes clerical clans are characteristic of Soninke and Tuareg. The 
latter call them inislimtn (sing, aneslfmy Islam-ist) and they are dis¬ 
tinguished by wearing the muffler {taghelmUzt) with a white forehead 
bandage. Succession to religious offices such as imam and qa^ is also 
hereditary (in some tribes the son succeeds, in others the mother’s 
brother) even though the heir may be totally ignorant of Islamic law. 

Little variation is found in the general pattern in Negro soaety. 
Hausa use mOlamy ‘master’, for any cleric, but if they want to imply a 
distinction they will employ any suitable adjective: ^aramin malanuy 
‘small clerk’, habhan malamiy ‘big clerk’, malamin fadoy ‘royal chaplmn, 
and malamin ^rgiy ‘friar of the cowhide’. The latter will be seen on the 
roads carrying his undressed goatskin prayer-rug (ifizfl), ablution jug 

* Frach trihut marAhevtiquu. Moorish AriWe ling. « 4 wir. MrShiti^V mrUpti) it 

t (enertl term for cleric. 
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(buta), bookbag [gafaka)^ and pen>casc {kBrami, alkurdu). In Hausaland 
in connexion with mosques of towns and villages are districts like 
English parishes within which the position of the limSn of the Friday 
mosque is almost like that of a benehced clergyman. He receives marri¬ 
age and burial fees, customary gifts and thankofferings at naming cere¬ 
monies, recovery from illness or return from a journey, and presents 
from each family on festival days. Other clergy are under him and have 
to obtain his permission before performing marriages and burials. 

In Nupcland the clerical cla» is known as knd md^i {mdn^ ‘cleric*, 
from Hausa mdlam). Each district mosque has one of each of the follow¬ 
ing: mdnko (lit. ‘chief cleric*) the chief rmJm, his deputy the ndyimi 
(Ar. madiu (?), and kitsku (reciter). These all have functions at 
the wdx^n or Friday Qur*inic interpretations. Towns sfre divided into 
wards within which one cleric is recognized as ward-head. Village 
clerics are under the district mdnko and pay him a percentage of their 
fees. In Futa Jalon the parish is called misidi and has an almSmi at the 
head. The most important clergy are the fodii^ 1^1 experts, the local 
heads of mosques are the tamsir (Ar. tirfsir ‘commentator’), 

then the serJTti^ and the tabi charged with teaching. 

A characteristic of Islam is its mobility. The mosque is only excep¬ 
tionally a building. In villages, nonud camps, and town sections it is 
simply a rectangle marked out with branches, stones, or low mud wall. 
In towns every local group has its mosque, though they arc not easy to 
And since they are generally a room in a house or courtyard or raised 
square in the street. In some villages the square has a fence of reeds and 
a shelter on one side to provide shade. They are often very small and 
for congregational prayer only the imdm enters the square and the rest 
range themselves behind him. Mosques built of mud and cement are 
found in towns. From the point of view of construction they fiJl into 
groups of local and European styles. The characteristic Sudan archi¬ 
tecture reaches its highest perfection in the mosque as the largest single 
building. It is built in mud with sloping walls, projecting pylons, and 
crowned with pointed merlons. Beside the building is a quadrilateral 
tower, diminishing up\vards to terminate in a point. The roof is held up 
with broad pillars which leave narrow dark aisles, allowing only suffi¬ 
cient room to spread out a sheepskin. In front is a large courtyard, sur¬ 
rounded by a wall, where the congregation gather for Friday prayer. 
This style docs not extend into Sene^ (except parts of Futa Toro) 
where today the characteristic mosque is a hut of masonry or wooden 
boards with a roof of corrugated iron. Western Guinea has two main 
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types, the Fulbe round reed hut, sometimes of great size as at Timbo, 
and the square, thatched Mandinka type. Besides mosque styles deriv¬ 
ing from native techniques European influence has led to a bewildering 
variety of constructions in which all kinds of modifications and incon¬ 
gruities have been introduced. 

Each Friday mosque* has its imam who leads the Friday prayer and 
reads the homily standing on a block of wood which takes the place of 
a pulpit. The muezzin is called ladan (Ar. al-adhatiy ‘the call to 
prayer’) in the centre and often bileli in the west, from Bilal, the Pro¬ 
phet’s negro muezzin.* The muezzin’s office is voluntary, even in 
large towns, but he receives alms at festivals. He generally leads the re¬ 
sponses after the imSm in a loud voice so that those at a distance and the 
women in the harlm enclosure can hear. Among the Mende the mega- 
phonist is called almSmi fangoiy'imam of clear utterance’, and the call to 
prayer is by drumming, big drums being conspicuous objects on ver¬ 
andas of mosques. Only mosques in large towns have minarets and the 
muezzin calls the prayer from beside the mosque. The office of sacris¬ 
tan is filled by old men and women. They sweep, shake mats, fetch 
water for ablution, and attend to lamps. They are rewarded for their 
services by occasional gifts. 

In African rites, although there is a cycle of common practice be¬ 
yond which deviations arc not possible, each priest or other master of 
ceremonies differs in interpretation and procedure. Islam, however, in¬ 
troduces an utter rigidity in its cultic practice. Every detail is laid down 
for ritual prayer and strict clerics claim that variation renders prayer 
invalid. In spite of this the average Muslim is content that clergy alone 
should perform prayer regularly and correctly. Few accomplish the ex¬ 
terior actions without making mistakes and most only obterve the 
Friday prayer. Sa/ia and salat, when used without qualifications, nor¬ 
mally refer to collective prayer outside the town at the two *iA,but they 
arc of course used in their ordinary sense for the five canonical prayers. 
Ritual prayer is distinguished from informal prayer, e.g. Nupc^'w sdla, 
‘to perform sa/at\ and ha dduwa, ‘to pray* (Ar. ad-du'a)\ Hausayir^Z/fl 

‘ Friday tnoacjue* are everywhere known by a eomiptien of Anbie^'dwT or {matjid «/•) 
jWo: Mandinka tfyime, Wolof Soninkc mim-djuTM. The term for roofed mo^ucii 

generally derived from m*tjidi Mande mitiro, 

oratories only Hau»a bai adopted Arabk mmiaUs under the form meie /ec*/and i^d it 
amont neijhbourt. Other people* formed ‘pJ"" (Mande MS) or pUcca of 

vast number of other Urcru have been formed: Futa Jalon MU, Swifhay 
(Ar. «/-»«•’ adUkin) and Mi-key, 'caller', DyuU v>aia-ri-Ma, and Hauia mM-ktran-telle, he 

who calU to prayer'. 
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and yi addua. Mande Dyula use syeriy lit. ‘prostration’ for ‘ritual 
prayer’, and a mosque is syeri-holoy ‘place of prostrarion*, similar to 
Arabic masjid. The five prayers are divided into two cycles, the first 
consists of the dawn prayer only and the second comprises the other 
four. Thus when a cleric says ‘I have accomplished the second prayer’, 
he means the third. Prayers are known by corruptions of the Arabic 
names, for example: 




Faljnldt 


lUuta 

falic ai-^ubb 

laoba 

iuldc fathnri fAr. al-falrl 

dawn 

dawn 

|allt af'fiohr 

sdrb or atafiri 

jalde aaliifaoa 

1.30 

z.00-3.00 

fallt al**atr 

atlri or llakri 

julde laatara 

3-00 

4.00-5.00 

filit ahmaghnb 

migarl or maftrvbe 

juUe fidri' 

7.0Q 

7.00 

fallt al-*uhi' 

Uahia 

julde iifako (Ar. thafa<{) 

K-9.00 

8.0^ .00 


A feature of West African Islam is the Qur’Sn interpretation session 
known by a corruption of Arabic ‘sermon, exhortation’ (Mande 
wadyu). These arc given in large mosques every Friday (and every day 
during Ramadin) after the khutba has been delivered.* Among the 
Nupe for the wazuity the first redter {karStunjinchi) who kno\vs the 
Qur’an by heart, redtes a passage, then a mSn known as wazunjinchty 
‘preacher’, reads or redtes it again and translates roughly into Nupe; 
and a megaphonist {gogoy lit. ‘interpreter’} repeats his translation in a 
loud voice. Yoruba call the recital xuSsi, The elfa and one or more 
ajanSsi (co-interpreter) read a passage in unison. Then the aifa (called 
oniwdsi) translates (interprets) in Yoruba, and the third {ar&wisi or 
megaphonist) repeats the translation in a loud voice. The Hausa per¬ 
form tt/tfW (or waatsu) before and after Friday prayer in mosques, 
public places, or streets. The deric (mat<va*azi) recites a section and 
then interprets in Hausa. They say they are forbidden to recite and 
translate verse by verse. Sudanese Tuareg (e.g. Igellad) meet after 
Friday prayer for tiherdyant when a deric reads and comments on a 
passage. 

Mosques are little frequented on weekdays except in Ramadin, and 
during the rains prayers are often sandwiched together. Every Friday, 

* At.fifr, prayer «f the breakbf of the Runt^ fut, the ercaiiigt of lUme^in, aod by 
extentioo applied to the lunaet prayer. 

• Ibo men tioni the practice at the */!/ceremonial when he wai m Mlii in a.d. i j ji. 

On the miftlU or pnyiafpUce on aide the town. The and were performed. Then 

the deacended from the block and littiaf down before the aultan delivered a toa; dii< 
eourae which waa interpreted into ther own tonfoe by a man holdiof a ipear. It eoosUted of 
eahomdon {wj», admoaitioo, and euJo|y of the nitan’. ed. Dcfrdnwty and Sanruinetd. 
iv. 410. 
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however, the mosques are packed for falst al~jum'a. Nomads, who can¬ 
not normally fulfil the requirements regarding Friday prayer except in 
permanent settlements, will come into town if anywhere near. This 
enthusiasm for Friday prayer is due to the stress placed on this occasion 
as a symbol of Muslim solidarity and its significance as a state function, 
whilst the fact that it is based on a direct command in the Qur'an 
(Ixii. 9} carries weight. In North Nigerian states it is a great ceremonial 
occasion with processions between the chief's house and the mosque.^ 
At the prayer the elaborate hicrarchization which characterizes the 
procession is avoided. In one emirate the leader occupied the mi^dby 
behind him in tlic centre of the first row was the sarki (chief) who had 
the alkali and other clerics on his right and the magsji and other officials 
on his left. The chief xmSm and members of the royal family mingled 
with commoners in the second row. 

In western Sudan after the muezzin has finished calling the prayer 
the almSmi enters and sits on the mumari (Ar. minhar)^ a wooden block 
which serves as scat and pulpit. Three muezzins then mount the tower 
or other calling-place and call the prayer one after the other. When they 
have finished the almSmi mounts the block leaning on a staff, and reads 
the homily for the day in two sections. Then he descends, recites the 
call, and leads the rite of two rak*as. In western Guinea and elsewhere 
the khutha is translated into the local language. In Masina region it is 
recited in Arabic and each phrase translated by the muezzin or an alfa 
into Songhay, Fulfulde, and Soninke. 

In the eastern Sudan the English introduced Friday as a day of rest, 
but the clergy of Northern Nigeria referred to the legal maxim, *It is 
blameworthy to abstain from work on Friday in imitation of Christians 
and jevk^s*, and resisted its introduction. Government offices therefore 
take Sunday off and their clerks are released on Friday merely in time 
to spruce themselves up to attend prayer which anyway is held late in 
the afternoon. 

Women, regarded as being in a constant state of ritual impurity, arc 
not allowed to enter mosques. One cleric said, ‘They are ignorant and 
may be unclean'. The I^w merely prescribes as blameworthy their 
attendance at Friday prayer unless ‘they arc no more women*, that is, 
when menstruation has ceased. In most parts a separate hut or enclosure 

* In Northern Nijerit the pmyer U held very Ute between z uid 3 p.m. (• practice 
H. Barth nodeed in l85l« Travth, ii. 486). In Bide it ukes place after 4, depending on the 
time the tttu dected to arriTe. The clergy know the con<!idona(cf.al-Gha*llT,/ 4 j'^ii. 1 
but cannot get the rulen to obeerre thm. Thia practice no doubt dcrivei from that of the 
Moora who obaerve the prayer about 3 p.m. when the eewJf become! obvioua. 
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(calledymr^tt in Futa Jalon) is provided for them where they can hear 
the megaphonist. Old women are often present at the festival prayers 
outside the town and among nomads women frequently join in prayers 
behind the men. 

Almpwng. ZakSt formed part of the taxation system of the Islamic 
states of the Sudan, but under European governments its function as an 
obligatory state levy has gone and almost everywhere has become con¬ 
fused with sadaqa^ voluntary alms, though a distinction is made in that 
%ak 3 t refers to the voluntary, but socially unavoidable, contribution, 
levied by the clergy, whilst fadaqa means 'alms* in a general sense. Pay¬ 
ment of zakdt at the 'AshQrS and end of Ramadfin is regarded as an 
obligation and when the season approaches the clergy remind their 
people of the necessity of purifying their sins by offering alms; and it is 
they who, in defiult of a r^larly constituted Islamic authority, now 
collect and share out the offerings.^ Cleigy arc dependent upon alms¬ 
giving, for the institution of waqf or hutms is unknown in West Africa.* 

Xhe word sadaqa has spread widely and has played a great role in de- 
sacralizing the conception of sacrifice. In animist religion sacrifice is an 
offering to a divinity to please, propitiate, and sustain its energy, and, 
when consumed by the worshippers, constitutes a form of communion. 
Acceptance of Islam leads to a complete desacralizing of such ideas, for 
Islam has no idea of sacrifice in the African sense. Mandc call sacrifice 
to a divinity su or soro (if a bloody victim). To this all pagans subject to 
Islamic radiations have added the idea of sadaqa. This is an offering 
made in the name of Allah or the ancestors which is not consumed by 
the offerers but given to poor, children, and clergy. The idea of alms¬ 
giving to those in need which can be offered by anyone thus comes 
alongside direct offerings to a divinity for its own use which can only be 
sacrificed by a priest. This usage gains ground until, when they cross 

’ In ntny p«rti the iirwunt required from each family it tnnoaaccd at the 'AthQri but not 
collected untii the end of Rama^tn when it ii handed over to the im*m of the jimi' who an* 
nouncet the cootribotions from the pulpit block and the {cneral linea of dUtribution which it 
made after the prayer. la other plaect the contribution U still giTcn to the chief lince he It 
responsible for the poor tnd travellers and supports elerfy and teachers. 

* The Sudanese lystem of land tenure made the coastitution of any uM^en landed property 
impossible, eoosequently there are no funds from which mot^iue officiils esn be psid ss In most 
Islamic countries tnd they sre entirely dependent on feci and alma. The /a’rfMr refer to a%oqSf 
in urban centres in the pest. Askiya Muhammad ‘made a gift to the jim* at Timbuktu, to 
constitute a of a chat deaigned to held sixty copia of the Qur^’. In Jenne mos<)ua 

received revenua from property for the support of tcudena, poor, and mosque officials, but 
today thae have all gone, and the Institution lingers on only in Timbuktu (ef. P. Marty, 
Darien, ii. 99,102-3, * 73“45 for the past, 7 . p. whett 

meant house or property left in perpetnity for the use of members of s particular family. 
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the boundary-line into Islam, si must cease altogether, since, in the 
eyes of the dergy, it is idolatry, sacrifice to divinities other than God. 
The word si-^ni-h-baga ‘sacrificcr’) is used by Muslim Mande 
with the derogatory sense of ‘pagan*. The term saro is not transferred to 
the ram sacrifice at a naming or the Great Feast since there is no sense 
of communion with God. The old ideas do not go quickly. There is 
a reaction against beer-libations and ‘red’ offerings,* but offerings 
(jadaqa) to ancestors continue for some time. In western Guinea offer¬ 
ings of the staple food during mourning may be regarded as food for the 
dead, but the actual sacrifice goes to the clerics, whilst the other food, 
including the animal which is not ‘offered’, is for feeding the family and 
visitors. But fadaqa among Muslims of the Sahil and Sudan means only 
‘ceremonial almsgiving’. It may be thought to help the dead, though 
more especially the living, like any other kaffSra (expiatory offering), 
but it is not regarded as food for ancestors. There are two forms of 
sadaqa in Islamic societies, the common element being that it is given 
in the name of God and not consumed by the offerers: that offered at 
the great Islamic festivals and to sanctify fomily events at naming, 
circumcision, and death} and that which seeks to attract divine approval 
and protection upon man and his activities such as sadaqa to ask for rain 
and in connexion with the stages of seed-time and harvest. 

2 . THE ISLAMIC CALENDAR 

Adoption of the Islamic calendar is an important factor in breaking 
the link with animist cults and in the consolidation of Islam. In agrarian 
communities the cult cycle is closely geared with the solar year, but the 
Islamic year of twelve lunar montlw is an artificial imposition. Towns¬ 
men and traders are free to adopt a new cycle, but agriculturists mwn- 
tain two calendars: the lunar year for the Islamic cult and civil life, and 
the solar year for all that concerns the agricultural year. The Arabic 
names of the Islamic months are adopted, though most peoples have an 
alternative version. This is either translated, or descriptive of theevents^ 
of the Islamic year, or a mixture,* or, as with Mande, the Islamiclunar 
months arc given the names of the solar year months, taking as point of 
depanure the sunkalo or hungry period before harvest and the fast 

* Bunbftn ritutl iicrificei fell into two main poupi: tfe la 'iloor ttcrifice’, for the 
incMtortj tni Mi Am, ‘fctith sacrifice’. The fint require 'white' Ticdim, the second 'red' or 
•blick’, and the latter, above all, arc rejarded by the derfy u incompatible vrith profeaaion of 

Islam. . , 

* For example, in Songhay Rama^ln is Aaume, 'shot mouth’, ShawwII is frruu, open 
mouth’, Dhfl 'l-fta'da is hinanjtm (Arab, kan^), DbO 'Ulijja is ryiW, Arab, kaith. 
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month of Ramadan. Consequently they apply the same name to divi¬ 
sions of the year which are entirely different.* The week is a division 
introduced by Islam, and the names of days arc everywhere adaptations 
of the Arabic names.^ Parts of the day have received new terminology 
associated with Arabic prayer times, and the day is reckoned from one 
sunset to another} thus Hausa daren jummaa is our Thursday night. 

The first event of the Islamic year is the lOth night of Muharram 
(the *Ashur 5 }* to which African practices connected with the New 
Year have cohered, although, since it is continually moving round the 
year, It has been disconnected from the agricultural season. 'I'hc pious 
fast for from one to three days and most prepare for it by a short fast, 
ablutions, and a purge to purify the body. Symbolic rites to ensure 
prosperity during the new year arc universal. When the sun has set 
everyone eats all he possibly can and poor people arc invited to partici¬ 
pate, for no one must go empty that night so that a prosperous year may 
be ensured. Hausa have thecustom(/i;f7<j^')ofproviding every member 
of the household with a fowl or goat’s head which each must eat with 
his back turned to the others. Peoples of Senegal, Guindc, and Sierra 
Leone cook and eat the dried head and feet of the ram slaughtered at 
the Tabaski feast (an animist survival—linking the new year to the old 
and drawing the blessing of the sacrifice into the new year ?). Susu (and 
many others} make an offering {la kayarfft) at the time of the last prayer 

* The foUowinf are the Maode toUr moothi applied to the Iilamic months (for details see 


DeUfoiae, La Lenpn i. 287-9): 

1. muitoed slaTes (Oecember-January) Muharram 

a. AnAa ma Jhm: waitinf for the freat day ^afar 

3. the freat day Ribfl 

4. I/<rW/eI»:ceminenceineot of the bindinf or pregnancy (of the earth) RaU* If 

5. m/ fanax meal of the brinfinfforth Jumldl I 

tf. Is sM Id end of pregnancy Jumidl II 

7. is midi: day of the lighceaiog of the heareas Rajab 

8. ataish mS kerne : waiting for the taitJtSk Sha'hin 

9. ittmkih: moon of depriTatioa Ramajln 

10. MMilJib: moon of drinkiag Shawwil 

11. Snfyi ma itac : waitbg for the UhQ ’l-^^a'da 

la. Ai^/: threshing DhO’Uyijjt 


* For example in Mandiaka lalSdi {mlaka£),UneylaIitay araka {lareka), a/An'M, ari^iau, 
and tiktti. 

* The following are the main terms employed: 

Wolof: Tam^aritiTMUtf: Siaaai 
Tvlbe: yemktnUi MaadmkaigydwdrtuV; 

Tokolor: Aerran and Aargm; Soaioke: karaal i^tiaU (:oth of the moon of HaranC); 
Hausa: Sailor a-cki-a-kedii or ekika ekikiy ‘festival of fiiU bdliea*; 

SoDgfaay: dSrobo, dtdavf ^hger. 
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of the year, and on New Year’s Day young men and girls immerse 
themselves in a river seven times. Many believe that on this night God 
counts all earth-dwellers and designates those who are to die during the 
year. With the Islamic lustrations is associated a customary ceremony 
of purification by fire. Songhay> after ablutions, pass and repass over a 
small fire shouting, ‘TVn hirow* (‘The New Year has entered’}.^ After 
the feast many (Hausa, Nupc, Mandinka, Dyula). have torchlight pro¬ 
cessions and contests between age-groups.* The explanation a Nupe 
cleric gave was that Nimrod had decided to put Abraham to death. 
Abraham threatened him with hell-fire, but Nimrod was not turned 
from his purpose and he was cast into an immense pyre, but survived 
without a hair being singed.* A Mandinka cleric in Sierra Leone 
carried the custom back to Noah and the flood, saying that the day God 
evaporated the water and the ark grounded was loth Muharram. 

When day comes special prayers are offered in all mosques. In Bida 
(Nupe) they begin with the ceremony of ‘the opening of the book’.* 
This consists of readings from the ‘Book of the Years’ {takdda eyazt) 
which gives prophecies for the year. The days of the week are assigned 
to prophets in this order, Adamu, Mamadu, Yakubu, Nuhu, Ayubu, 
Musa, Isa, and the year is known after the prophet on whose day it 
begins. Onemdn reads in Arabic, the mOnko (chief imUrn) translates into 
Hausa or Nupe in alow voice, and the shouts it out in Nupe. After 
that the mUnh states the amount each one has to pay as sadaka {^zakat) 
each month. Then follows the homily {hutuha) and a prayer by the 
imSm in Arabic, translated into Nupc, and shouted out by the goga. 
Prayer is made for all departed Muslims from Adam onwards and de¬ 
parted etius of Bida. Then follows prayer for the reigning etsu and his 
people, for rain, deliverance from famine, and so forth. The whole 
ceremony takes about an hour, after which the etsu rides in procession 
and visits the tombs of his predecessors in the three compounds through 
which succession to the throne rotates, and at each compound the 
mOnko prays for the dead etsus. 

* P. Mart^, S«udaHf li. 791 A. Duputt, Lalangut Soitgoiy p. xi9. 

* Nape, ‘waviaf fUo^g torches*, Hausa jlfan v/uta, ‘throwinf fire’, or cmkdo 

(imMiwaM). Tbit teems to be falling into dilute among Hauta and the Tuareg of Air, but it 
celebrated with immente enUiutiatm by Nupe, although they claim it was only introduced 
with Iilam. They call Muharram ttraa navuA, 'the month of the torches’, or tintta vOrivib. 

> Cf. fiur*aa, ud. 68-^. Ch. Mooteil (Cenut SeuJatmi, 1905, p. 177) relates a similsr 
story for zotfa Rama^in, which is probably a mistake for lOth Muharram, in which Nebu* 
chadneszar ti the tyrant. 

* Hauaa iBift takarda. In some Hausa states the ceremony is performed by a special court 
official {maga^karda) at the entrance to the ruler’s compound. 
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The next festival is the Prophet’s birthday’ on 12th RabI* al-Awwal 
(19th in Hausaland). This is little celebrated by the ^ple except in 
Bornu, but clergy gather in the mosques and hold recitals of the 7 jA- 
rlr^at of al-FazazI, the Takhmls of the same poem by Abu Bakr 
Muhammad Ibn Muhib, and the Dals'U al-KhairSt. In Futa Jalon 
the iaromokos keep it as a day of fest and prayer and recite poems m 
Fulfulde in honour of the Prophet.* Dyula keep it as a festival day 
when young men parade with arms and war equipment ‘to guard the 
Prophet from his enemies’. The 26th Rajab, ‘when the Prophet ac¬ 
companied by an angel-guide visited the seven heavens and seven hells’, 
is observed by some clerics and is a recognized school holiday. On the 
14th Sha’bJln prayers are recited for deceased kinsfolk but graves are 

not visited. ^ \ 

Ramadin is preceded by two days of festival (cf. Shrove Tuesday;. 
The fast 3 is observed fiiirly strictly, for African life is so open that it is 
difficult to conceal the fact that one is not festing. The daily prayers, 
neglected throughout most of the year, arc more strictly observed. 
Hausa have a saying {ezumin jemagt) for those who observe the fest but 
neglect the devotions, which has acquired proverbial significance for 
half-doing something. Many are assiduous about both because they be¬ 
lieve that thereby sins committed during the year arc remitted. The 
27th day, Lailat al-Qadr, generaUy confused with the Night of Power, 
is observed by clergy who say that God spends this night regulating the 
affairs of the world. Since it is the night the Qur’in descended, many 
spend it reading the Qur’in in relays. In the evening ablutions per¬ 
formed and incense burned to speed the Jim on their way to prison. A 
Mandc feast of the virgins has been atoched to this date. In western 
Guinea children sing for presents, young men and maidens parade Ac 
streets, singing and dancing all night.^ They carry around ‘floats’ with 
representations of animals, boats, and Ac like. In Hausaland during 
Rama^ the commentary of JalSlain is read and translated by two 

• M&ndlnlct tnd DynU dS-«*d fw, 'd«y of the jre»t daace*, aaaii dS, 'the Prophet’* 

Moorith Anbic mBUJi M«ix» repoo mOlBdS-mtai Soaiaktmo^u n'lidUi To*re| gdnii 
Ktnari.Ted* tni Mi hmli Hiutt taJM gM or uiUr tUsjaka j Wobf gdmu } Sooghty 

almuju dfingffy Agr ^ingrr (birth festival) or ^idji (birth ni^t). 

* P. Marty, ItUm en CuMr, p. 336. 

* Tait’ U generaUy a corruptioo of Ar. jewai: Wat Mtndink* suMgai Dynla 

Hauia anurnii Soogfaay Anmt and iamme. Ramadin is ‘the mooth (raooo) of the fast’, 
io Dyula raigar/j Wat Maadinka Mende nmgabiii Hausa wian «aww; Nape 

errtM Boso awrfy* nn’hu. But we also get Wolof tori; Hauu wr/e* fiskima 

(thirst mooch). 

♦ Temoe mada (dance of the young) tad ttwrupaj Dyula kunrs (one sleep* not). 
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mShmSy disposing of two each day,* and during the last night the 
whole Qur an is recited (called tukuri). In the entrance hut of the chief 
cleric a group of from five to ten read a hit.b in turn until the sixty 
are completed. People drop in and leave alms in a calabash placed in the 
centre of the circle. In Nupeland in 1952 it was performed in three 
places in the large village of Katcha and at twenty in Bida. 

The new moon is anxiously awaited for if it is not seen the clerics 
will insist on another day of fasting. Its appearance is greeted with 
bursts of firing, beating of drums, and general rejoicing.* About eight 
o’clock in the morning the festival prayer {falot ai-idy Songhay sarty^ 
ilU) is held at a special praying-place outside the town {HzM^masallachi 
yidi) where the men assemble by quarters. The imSm leads a prayer of 
two rak^as in a low voice which is shrilled out by another cleric, then 
mounts the pulpit-block which has been carried from the mosque and 
recites a two-part khutbo. In Nupeland this is translated from Arabic 

into Hausaand then intoNupc,forhavingstudicd through the medium 

of Hausa they seem unable to translate directly. In western Guinea they 
have an unusual practice at both *idi. The almOtni standing on the block 
is covered with a white cloth (or a number of cloaks) like a canopy, 
under which he remains for half an hour reading sermons aloud and 
interpreting.Tcmncsaid hewascommuningwith Muhammad,Gabriel 
and the spirits of the dead. When the cloth is removed the people 
press upon him to rub their hands in his sweat and wipe it over their 
heads and bodies. Mendc said there was power {kpaya) in the sweat, 
and when they rubbed it on themselves they got ngauwanda (‘grace’). 
Many return home from the prayer by a different route froni die one 
taken when going. This, they say, is in accordance with a tradition that 
the Prophet ordered the first believers to perform the prayer outside the 
mosque in order not to be surprised by the infidels, and to return by 
different routes in order not to seem too large a group of people. Strict 
clergy disapprove of the drumming and dancing that goes on through¬ 
out the night. 

* lo H«nwUnd toy commeaury it known as JtUUioi. RedUtioo utiaJliA was a feature of 

the relifioos life of Moroeeo which penetrated sahiliaa centres. TaJiUrat 4 n‘I>fhjdn (p. 17/ 
26-27) says that in Timbuktu ‘the recitation of the of BuJtblrl durinj Rama^in m the 

atuAa of the pashas wss an old custom*. 

* This festival (Ar. or like the Great Feast, is known as xe/fej 

particular terms are: Tamahaqq amSd (Air)} Tokolor Aorie, Wolof Act/} Soainke 

,udkM n'fwUi Western Mandingo tudian iali\ Dyula miAiart tulu, ‘feast of tte moon of 
drinking’} Fulbe jutdt xnaseye} Songhay/sraw <fyinpT, ‘(mouth-) op«iag festival’} Hsusa 
fiaramar mIU or taVar aiumii Nupe sdUp, ‘little feast’} Yoroba iru» ewe, prayer of 
the fut’. 
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Before the most important feast of the year, al~ld al-kahlr^ on the 
12th of DhQ*l-hijja, towns are thronged with sheep. They are particu¬ 
lar to ensure that the ram fulfils the legal specifications otherwise the 
benefit may be lost. Hausa say the best animal is a ram with black ring^ 
around the eyes,^ and when it has not been blessed with these character¬ 
istics they anoint its head and feet with henna and put kohl round the 
eyes. On the festival morning the men process to the *ld plot outside the 
town for prayer and homily as at the previous festival. When this is 
finished the drum sounds and they bring a ram to the imSm who, re¬ 
citing ‘In the xmme of God, God is great, O God accept tin's offering', 
cuts its throat and the drum sounds again .3 Then everyone returns 
home, slaughters his ram before his house, and distributes it among 
relatives, clerics, and poor. The bones are carefully buried, but head 
and feet are kept for the 'AihOrS. The skin is often tanned and dressed 
for use as a prayer-rug. North African beliefs regarding the utility of 
the sacrificial ram on the Last Day have spread throughout the Sudan. 
Songhay say they support the bridge §irit on their backs, but the 
majority believe that all the rams turn into a large horse which carries 
you over the $ir2t. Unlike other feasts there is little drumming and 
dancing, and the three days are spent resting and visiting friends. 

3. THE TRAINING OF THE CLERIC 

The training of the cleric begins in the Qur in schools which are 
still very numerous.^ Teaching is not a profession exclusive of other 
occupations. Teachers are not paid fees, for teaching is regarded as a 
voluntary pious work,* though they receive gifts from the pupils* 

' Tuirei tifatJti tod ar*mat, Ultinuneden Tu«re| a/ash, ta/iia, ‘iprinf* Heb. 

idopted uader the form laiaiJa by Sonloke, Woiofi wotem Fulbe, end Mendinica, 
•loottide thdr own Cenni for 'the Greet Feetivel': Mendinka ■w/i*A(r, Hauu m//«, 

Nupe tdUUy Soninke Sana m'^altt fChesenke tana tah. Cemiptiona of ^aiffa alao appear: 
Heuia talUr lajya or Ukija-, Fnlfolde joldt laiha, Yorabo iltja. Other tenzu are Songhay 
or rpori (ifyager) from Arabk JtaitA^ 'ram') FuIbc (Fata Jelon) Jaii and JSlJt dtaAiri, 
DyuU da- 4 ^taa, 'day of loop'. 

‘ rigS mai-hwalli m At. or tSaalf m Berber inaBJa. 

* In the Sudaneae atatei it ia always the political chief who giTes the order for the first 
lacrifice. 

* In Katairu province of Northern Nif erit where the population nombers a million and a 
half, which means 150,000 children of school aye, there were 4,864 jj^ar'in schools with 
30,340 popita in 1950. In addition, there were 1,009 Ki>oela with 9,896 pupils of a pade be* 
yood pure recitation. In French Northern Cameroon! where MutUma number z6o,ooo there 
are only 5,000 children in (2ur*ih acboola. 

* Shaikh ^amad of Muina, however, fixed teachers ’ fees at 500 cowries per memorized 

or 30,000 cowries for the whole Qur'in. If the parents were unable to pay this amount be 
defrayed it from state fundi (Ch. Montetl, p. 151). 
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parents at festivals and specified stages of memorization. Most teachers 
augment their income by cultivating or following a profession. Some 
are traders for whom teaching has an economic value in assuring them 
a clientele, others hold a public office as imdmy judge, or village chief; 
whilst amulet-making forms an appreciable part of the income of all 
clergy. 

A charaacristic of Islamic education is its individualism. Anyone 
who can recite the Qur’Sn and write Arabic characters is qualified. He 
begins with a class of his own children and neighbours naturally send 
theirs along. Most schools are one-man affairs, but the master who 
teaches beyond the stage of mere recitation hands beginners over to 
older pupils. Women teachers are found mainly among Moors in Sene¬ 
gal and Mauritania. There are two grades of schools, distinguished in 
Hausa as makarantar allo^ ‘tablet-school*, and makarantar ‘law 
school*. In the first children arc taught to recite the Qur’an without 
understanding. The second embraces all further studies. Generally an 
r/mi-school merely teaches details about the performance of sa/^t, 
prayers for occasional offices like funerals, some exposition of Qur anic 
texts, and perhaps the study of a book of law. 

In Futa Jalon four categories of study arc distinguished:» dyangugo/y 
reading; windugoly writing; firugoly exegesis, explanation of the Qur’an 
in Fulfulde;/f»«a (Ar. farm)y higher studies. Dyangugoi is divided into 
three parts, alifbay the alphabet; sigiy pronunciation and spclling;/«^dr- 
tugol or rindingoly joining of letters, sounds, and words; and reading. 
Writing is studied concurrently with reading.* The Qur’an is learnt in 
six sections. Beginning with the first they turn to the l^t and 
work backwards until they reach the second. Higher studies begin after 
the Qur’an is learnt by heart. Firugol involves kahl (or a transla¬ 
tion <iUav3Ud)y study of the divine unity, and tafsiry Qur’inic exegesis 
in Fulfuldc. Kahi is based on the Sughra of Sulaim al-Awjall; and 
some teachers include the Burhan of As-SuyQtl. Along with theology 
goes the study o^tafsir. Hausa 'ulama arc strongly opposed to the trans- 

» The termi fof teiehef end echool ew frequently derived from Ar. yWe, ‘to recite*. AUo 
u Ar. ai'Uvt^ ‘il«te’} Mtndinka vtaUf*, vxtUksi Fulfuldc hallu-al, xiiallu^at. 

» Soothey: tiraJm (‘pUce of writing') hora» end tiraku O**- 
tir^u alem (Ar. VIm). 

* See P. Merty, L’hlam tn GuhUt, pp. 349 ~ 5 S* .... • • j* 

♦ The Sudeni ecript U derived from that of the Maghrib from which, however, it la die- 
tinguiahable. Adopted in the day* when the MaghribI wii trill le« differenriated from Kufic 
than it b today, it hat remained little changed, whereat the MaghriM hat become tomewhat 
more eUgant Calligraphy was not cultivated at an art in the Sudan any more than in the 
Maghrib and the Sudani Kript u very clumty, angular, and irregular. 
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lation of the Qur’in,* but it is translated orally into local languages at 
the W? sessions, in which case it is called tafsir. In Futa Jalon, how¬ 
ever, manuscript translations of the Qur’in exist in Fulfuldc and with 
the help of these Fulbe give their pupils more intelligent instruction 
than in most parts of West Africa. Firugol ends with an examination by 
the principal karamokes. One of them reads sections of the Qur’Sn and 
the candidate translates and comments. If successful he is entitled to be 
called tylmo. 

Those who succeed in passing/fr^fo/ can proceed to law proper \Jtnnu) 
which includes study of the Tukfat of Ibn 'Ajim, Risula of Ibn Abl 
Zaid, and the mukhtasars of Khalil ibn Isliaq aitd al-Akhdarl, with 
commentaries on tliesc works. A few study tawhid in Vmm 

ai-Barahirty Sulaim’s Kubra^ and other books. Arabic is studied by 
means of the Maqamat of al-Harirl and the Burda of al-Baslrl, and 
grammar in al-Jjurrilrrtiyya and sometimes the MJiyya of Ibn Malik. 
Tradition is rarely studied as a separate subject. The few who attain 
this degree arc called alfoy which is a high title only in Futa Jalori. 

It will be seen from the titles of the law books that the prevailing 
madhhah is that of MSliki the only exceptions being Shuwa Arabs and 
Indian Ahmadiyya who arc Hanafiyya,and some Bornu jurists, said 
to follow the same school. In the medieval Islam of the Sudan zone 
reverence for the law assumes an importance out of all proportion to 
actual observance. Islam is the written law. Hausa clerics so prize the 
Mukhtotor of Khalil that if one mentions al-Kxtah they think the 
reference is to Khalil’s treatise and not the Qur an. In Nilotic Sudan 
reverence for Khalil is tempered by Safism, the one not being more 
important than the other, but in western Sudan, even though all 
clerics arc linked with a tanqay only the Law is reverenced. 

From the nature of their training and reading it is not surprising that 
their religious compositions arc stilted, unnatural, couched in legalistic 
language, and entirely unoriginal in thought. ’Uthn^n dan Fodio, his 
brother *Abd AllSh, and his son Muhammad Bcio were copious com¬ 
pilers. Thus ’UthmSn dan Fodio’s tract* on the conditions under which 

* When a tranilalioo into Haou wu aufgetted they uttered a ibocked, 'It will Iok all iti 
Anreie'. Saltan Said Njoya of the recently converted Bamuin, on hia return from Mecca in 
l947t decided that the law would be better undentood and applied if the JJur'in were trani> 
latod into Bamutn. The followinf year a pasiins Mooriah cleric forbade the tranalation. Thia 
^ueition divided the Bamum Late two campa before iti tranalation waa finally decided upon 
(tee Cardairc, Contri^km k Pitudi dt l'U\«m nw, I.F.AN. 1949, p. 9*). A previoui Sultan 
Njoya at the beyinnini of the praeat century invented a aeript for writing Bamum. Thia waa 
at fint an Ideographic alphabet, then became ayUabic, and finally quui-alphabetic. 

* Entitled Sirij al^ijchwan fl ahamm yu^tij ilaihi fl badhi Veamin. 
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tlic wa^ng of war upon bad Muslims is permissible is based upon the 
work of al-Majhllt, which in turn is a compilation of citations from 
earlier authorities. Among the writings of ^-hSjj *Umar are a com¬ 
mentary on at-XijanI’s RinUSh al-hhcb ar~rahim (on the duties of the 
affiliated TijInI}, written in 1261/1845, SuySf as-Sa'^t Saftnat as- 
Sa'sdoy and zta'shlroi FazazI*Stf/-Q‘»f^ idal-'UhrimyySt. The literary 
output of Sudan Muslims is impressive on paper but in fact their writ¬ 
ings show no originality and slavishly follow the form and terminology 
of the books they have assimilated. Given the nature of their training, 
which stresses only the necessity for establishing precedents, this lack of 
originality, r<^rded as bid'oy is natural. 

4. THE INFLUENCE OF ARABIC UPON INDIGENOUS 

LANGUAGES 

A noteworthy aspect of the spread of Islam is the interrelationship 
between linguistic and religious factors and here as elsewhere its spread 
has been accompanied by the absorption of an Arabic vocabulary. The 
mediating factor, however, has not been Arabic-speakers but the law 
books learnt by the clergy. This means that Arabic has remained an 
exotic means of expression. Few colloquial and daily-life words seeped 
into African languages and when talking in Arabic to higher clergy 
stilted legal terminology has to be employed for them to be able to 
understand. 

This limited literary diffusion may be contrasted with the part played 
by Arabic in North Africa, Mauritania, and Nilotic Sudan. Through¬ 
out Mauritania a vast linguistic revolution led to the substitution of the 
HassSniyya dialect of Arabic for Berber and Soninkc. Apart from 
Moors Arabic is only spoken by Arab tribes in central Sudan. Even 
upon people in contact with Arabs spoken Arabic has had little in¬ 
fluence except among urban Songhay and in Bornu and Waday. On the 
other hand, the literary language of the law books ^ enriched ^e 
languages of Muslims with hundreds of religious, political, commercial, 
and abstract words and expressions. The difference this has made is 
evident when the means of expression at the disposal of Wolof, Mande, 
Dyula, Songhay, and Hausa arc compared with those of animist tribes 
speaking related languages. The last two are especially ri^ in words of 
Arabic origin. Common vocabulary for anything to do wi^ Islam ^o- 
vides a link between languages that have no linguistic relationship. The 
need for wider means of expression became felt everywhere after 
the establishment of European rule. Through the work of Christian 
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missions the main African languages were reduced to writing and 
enriched with a wider vocabulary, but the cfFcct of European langua^ 
upon those of Muslims is restricted to new needs which do not include 
religion, and that term covers the whole of traditional life 

Another effect of the influence of Arabic has been to stimulate the 
writing of African languages in Arabic characters, although its lack of 
vowels makes the script unsuitable.* Tokolor and Fulbe in Futas T. oro 
and Jalon, Hausa, Songhay, and even Wolof, often correspond with 
each other in their own languages. One reason for the depth of Islam m 
Futa Jalon may be ascribed to the composition of poems in Fulfuldc, 
for which they have formed a special prosody, whose purpose is to 
mediate the nuin features of Islam to the illiterate masses. 1 hese versi¬ 
fied sermons were preserved by the adaptation of Arabic characters to 
their sounds through the use of special diacritical points. 'U thman dan 
Fodio also composed verse sermons in Hausa^ but his initiative was fol¬ 
lowed by few others. Because of their exaggerated reverence for Arabic 
Hausa clerics set themselves against the practice of reciting vernacular 
religious poems and thus stifled this means for spreading religious ideas. 
It is noteworthy that Fulbe adapted their own language for new re¬ 
ligious expressions and employ few Arabic words and phrases compared 
with the vast number Hausa introduced into similar poems. 

Arabic borrowings do not disturb the lin^istic equilibrium for they 
are transformed in accordance with phonetic laws governing African 
languages. Thus double consonants are separated by vowels and final 
consonants given a vowel ending, sounds *ain and ^^ain disappear, W 
changes to Jt and sh to s (seiu for s, 5, d, dh, d, 2, z coalesce into 

one sound. Although words may be considerably transformed (Hausa: 
gasinya for haqiqa^ ‘truth\ and allowa for al-vjuds^ ablution ) few 
undergo the phonetic changes characteristic of Bantu language in 
forming verbs and plurals (e.g. Fulftilde sohorere, ‘spur’, Tunisian 
Arabic shdhOr, becomes tohoride i n the plural), and in general the Arabic 
original is recognizable. 

A new range of ideas has been assimilated through the formation of 

* The only ilplubet in etiitaiee in We*t Africi before Anbic wM the Libyco-Berbef 
Tiflaeghof the Tuereg. All otbm, excepting grephic end lymbolic »ignt (such m ere deeeribed 
by S. de Ganay, 'Graphic bamfaara dei nombrea’.y. Soc. Afr. vt (1950)* *95 invented 

within relatively recent timei. 

» Veniacwlar poemi by 'Uthmin and others are given in C. H. Robinioci, S^eimnt of 
Hatud Littraturt, 1896. Hatua employ the term ojami (Ar. *<yW, 'sjamjjfo, ‘wtlandiah’) for 
vernacular textt written in Anbic charaeten. It ii ala© uaed for bed Arabic, cf. Spaniib 
aljamiado in both aeatci. 
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caiques^ words and phrases formed by mechanical translation of Arabic 
expressions. This is especially evident in languages like Hausa and 
Songhay which have the instinct of composition: Hausa Mlah yayi 
masa jinl^aiy Songhay ma hinni ga, ‘May God have mercy on 

him’, said after mentioning someone who is dead. Also vernacular 
words gain new significance through the influence of Islamic ideas. 
From Hausa <f<5y<7, ‘one*, derives Makadmchty the One, and kadatta^ to 
acknowledge the unity of God; similarly sulmya^ ‘to fall off’, is em¬ 
ployed for ‘to apostatize*. 


5. THE INFLUENCE OF THE PILGRIMAGE 

The influence of the pilgrimage begins early in the history of Islam 
in West Africa and Arab chroniclers have left many accounts of pil¬ 
grimages made by rulers of Sudan states since that of Baramandana of 
Mali in the eleventh century a.d. Apart from rulers ordinary pilgrims 
visited the holy places throughout the centuries.* Sudanese with Mecca 
as their goal were faced with a formidable journey. Practicable routes 
fell into two groups: northern across the Sahara to the Mediterranean 
coast and eastwards to the Red Sea. The Sahara crossing offered no 
great difficulty provided the pilgrim could join a caravan, but it was 
costly and could not be taken by the poor unless they travelled as servants 
or slaves of rich pilgrims or traders. The diversity of routes can be seen 
from a map of Saharan trade-routes. Western Moors travelled to 
Morocco, especially after the foundation of the TijJniy)^ tariqa^ since 
this gave them the opportunity of visiting Ahmad at-Tijinl’s tomb at 
Fez. Others crossed central Sahara from Timbuktu, Gao, north N igeria, 
and the Chad. Hausa preferred to take the route to Tripoli through 
Agadez, Ghat, and Ghadames because it was fairly safe and they could 
make their way by trading. The only practical way for people travelling 
on foot was the eastern route, but it was much more arduous and 
dangerous, and the robbery, enslavement, and massacre of pilgrims was 
a common event,* 


1 Few of tbe»e remeined for ituiy ia UUmic centres. Afriew rntO^t in the Asher <le not 
include one for western Suden. They comprise: the M»ihiriha (North Afriesw), BarSira 
(Nubiens). (essMm Sudsn), yaUna (Ethlopiini). (lUnun wd 

Hsus*), SuUi^ (Dir Si!* *nd W*d*y). sod Ardofor (Dsrfur). The number of West Afnc«as 
itudyio* *t the A*h.r never seems to here been pttt fin 1 9 S» there were lOJ from the AO.F. 
*nd shout SO from Northern Nirris). The full certiBcte of ’Him esn only be to 
Etyptisns. but foreign studentt receive * ccrtific*te testifying thst they h.ye .ttenM the 
requisite lectures. White West A^ctns were known *$ (from SbinqH in M»un- 

tsnia) *nd BUcIci ss So^dn, or, p«rticuUrly in the esstem Sudan, as Takirtr or 

» Bruce give* an account of the tnassacre in the Nilotic Sudan of a caravan of Takrun 
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The nineteenth century was a difficult period for pilgrimage because 
it was the most disturbed in West African history. Apart from mtcrnd 
wars pilgrim-routes were affected by the crisis the whole world 

was undergoing through European penetration. No esmblishcd re¬ 
ligious leaders dreamt of facing the perils, but the foct that ordinary 
people did attempt it, although they might be enslaved or drafted 
into Mahdist armies on the way, shows that pilgrimage is an urge from 
which they could not be deflected by the dangers of the way. When 
Africa settled down under the control of European powers the positmn 
changed and the pilgrimage became easier to accompHsIi than ever be¬ 
fore. New ways were opened by sea and the poor-route eastwards b^ 
came safe after defeat of the khalifa 'Abd Allah in 1898. In tlic early 
days the lure of Mecca governed the direction of irreconalablcs to the 
new regimes. Tokolor, fleeing before the French advance, migratwl 
eastwards to Sokoto where they took part in xha jihad against the 
British, then moved on to settle eventually in Nilotic Sudan and the 
Hijai. But since the first decade of European rule the motive for east¬ 
ward migration has been religious. 

The pilgrimage is costly to the rich and arduous to the poor so natur¬ 
ally the number who go are limited. It is not especially prized in Seneg^ 
and Marty wrote that out of 1,385 schoolmasters only twenty had 
accomplished it.' Hausa and negroid Fulbe of Northern Nigeria arc 
keener than any other West Africans, a psychological fiictor distinguish¬ 
ing them ftom eastern Sudan Muslims. Hausa, of course, are an enter¬ 
prising people to whom it provides an outlet for their love of travel and 
trade. Many feel that it is virtuous to live and die near the holy places. 
Thus the Tijam khalifa Alfii Hashim (d. 1934) and 'Umar Gambo 
(d. 1918) settled in Mecca, where at least 4,000 West Africans arc 
permanently established. 

The principal route is through Maiduguri, Fort Lamy, Abeshc, 
Ginena, Fashcr, Nahud, to El-Obeyd from which the train carries 
them to the Red Sea. This was formerly the route for heavy camel- 
borne traffic but today the majority travel by lorry. Still the writer has 
seen many wadking, accompanied by women and children, and leading 
a donkey laden with their possessions. Pilgrimage is undertaken by the 

t^Crimi led by Mu^emnud ('the Eunuch'), one of the Ner® ~a«ch guerdiuii 

of the Ka'be who had been allowed to eiait hit homeland and wai returninj via Seonar and 
Sheodi (T. Bniee, Travtls, 1805, vi. 40*-*. 4 - 77 )- M. at-TuoW $how» that a regular yearly 
pilgrimage caravan went eastwards from Waday when he mentions that m iS+i it had to 
proceed by Awjala and Egypt owing to the itrained rdatioai which then eiisted^^tween 
Waday and Darfur p. 236). ‘ RJH.M. xxviu. 31. 
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poor primarily from desire to earn reward in the next world, for not 
only is the journey arduous but the returned pilgrim does not enjoy an 
enhanced reputation. Yet they feel that it is worth all the miseries. 
Some arrive back with new gaudy clothes, but the majority do not wear 
any distinctive dress. The charm-making power of the pilgrim may be 
increased (many are found selling relics, generally spurious, from the 
holy cities), but he does not enjoy greater consideration, and if he is a 
cleric he must be careful not to incur the jealousy of fellow clerics. He 
tells stories of the wonders he has seen, but one aspect he is silent about, 
the hardships of the journey, the slights and contempt to which he has 
been subjected, and the way he has been rooked by the inhabitants of 
Mecca.* He cannot accomplish it under seven ycars^ for he has not only 
to earn enough to feed himself and his family on the journey, but has to 
save money to pay for railway fares, the sea-crossing from Suakin to 
Jidda, entry fees and pilgrim’s dues ,3 guides, sacrificial sheep, lodging 
and keep in the Hijaz. All these are very onerous. The difficulties have 
led many to settle on the way, particularly on the return journey. Those 
with money who go by the land-route take a year and quite a number 
prefer to do this rather than uke the easy route by sea or air and be 
scorned on their return as pseudo-pilgrims. 

Although the motives of the poor are primarily religious, those of 
the rich are mixed. As in the past newly converted chiefe affirmed their 
adherence to a world faith by heading for Mecca, so today new ad¬ 
herents, from a petty chief in Sierra Leone to the Alifin of Oyo in 
Yorubaland, set off soon after conversion with the view of enhancing 
their standing in the new religion. Air travel has made its accomplish¬ 
ment simple for men with money and they need not be away longer 
than three weeks.* Again, as in the past, it has the effect of stirring in 

* There »re eiceptioni. When *n emir went on pllfriimfe in 193+ vi* Fort Limy uid 

Kbirtoum, ‘he complained of the rapodty be encountered in the Hedja* which forced him to 
obuia an advance of ,^350 Miniiter at Jeddah’, M/wm; Annual m tht 

^erMrna Pro«fee<i, 1934, p. 6. 

* The average time Ukea by thoae who follow the eaatem route is seven yean, and fifteen 

is not uncommon. The number of pil«rinii passins annuaUy U about 8,000 (7,904. Weit 
Africans passed through Suakin in 1946). This mean* that at any one time there are 50,000 
to 60,000 actually on the move. _ 

» The Hijaa entrance tax CCs) and pilgrim’s duet GCss) were abolished to 195*. 

The pilgrimages of the weL-to-do by sea, land, and air routes sre today organised by 
fovemmenu. In 1956, 305 pilgrims from the A.O.F. travelled by act. Other French routei go 
across the Sahara and eaitwards from the Chad region. A toUl of 2483 pilgitins from 
Northern Nigeria were issued with travelling certificates and pusports for the 1956 plgiw* 
age. Of these 2420 were travelling by road and 63 by air. Since more than 1,500 Nigenans 
booked flights the majority must hive been oeo-Muslinu from south-west Nigena. 
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them a temporary zeal for enforcing provisions of Islamic law.* Thus 
a Dahomean chief was found hurrying home in order to rectify an in¬ 
heritance which had not been settled according to Islamic prescriptions. 
Sa*ld Njoya of the Bamum (Cameroons) wrote on his return from 
Mecca in 1947: 

The question of amulets particularly engaged my attention. Seeing that 
Arabs are satisfied with prayer alone I asked one of them if the wearing of 
amulets is enjoined upon Muslims. ‘Never’, he replied, and then explained as 
follows the origin of the desire for them, ‘Before the penetration of Islam into 
the Sudan the Sudanese were so steeped in idolatry that the religion dalroyed 
paganism only imperfectly. When in their turn the Sudanese were ready to 
spread Islam they preached it with this pagan defect Thus it is that Hausa and 
other Africans received only an Islam polluted with amulets.’* 

The pilgrimage plays an important part in giving African Muslims a 
conception of Islam as a world religion and of a common religious in¬ 
heritance. Travelling the whole way entirely through Muslim countries 
gives them the impression that Islam is the religion of Africa. However 
difficult the journey and however much they suffer from Meccan ex¬ 
tortion, they get a sense of the brotherhood of Islam, transcending 
tribal divisions. Many pilgrims gain some conception of current poli¬ 
tical issues in the Middle East and are a factor in the diffusion of eastern 
political and religious influences in West Africa. 

6 . THE INFLUENCE OF THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS 

(a) The Cult of Saints 

The first thing the student of Islam notices in West Africa is the 
absence of a saint cult among Negro peoples. Later as he travels around 
he finds that it does exist. It is the focal point of the religion of the 
whites of Sahara and Sahil regions and amongst Negro peoples (Wolof 
in particular) in the Senegal and borderland regions influenced by 
Moors. But it can be said definitely that the cult of saints is not an in¬ 
tegral part of the religious life of most West African Negroes. This is 
surprising. The cult is an important factor in the lives of Hamitic 
peoples from Morocco to Egypt and the eastern Sudan. Arabization 

* On the reform* which Atkija Mu^unnud tried to initiate lee T. al^fattOsky p. 15. 

* Cardairc, CattriSuthm i Titud* dt VItUm N«ir, 1949, p. 19. The 16th chief, Idria Njoya 
(1895—1923), tftor 2 peculiar rdifioua hiitory, became a Mualin in 1918. Both lalam and 
Chfiatianity ipread rapidly among the Bamum: Chriadana number 15,000 and Mualims be* 
tween 20,000 and 30,000 out of a total population of 80,000 (aee Tkt ftofitt cf li* Ctntral 
Ceawroeiu, Ethnographic Surrey of Afnca, Western Afriqa, pert ix, pp. 5^57). 
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and the depth to which the religious orders took hold may account for 
this in part and in West Africa arabized Hamites are the most fervent 
devotees of saints. 

In central Sudan spirit cults take its place. Belief in spirits springs 
from contact with nature, whilst that in saints arises from belief in the 
baraka of a person. Similarities between aspects of the saint cult and 
Hausa bSri spirits may be mentioned. Saints are spirits with links with 
certain places (tree, hill, tomb). They travel faster than light, visit each 
other, and are heard talking. They are amoral, do evil as well as good; 
inflict misfortune, disease, and death upon those who incur their anger, 
but also cure and restore to life, and respond to their worshippers. Some 
saints appear as animals and others possess their devotees. Danger is rife 
at visitation rites {TaySra) when correct procedure and propitiation by 
gift and sacrifice are necessary. All these are characteristic of bSrt spirits. 

*Maraboutisme* is essentially subjection to a religious personality 
and his cult when dead. It made its appearance among the Moors 
through their link with North African Islam, which is saturated with 
the idea of baraka. Moorish clerics became affiliated to tarlqas and 
spread their liunies in the Sudan, but the saint cult did not spread with 
affiliation and is only found in its characteristic form in the Sahil region. 
The saint is one invested by God with power to work miracles, a 
quality to be distinguished from the working of magic, but this power is 
attributed to few holy men in West Africa.* Relatively few stories arc 
told of miracle-workers. They are related of like 'Uth- 

min dan Fodio and especially al-hajj *Umar,» and of a few present-day 
clerics such as Shehu Fanta Midi Kaba (i 878 -i 955 )> ‘the sharlf of 
Kankan’, who achieved a great reputation in western Guinea. But this 
is a different thing from the power of baraka and on the border-line 
with magic. 

The real test of the existence of the saint cult is the continuity of 
veneration after death, and although the Moors endow those revered 
during their lifetime with an enhanced reputation after death, Negroes 
take no care whatever of the burial-place of their saints. Even when 
tombs are preserved no cult practices grow up. Marty affirms that at 
Touba the hut-tombs of the founder and his sons do not attract pilgrims, 
for ‘pious visits to the graves of great marabouts, so much in honour in 

> Marty vnitei of FuU Jaloa: ‘Le den dea miracles n'est pas le fait des karanmko feula* cC 

fort pen ont joui de la rdputation de thaumaturge. Encore, cei prodigei dtatcni-ili tout k fait 
aceideoteU.’ L’ltUm tn p. 478. 

> Ahin»dal*‘AdninIcompiledanac«ountofUDiar'siniraclescalled'/y<fo/vMr^«tM rf- 

4 urar Ji ’AioV*•“ osi-tAaiJiA "Umar (MS. Biblio. Nat. 5559 * 573 +)* 
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North Africa, are absolutely unknown in Negro country, among Dya- 
kank^ as among other islamized peoples’.* The areas where tombs are 
found and their numbers provide an indication of the strength of the 
cult and show that it belongs essentially to Moorish regions. The most 
honoured saints are those who have living representatives to maintain 
their cult. The most famous in Hawd and Sahil arc those of Ahmad 
al-BakkS*I at Waiataand Muhammad al-FUdil on the road from Gumbu 
to Walata, near the wells of Dir as-Salam. The majority of tombs arc 
only the centre of a clan cult. They arc generally unpretentious build¬ 
ings, conforming to the architecture of the region, in which the actual 
grave is indicated by a box of wood, as in North Africa, or a mound of 
mud. Even here tombs arc not well kept} that of Muhammad FSdil b. 
*Ubaid, second head of the Fidiliyya, near the well of al-*Afiya, is 
rapidly becoming a ruin. The Soninke and other Negro peoples of tlic 
Sahil, although so closely in touch with Moorish devotion, rarely 
venerate tombs.* Timbuktu, in close relationship with the Maghrib for 
centuries and not a centre for N^ro Islam, contains nuny tombs of 
religious leaders.* The cult is also found in the Masina region (capital 
jenne). In Nigeria the only tomb known as a qubba is that of'Uthmin 
dan Fodio, a gloomy ill-kept building, visited sometimes by those about 
to set off on pilgrimage. 'Uthmin himself prohibited tomb reverence 
and offerings at graves. The tomb of Milam Dendo (d. 1833), founder 
of the present line of etsus of Bida, at Raba, is a small, crumbling mud 
building with a thatched roof, which no one seems to visit. The real 
proof of the existence of the saint cult is whether people visit them to 
make special requests, and this Negro Muslims rarely do. Among 
Negroes pilgrimages to shrines are only characteristic of the Wolof 
who visit the tomb of Ahmad BambaatTouba(Baol}on 19th and 20th 
Muharram when a vast concourse congregates (40,000 in 1945 and 
250,000 in 195^)* "^olofmcmbersofthcHiiiziyyaTijiniyya visit the 
tombs of al-hijj Malik Si (d. 1929) and other leaders at Tivawan in 
Cayor. But with Negro peoples in general, although public opinion 
canonizes devotion, learning, or manifestation of power in the living, 
no account is taken of these same men when dead. This is perhaps re¬ 
lated to the feet that pagan Sudanese pay little attention to the graves of 

• P. Marty, Gmhtt, p. 3 J9. Thi* TouU it the gidirl Dyikankc lettlement in the north of 

FoU Jalon founded by d-hljj Setim in 1815. * Cf. P. Marty, S^dat, i*. «9i. 

* Many of these, such as SrdI Balqitim it-TawItt who pined a reputation as an innovator 
in the ritual of Friday prayer, arc mentioned in TdrtkA aS’SudS». Ma^Od al-Kiti jives a list 
of thirteen tombs in TlmboJctn and Jeone rejtoas at which intercessory prayer is efficacious 
(T. ai-Ftutdsk, pp. 91-92 (170-4)). 
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ancestors once the full ceremonies have been accomplished. This is 
connected with their idea of the personality of man which is severed 
from the disint^rating corpse, whereas Islamic belief links the soul 
with the corpse, one day to be resurrected, which it visits and to which 
honour can therefore be paid. 

(^) The Influence of the Tanias 

Only two tariqas^ the Qidiriyya and Tijaniyya, arc of significance 
in West Africa. Scattered groups calling themselves Shadhiliyya are 
found, but they arc not interrelated, except in western Guinea, and 
came into existence through individual clerics receiving initiation 
whilst in North Africa or on pilgrimage. SanusI influence, at one time 
strong in the Chad region, is of littlcsignificancetoday.^ Thc'ArOsiyya- 
Salimiyya^ was introduced into the Chad region by the Tripolitanian 
tribe of Awlad Sulaiman, but they changed to the Sanasiyya,^ and then 
became TijSniyya. Trading relations have led to individuals adopting 
North African orders. ‘IsSwiyya* travel along trade-routes fromZindcr 
to the Upper Volta, but they arc chiefly charlatans and jugglers and do 
not propagate. There arc a few Rahmaniyya in Banjagara.® These arc 
of no importance and here we shall seek to assess the influence of the 
two main orders in the life of Muslims today. 

To anyone approaching West African Islam from the eastern Sudan 
and North Africa the religious influence of the tariqas seems very 
modest indeed. Adherence means little more than an affiliation which 
adds a few litanies to daily prayer and enjoins mutual obligations be¬ 
tween members. French writers have noted the contrast between the 
role the orders play in the A.O.F. and North Africa. M. Brivifi wrote 
that for the majority of Sudanese Muslims their attachment is merely 

the wearing of a label to which no precise significance is attached: the adding 
of a formula to one’s prayer. It means primarily following the way which one’s 
father or religious initiator followed. You belong to this or that mysdeal order 

* Repre»cnt»tJve» of mtoj' *re found in the suh-sthinn tnaitif of Air which hit 

ilway* a croct-roads of cultural influencea. Betide* the Qidiriyya which it the itroufett, 

we find the Hjlniyya, SanOtiyya (Kel Owey and Kd Ijiaer), Madaniyya, T»yr‘l»yy** 
‘ArOiiyya. 

* Pounded by Abfl ’l-'Abbit b. 'ArOt (d. 1460) and reorjanieed by *Abd u-SaUm al-Pitrt of 
ZUten (d. I 795 )- 

) O. Nachtigal, Sahara et Soudan, French tranal. Parit, l88t. p. 380. 

* The'Iawiyya,aderi«tiYeoftbeJaaQliyya,watfoundedbyMu^jnmtdb.‘Ial{d. 15*3/ 

4), patron aaint of Meknea. 

» Afr. Fr. R.C., 1912, p. 19. Thit /erlft, t derivatiTe of the Khilwatiyyfl?afiilwiyya, 
wat founded by M. b. 'Abd ar-Ratunln al-Jurjurf, e. 1715/28-1793/4. 
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by reason of race. You are bora a Tijlnl when you are bomaTofcolor, because 
the Tokolor conqueror, al-hijj 'Umar, was a propagator ofTijSnism; whilst 
you are a Qtdiri if bora a Pulo, since the Fulbe of Shehu Hanadu and in 
general all the old Sudanese races, had for long been Qldiri.* 

The orders In West Africa became ordinary non-esoteric religious 
associadons. They are important in assessing West African Islam. 
They were used by leaders like al-hajj 'Umar as a means for binding 
devotees, through the oath of allegiance, to the cause of the jihad^ and 
have been the cause of bitter feuds and rivalry among Muslims, 'roday 
few people do not have a vague link through their cleric to *Abd al« 
Qadir or Ahmad at-Tijanl. But it must be realized that they rarely 
have anything to do with mysticism. Their leaders were the ordinary 
clergy l^ing their Ignorant co-religionists in prayer and teaching them 
their religious duties. Yet account must be taken of the fact that a few 
arc well versed in the doctrine and rules of their order, whilst genuine 
mystics arc not unknown.* Further, though the ordinary member 
knows nothing of the mysddsm upon which his order is based, attach¬ 
ment has an important bearing upon his moral life. In Nigerian states 
injunedons of the clerics have little effect in inducing observance of the 
mo^ code of Islam, but admittance to the TijinT order may change an 
individual’s life. Tijanis arc stricter than Qidirls, hence their greater 
influence. They stress observance of positive precepts as well as of pro¬ 
hibitions Such as smoking and drinking, lying and corrupdon, and a 
Tij^r in Hausaland will have nothing to do with hSri. Consequently 
an initiated member feels that he belongs to a religious dlitc. The 
orders have exercised an important missionary and political role, but 
from the religious point of view they represent the puritan rather than 
the mystical aspect of West African Islam. 

(f) Doctrine and Practice 

Many Moors and Fulbe of Futa Jalon arc acquainted with the 
teaching and regulations of their *way ’,3 but the majority of clergy arc 
very ignorant and differ greatly in tendencies, practices, and devotions. 

> J. Br^, Itlamimt tonirt 'Ntturitm' om SouJa» Franf^n, 1923, p. 205. 

^ > See Th. MoBod’i tccotiiit ofTjreme Boker $ilib Ttl, • descendtnt ef tl^i] •Umtr.in 
Uopoira«m 3 r»t«jMiotjd«uii',ZrfAfo«£r*»eArtWni,oQ. 2,1947, pp, 2i7-28{ idem,‘Ua 
homme de Dteo: Tierno Boktr’, Friunu afrieamt, do *. S-9, 1950, pp. 149-57. 

* The tenn fart^ i« little known. Hsuu employ ttarilta ntlicr for 'to perfonn the dAikr\ 
whibl they uyjama'a alAMrdwa for the locil ceagregetion. Often the vemictiUr word for 

wty »employed(Mutde: 7'vAM‘ifr'o)./^ff«/iiuiedmtheienieofUnkor»ffili»tion:Muide 

viiinuu. 
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The tic of unity is no more than the link with one’s local cleric. Even 
a common name is often lacking. Some clergy are both Qadirl and 
Tij 3 nT. Moors like Muhammad fUdil, his son Sa'd Bu, and Bu Kunta 
conferred both traditions indifferently, although a TijanI rule prohibits 
joining other tariqas. But in most cases the rule is observed. In spite of 
all divergences there is a norm of belief and practice. §Qfism is their 
theoretical foundation. This shows itself in the chain of authority 
which links the village cleric to the saintly founder, in the language 
used at the investiture of a muqaddam and initiation of a muridy in the 
litanies, prayers, and manuals of instruction. 

At the head of each order is theoretically a shaikh. Under him are 
local agents, generally called muqaddams and sometimes khallfasy who 
enrol, train, and initiate new members, collect dues and organize the 
collective dhikrs. Among Moors the establishment (zOtuiya) of a mu¬ 
qaddam is generally a compound enclosing a group of buildings with 
sections for the muqaddamy his family, disciples {talaha^y pilgrims (for it 
generally encloses a tomb), and a mosque and school. Few zdwiyas of 
this kind are found among Negro peoples except in Senegal. 

Ritual is centred around dhih-y performed alone and in congregation. 
At initiation the aspirant (murid) swears an oath of allegiance, receives 
a rosary, and is allocated litany ‘tasks’ (au/rUd, sing, ivird) to be recited 
with its aid.* A degree of mystery is attached to the permission to recite 
awrsd and the phrase ‘to take the tuird of Shaikh X’ means to be 
initiated into Shaikh X’s toriqa. Clergy in Northern Nigeria tried to 
make out that the tariqas were secret societies whose liturgies only the 
initiated should know. Dhikr as a method for the cultivation of the 
divine presence is almost unknown. It is thought of as individual or 
collective ‘praise’ of God and the Prophet. At the congregational 
stance (Ar. hadra)* under the leadership of the local muqaddam^ 
litanies and invocations arc chanted in rhythm. They arc supposed to 

* SoQghay di^ir (Ar. dJiikr) mesDi *W t«U betds*. The Qldirf roetry haa 99 betdf divided 

into three groups, tod thnt of the Hjints consUti of 100 he«U divided 12, tS, 20,20,18,22. 
These trrsngemenu sre in eecordsnee with the requirements of their respective itUnies. The 
term for rosery is » corruption of Arabic tathfi or taitifu, e.g. Haoss fdord* (the vtrious types 
having their names, e.g. fad is s rossry mide of wooden be*ds,/rf*rar one nude of black beeds 
decorated with silver), Nupe tasaii (repetition of the rosary is itiUti)', Songhay 
Mindioka The rosary sequires symbolical importance from its ose io initiidoo and 

cult practices. It is a symbol of authority. Among Dyula the new family head always inherits 
bis predecessor's rosary even though, as a result of the encroachment of Islamic law, he is 
entitled to nothing else of his property. An initiating shaikh when about to die designates his 
successor by binding him his rosary and prayer-mat. 

* An abridgement of AU4k (or an-nM)^ 'the presence of God (sr the Prophet)'. 
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concentrate thought, feeling, and action upon God or, more commonly, 
the Prophet, for they believe that mystical union with God is exceptional 
and that it is better to seek to attain contact with Muhammad. Pro¬ 
vided the ritual is correctly performed Tijanis hold that the Prophet 
comes at the second reding of the prayer, Jawhorat al-KamsL^ The 
phenomenon of possession is one of the deepest expressions of religious 
experience among Sudanese and the experience of dhikr normally has 
analogies with this, yet in West Africa this aspect oidhikr has caught 
on only to a limited degree. The noisy dhikr is performed by Qiidirls in 
the central Sudan, particularly in Bornu and Waday which have been 
influenced by tartqas of the Nilotic Sudan, but Kunta and Moor^ are 
opposed to it. Tijanis prohibit extravagances but the HamTilist bnuidi 
has performed extravagant dhikrs since the time of the founder. How¬ 
ever, the musical aptitude of the African, characterised by the chant, 
highly developed rhythm, and antiphony, has found expression in the 
recital of religious poems in Arabic and vernaculars at dhikr gatlicrings. 


{d) Qadiriyya 

Most Qadirl mystical lineagesin West Africa go bade toal-Mukht5r 
b. Ahnud (1729-1811) of the Arab Kunta tribe* who founded a 
xswiya in AzawSd, nor^ of Timbuktu, which became the centre of 
the order. From him derive the affiliations of the two jihad leaders, 
Hamadu of Misina and 'Uthmin dan Fodio.J Another famous shaikh 
he initiated was Sldya TKablr (1780-1868) of the Awl3d Birri. His 
grandson, Sldya Baba (1869-1924), from his zawiya at Bu-Tillmit in 
the Traraa region, gained great influence over Moorish tribes in 
Mauritania and Negro peoples (especially Wolof traders) in Senegal* 
The branch formed by a contemporary of Shaikh Sldya, Muhammad 
ai-rtdil (1780-1869) of the Ahl Jilib Mukhtar, has become a new 
order, the Fadiliyya.* He adapted his teaching to the needs of Negroes. 

! S* ^ tl-Akkar, by M. 'Alwln p. 3. 

T^r Aoeettor Mutumnud tUKuntf C4me from T«wlt in the fifteoitb century. The 

ti ted by th T ihe tribe. He wa« ini- 

dated by the T.witT reformer, tl-M.jhltl, on the Utter'i return journey from HeuuUnd 

Umar II t*xA to have lent diKiples to preach Islam throughout the Sahara, Niger buckle, and 
Hauttland («cord.ng to T^'rlkk Aa«e. cf. Marty. I. «). He did not have active 

tucceiiori until aI*MukhtSr. 

J-Ltl'.; 16 ,); -AM Alllhdu Fodi,. 

Ta^tit m X). Jfl x (19M}, 34-25. 

♦ Thii branch it tometimei known as LcaTdiyya. 

a aUjl^W !‘^**^*y» *“***«"» Muhammad al-Agh^af (d. 1860), U derived 
a imall tnbal /erfje which u regarded, without juitificadoo, aa hereUcah chiefly because of 
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He was succeeded by his nephew, Muhammad b. ‘Ubaid (1823-1901), 
but his sons, especially Sa*d Bu (1850-1917}, had greater influence 
among Negroes. 

Through the propaganda of these Moors and through Negroes 
studying in their xStoiyas the QSdiri U)ird was diffused throughout the 
Sudan. Negro QadirTs at any distance from the Sahil, related only to 
their local clerics, know nothing of the Moorish heads and have little 
feeling of belonging to a widespread organization. It is otherwise with 
traders who And affiliation a valuable link. 

A flimous saint in the Senegal was Ahmad Bamba b. M. b. Habib 
Allah (d. 1927). Although affiliated to both Qadiri)rya and Tijaniyya 
his way (Murldiyya) was primarily that of the first, derived from Sh. 
Sldy2. His is a genuine Negro tariqa orientated for life in the changing 
Africa. It spread with tremendous rapidity since 1886^ especially 
among agriculturist Wolof, but has also proved attractive to pagans, 
and must be regarded as the most powerful religious force in the Senegal. 
Its expansion was not arrested by the death of the founder and the great 
festivals are reported to be occasions of veritable anthropolatry. The 
mosque of Touba, the spiritual centre, situated on the spot where 
Ahmad received the revelation of his mission, is one of the largest in 
Africa. Great stress is placed on the sanctity of the founder and his 
successors^ for this redeems the sins of affiliates, provided they submit 
themselves, abandon their personal spiritual life, and are ready to under¬ 
take the temporal tasks assigned them. A formula forever on their lips 
is: *Thc prayer of the Master obliterates the sins of the murJd' The 
order has deeply influenced social structure and the relationship of man 
and land. Agriculture has been sanctified to the service of God and His 
shaikh and a system of collective farms has been developed.^ 

The Qadiriyya spread from Jenne-Timbuktu region into central 
Sudan before the Fulbe conquest, but it was only a clerical allegiance. 
The existing groups on the middle Niger, Zerma, and Northern 
Nigeria derive from the teaching of ‘Uthmin dan Fodio. During the 

«xtnvagin( Mikri unchirtcceriitic of Mauritaniui laUm. The actual founder wu bia pupil, 
A^mad b. ‘Unur, known at BO Chifira (d. <888), but it it known u Ghn^fiyyi after hit 
muter. On thit order tee/T/r. Fr. A.C., 1912, p. 16; P. Laforgue,‘Unetectehd^iarqueen 
Mauritanie’, Buli. Ceai. £t.A.O.F. xi (1928), 654-5 ( A. Leriche, 'L’ltlam ea Mauritanie’, 
BmU. LFut.N. xi (2949), 45S-60. 

' Murfdiyya roemberahip hu increased from 70,000 adhereott in xpis to over 350,000. 

* A^mad Bamba waa tucceeded by hit toot: A^nud Mu|{afa Mbtke (d. 1945) and 
FaUtu Mbake (b. 1887). 

* See below, pp. 188-9, and P. Mtrty, ‘La Mourida d’Amadou Bamba', R.M.M. xxr 
(1913), 3-164. 
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present century the order has been steadily losing ground and even in 
the emirates of Sokoto and Gwando the majority of clergy have become 
XijSnls within the last twenty-five years. Its role in Bornu and other 
central Sudan kingdoms was weak. Teachers called themselves Qildirl) 
but initiation was confined to members of clerical lineages. < Most clergy 
in Bagirmi and Kai>em have becomeTijSnl, though the Qadiit way has 
held its own in Waday where a type of dhikr characteristic of the 
eastern Sudan is practised. 

The dhikr al^avaqSt is the usual: ai~htighfSry as-sabhalay at-tahiily 
and saldt *als 'n-nalny recited after the set prayers. The guide sets the 
number of repetitions.* The congr^tiona! dhikr is held mainly by 
urban groups. Hausa KSdirSwa (s. ba-ksdirij chant it to tlie rhythm of 
the bandiriy a basin-shaped hide drum beaten with the hands. The use 
of drums was forbidden by *Uthm2n dan Fodio, but the practice was 
reintroduced by pilgrims who had acquired it in Falata settlements in 
Nilotic Sudan. 

{e) Shadhiliyya 

This term applies to the mystical doctrine derived from AbQ’l-Hasan 
*All ash-ShidhilT (i 196-1258) rather than to an organized tartqa. In 
Morocco during the second half of the eighteenth century al-'Arabi b. 
Ahmad ad-Darq^wI (d. 1823) initiated a movement back to the prim¬ 
itive teaching and rules of A^-Shadhill, and a Pulo cleric from Futa 
Jalon called *Alr a$-§afr when visiting Fez came under its influence, 
was initiated by 'All a$-§Qft al-FSst, and returned to his homeland to 
teach the Sh 3 dhill way. His disdples formed numerous centres of 
which the best known are the zOuiiyat at Goumba (founder: TyCmo 
'All, 1828-1912), N’dama (founder: TyCrno Dyaw, d. 1865), and 
JSwiya (i.e. zJwyay founded, c. 1800, by a Mandinka, TyCrno Isma'il, 
pupil of *All-a$-§afl). After the French occupation the first two engaged 
in politics and were suppressed.* These groups played an important role 
in the religious life of Futa Jalon unril al-Mjj 'Umar’s TijinI propa¬ 
ganda undermined their influence. Many were absorbed into the Ti- 

* The Kvoylm in Boreu, whom Barth (Trevrh, ir. 14) regarded u an iodigeooui people of 

Kaaem, lecm to have arrived ai a group from the eaitem Sudan (about 1670?). Thli U 

tuggested by Landerein’i deaeription of the Jkikr formerly practUed by them {Iktumnit 

it la Mitiita TiUo, 1911, iL 397 a.). 

* Mu^mmad Belo, initiated into the farina of al-Mukhtir al-Kuotl, quotes the xoiri he 
received in his Infiq al-MaitCr (pp. 103-7) and adds, 'Nothing hinders me from persisting 
with it except ita length*, which alM precludes us from translating it here. 

* On the hiatory of these groups see P. Marty, GuMt, pp. 3(^104. 
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jiniyya, but groups still survive. They have become closed-in com¬ 
munities and do little propaganda. Elsewhere than in Futa Jalon in¬ 
dividual clerics ascribe themselves to ash-Shadhill but there are few 
organized communities. 

Characteristic of the Futa Jalon groups is the emphasis placed on 
fasting, retreat, and «/A<-fr-rccitals, called Jarorl {jalsla ?) every Thurs¬ 
day night to the accompaniment of hymns. Fasting is observed rigor¬ 
ously, not only in Ramadan, but at other periods of the year. Fulbe, 
in contrast to the gregariousness of Negroes, have a tendency to in¬ 
dividualism, and members sometimes take vows never to leave their 
compound or mosque. 

(f) Tijaniyya 

After the death of Abmad b. Muhammad at-Tijinl (1737-1815}, 
‘Alt ibn Tsa (d. 1844), head of the zOu/iya at Temasin (Tamchalt), 
initiated a period of widespread missionary activity, associated with 
commercial ventures. Along with his caravans went muqaddams and 
ikhwSn to Shinqit, western Adrir, Senegalese Futa, Timbuktu, and 
Segu. Zotuiyas were also founded in Kano, Bornu, and Waday. 

The first missionary to Mauritania was commissioned by the founder 
himself. About 1785 he initiated a Shinqltl called Muhammad al- 
Hifi? b. al-Mukhtar b. Habib al-Baddi, who was passing through Fez, 
and nominated him khalifa for western Sahara where he preached the 
Tijinl Way with great vigour. His own tribe, Idaw *AlI, was won over 
to a man and has ever since been the Moorish stronghold of the order. 
In consequence of the special link with Morocco provided by their 
affiliation the tribe gained a monopoly over the caravan traffic through 
Shinqit. The southern Trarza section carried his teaching among 
Negroes. The Moors in general were too attached to the Qadiriyya- 
Bakka’iyya to be susceptible to propaganda, but groups of adherents 
were formed among Tokolor and Wolof. The Wolof group derive 
from Malik Si (i 855-1929, whence his branch is called the Malikiyya 
as well as Hafi?iyya) who had his headquarters at Tivawan (Cayor). 
Although the influence of the Murids was preponderant among Wolof, 
his emissaries played an important part in the islamization of Senegal, 
and, through the Wolof dispersion, many other regions. 

The most important event in the history of the Tijaniyya in West 
Africa was the initiation of'Umar Tal (1794/7-* 864) by MawlQd Fal 
of the Idaw 'All. He is responsible for its vast spread. Whilst on pil¬ 
grimage in Mecca 'Umar met Muhammad ibn Khalifa al-Ghill, toaiiV 


aoM 
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of al-hajj 'Alt of Tcma^n, who appointed him khalifa for the Sudan. 
Later he broke with the Idaw 'All and claimed his authentic initiation 
to be that derived from Muhammad al-Ghill. He maintained no rela¬ 
tions with the heads of the order in *Ain MadI and Temasin, and de¬ 
veloped his way for Negroland along independent lines. He strongly 
opposed the Qidirl clergy, declaring that their Way in relation to his 
was as iron is to gold, a saying which Tijinis constantly repeat. He 
began active propaganda in Dingiray. He first initiated theparish clergy 
of Futajalon where theordcr superseded theQadiriyyaandShadhiliyya, 
and from there it spread throughout middle Guinea. As 'Umar pur¬ 
sued his victorious conquest throughout western Sudan he imposed 
Tijinl allegiance as the official cult of subjected territories. After his 
empire broke up, although some returned to old allegiances, many re¬ 
mained permanently attached to TijanI shaikhs. 'Umar wrote a com¬ 
mentary called fauiShir al-Ma'Oni on the Rimih of Ahmad at-TijSnl 
which remains still the chief manual of all shaikhs deriving from him. 

The order entered Nigeria during the time of Muhammad Belo, 
and in greater force when some 10,000 Tokolor and other remnants of 
the bands of Ahmadu, son of al-bijj ‘Umar, driven from Segu and 
Banjigara, entered during the reign of ‘Abd ar-Rahman of Sokoto 
(1891-1902). Allying themselves with the Sokoto cause they were 
widely scattered after ^e British took control in 1902 and formed new 
groups of adherents even in Sokoto against the wishes of the various 
Sarikuna Musulmi who were Qidirl. Ever since it has been spreading 
until (from 1925) it has become the dominant tariqa. Educated youth 
in Northern Nigeria have adopted it in preference to what they regard 
as the more vulgar Qadiriyya. It has spread through Nupe and Yoruba 
Ilorin into the western region. Shaikh Sidl ibn ‘Umar at-TijJnl of the 
Maghrib, during his grand tour of West Africa (from 1947 to 1950), 
visited Nigeria and s^pointed many muqaddams. In some parts there 
have been separatist movements; Tijinis of Gusau, for instance, built 
a separateyjmT which caused communal disturbancesand was destroyed. 

A revival took place in the Sahil towards the end of the century 
through the work of a number of agents, including Muhammad al- 
Mukhdr b. Al^mad (1860-1930) who received his appointment as 
muqaddam (c. 1885) from the tvaiil of Muhammad JanOn, khalifa of 
the Moroccan group and lived at Nyoro. This town, one of the capitals 
of the Tokolor (*Umarian) empire, is the principal centre in the Sahil 
and is often visited by shaikhs of Fez and ‘Ain Midi. 

The most significant development since the death of al-hijj 'Umar 
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also began in Nyoro. This was the formation of a sect by HamShu 
’llah b. Muhammad b. *Umar (1886-1943). He derived from Muham¬ 
mad b. Ahmad b. 'Abd AllSh, a Tawltl linked with the Fez mother- 
house, who arrived in Nyoro in 1900 and died in 1909. TijanI clerics 
deriving from al-lj^jj *Umar (Ba-l-Murta^, d. 1922, brother of 
‘Umar and local head, lived in Nyoro) set themselves against him, but 
he gained adherents among Wolof traders. The controversial clement 
in his tarlqa was based on a triviality in that Muhammad b. A^mad 
required his followers to recite the important prayer, Jawharat al- 
Kamaly after the eleventh bead of the rosary instead of the twelfth. The 
group adopted other practices, extravagant dhikrs with bodily inclina¬ 
tions culminating in nervous crises, which arc forbidden toTijinIs, and 
the admission of women to some stances. It was his disciple and suc¬ 
cessor, H amSh ii’llah whose father was a Moor and his mother a black 
Pulo of servile caste, who developed it as a deviationist sect. He prose¬ 
lytized throughout the Sahil among Moors and Soninke, winning 
many away from their Tijinl shaikhs. Naturally, since this affected 
their influence and their pockets, they reacted against the Hamalists 
and the result was a series of disorders in Nyoro (1 9 ^)> Kacde (i 93 ®)> 
and Assaba Nema (1940). The deportations which followed these 
troubles led to the formation of new nuclei; members exiled in Ansongo 
gained new adherents not only among Songhay, but in Sokoto Province 
and Niger Colony. The death of Hamihu 'llih in exile left members 
without a grand master and the order has remained dormant, awaiting 
the appearance of a successor.* 

'I'ijinl adherents are more numerous than Qadirls. In Senegal it was 
reckoned in 1914 that the proportion of TijJnl clergy was 903 to 483 
Qadirl.* Members include all Tokolor of Futas Toro and Jalon, a 
minority of Wolof, Laghlil of Ncma-Wal 5 u, Idaw ‘Ali and a section 
of the Barabish, most of the Soninke, half the Mande Dyula clergy, a 
minority of the Fulbe (the majority of those in Segu and Futa Jalon), 
a third to half of Hausa clergy and all those of the Zerma, whilst there 
arc strong centres in Bornu, Kancm, and Bagirmi. 

The following arc the practices observed in Northern Nigeria. The 
‘daily office’ {al-^ird al-yawm) consists of the recital of the Mma 
morning and evening, and the tuaxifa once a day. The Idzsma consists 

• On l^AinllUm we P. Mirty, Soudan^ it . aiS-aij P. J. Andri, L'ltUm mir^ 1922, 
pp. 67-69 i «id «pcei»Uy A. OouiUy^ L’litam Jtiu I’^fripu OcciJtntaJt FroMfaiUt 1952, 
pp. 139-61. Another new TijInI Jeider who ii jiining > widenini mdlui of influence u 
IbrShbn Nyit of KaoUk (Scoepl}. 

• R.M.M. xinriii. 29. 
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of each of the following recited lOO times: astaghfir Allah, salSt ali n- 
nabl, and the tahlil. TThe vatndfa of: astaghfir AllSh al-'azlm alladhi )§ 
iUha ilia huwa, al-hayy al-qayyiim (30 times}; §alat al-fatih (50 times); 
la ilaha ilia ’llah (100 times); and Ac prayer, Jaxvharat ol-Kamal (12 
times). On Friday afternoon each load group performs the hailalatu'l- 
jum’ati. They squat in a circle with a white ‘holy cloth* spread in the 
centre, ‘signifying the presence of Muhammad*. About 5-0 p.m., at a sign 
from the muqaddamy all recite the tahlil slowly in unison, commencing 
in a low voice, then fester and louder. When the sun begins to set they 
recite the word Jllah slowly, gradually feding out. They end with the 
saint al~maghrth. There is no striving after ecstasy. If a 'Fijanl is 
unable to join with his fellows on Friday he recites the tahtil 1,000 
times and Allah 500 times with the aid of a rosary. 

(^) SanOsiyya has today little more than historical significance for the 
central Sudan. After Muhammad ibn *AIl as-SanOsl ( 17 ^ 7 “* ^ 59 ) 
been forced to leave Mecca he settled in Jabal Akhdar in the interior of 
Cyrenaica (1843) where he founded ax-Zowiyat ai-Basda. This fertile 
spot in the bleak desert was centrally situated both for influencing 
nomadic tribes and for contact with caravan traffic from the central 
Sudan. Although he won over nomadic tribes, his propaganda awakened 
little response from peasants and urban people attached to older orders, 
and his missionary outlook turned southwards to the tribes of the 
Sahara and beyond them to the black Muslim or pagan peoples of the 
Sudan. In 1856 he moved his headquarters from al>BaidlL to JaghbQb, 
deep in the interior of the Libyan desert, to avoid Turkish interference 
and strengthen his influence in central Sahara. There he founded a 
xOviiya which, like the ancient ribaty was a convent and fort, and be¬ 
came a place of learning and a shrine. 

In Mecca as-SanusI had won the friendship of a Wadayan noble, 
Muhammad ash-Sharlf, who became kslak in 1835. Through him as- 
SanQsI succeeded in establishing a great reputation among Wadayans. 
Such was his influence that when dissensions concerning the succession 
arose after the death of Kslak *All ibn Muhammad in 1874 al-Mahdl 
was influential enough to settle the dispute. In consequence the new 
kslak became almost a tributary of the SanQsI. Under Muhammad al- 
Mahdl (1859-1902) the order attained its widest extension and in¬ 
fluence. JaghbQb remained the administrative centre where year by year 
missionaries were trained and sent out on missions. Zowiyas were set 
up all over Fezzan, in the Air massif;^ among Tcda and Negroes of 

* In 1850 BArth (Trawh, i. i8o-t) meatMU the fervency of the Tin^ylkum (Ke 
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Kawar, Tibcsti, Borku, and Ennedi; and in the regions of Kancm, 
Waday, and Bagirmi. The Teda arc said to have been converted to 
Islam in 1855, but this probably means that Sanusts regarded them as 
pagans because of their laxity. At any rate by 1872 they were all SanO- 
siyya. XSwxyas were founded in Kawar (Bilma 1860, Chemidour 1879} 
and Zindcr. Propaganda was intensified in Air in 1870 when schools 
were opened among both Tuareg and Negroes, and in 1897-8 Mu- 
liammad as-SunnI carried out an extensive mission in Kano, Damaga- 
ram, Damergu, and Air. Al-Mahdl had two able propagandists in the 
south, Muhammad al-BarranI who operated from the zOxviya of Blr 
Alali in Kancm, and Muhammad as-SunnI who, with his son al- 
Mahdl, operated in Bornu, Bagirmi, and Waday. In 1895 al-Mahdl 
transferred his headquarters to al-Jawf in the Kufra oases group and 
again in 1899 to Gouro (Qiru) oasis in Dir Gurani between Borku 
and Tibcsti. The French brought an end to SanOsI domination in 
central Sahara andSahil. In 1900 they occupied Bagirmi, then Kancm, 
and in 1906-7 took Kawar, Bilma, and *Ain Galakka (Borku). In 
1909 Abeshe in Waday was captured and in 1913—14 Tibcsti, Borku, 
Wajanqa, and Ennedi. The SanOsIs lost all political control over central 
Sudan and their spiritual influence declined. The 1914-18 war saw a 
SanQsI rising in central Sahara, which involved the UlHmmeden, Air 
Tuareg, and Teda. Order was gradually regained though French 
operations were not completed until 1923- Today, except in Kanem, 
Waday, and Air, SanOsI influence in the central Sudan is negligible. 

nntlkum), who ©periled the cerrying tride between MurxOq and Air, in performing the 
JAikr of the SinOiiyyo. Moil Tuireg of Air refused i/filiation because it made too great 
demands for change in their customs. 
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The Background of the Old Religion 


I. SCOPE OF THE INQUIRY 

H aving examined the official religion of Muslims wc now turn 
to the unofficial religion. Both are associated in the pattern of 
Negro Muslim religious life and have to be taken into account 
in subsequent chapters on social life. Study of the pre-lslamic residue in 
West Africa is different from that of countries which have been Mus¬ 
lim for centuries. In the latter old customs arc fully embedded under 
the levelling of Islamic civilization, but in West Africa wc arc con¬ 
fronted by a missionary situation^ and the process of forming the Islamic 
pattern of society in which custom is fully embedded is still going on. 
There are consequently two aspects to examine: the actual process of 
change in order to see what elements are eliminated and what arc re¬ 
tained ; and, second, the natural animistic and magical elements of a 
Muslim community, both those imported with its civilization and those 
accepted as ineradicable custom. Survivals are firmer among estab¬ 
lished Muslims since they are part of the general body of custom. In 
fact, active rooting out l^longs to the early stages when people have 
made tlie decisive break. A Mandinka missionary in Sierra Leone try¬ 
ing to break the power of the village cultic cycle will fulminate against 
offerings to spirits, although noticeable in Muslim Mandinka villages 
are bowls at the foot or branch-fork of a tree whose base is covered 
with blood and feathers—the remains of offerings to da-tiri. 

The functions of priest and magician should be clarified, for this 
shows why Islam seeks to supplant the first and interferes so little with 
the second. The function of the priest, whether funily head or grand- 

' IiUm >rai only a clua rellgioB until the aiaeteentb>eentury revoluCMoary mnTcment 
carried it amoof culdvaten. Pafani nnrive in every lalaxnic community. Even amongTokolor 
there arc iuh.froopi of artisant, labourer*, fiahen, and africulturalutf, who, thoufh Mui- 
Um tn name, are papas In practice. Papa medidoe-mca operate ia Muslim areas because 
they are reprded as socially useful. Muslims commonly scad their plot*, barbers, or black¬ 
smith* to participate in cult cereenonials on their behalf. Women, by nuintaininj eld cults, 
also ensure that the family makes the best of two world*. Although we are not concerned with 
papa cult* as such the existence of practitionert to Islamic communities bit to be taken into 
account in assessinf the total impact of Islam, since they modify the outlook and practice of 
clergy, who must be ready, for example, to employ black augie otherwise they will lose 
custom. 
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master of an initiatory cult, is essentially social. As director of cult cere¬ 
monies he stands at the central point of the social organization, acting 
as intermediary between this world and the unseen in the communal 
interest. The magician, on the other hand, is an isolated practitioner, 
having little connexion with the cult as an institution. When a com¬ 
munity adopts Islam the priest must be displaced fromhis socio-central 
position, but the magician (and the diviner too, once his functions are 
separated from the cult) is allowed to exercise his functions, even though 
clergy in their analogous role claim to be able to perform them, for 
people do not trust their powers and want an alternative. But there is a 
great difference from the former position since they now belong to the 
realm of superstition, performing practices not rea^nized by the official 
religion. 

Techniques employed in Muslim communities fall into two groups: 
personal and communal relations with the supernatural, and manipula¬ 
tion of impersonal magic power. In practice both are often associated. 
In divinatory practice, for instance, consultation with the spirit world 
is combined with manipulation of objects, whilst magical power can be 
conferred and sometimes operated by a supernatural agency. 

2 . THE CULT OF SPIRITS 

Communal cults fall into two groups: 

Cults of Social Groups 

Family. Cults of ancestral spirits, royal clan, twin cult. 

Territorial Group. Communal and village cults of territorial spirits, 
such as Mande nyana dugu da sirs. 

Cults of Mystery Socie^es 

Cults of initiatory associations which transcend natural and terri¬ 
torial groupings: in the western cycle those of the homo type, and 
in the central cycle cults of the J^i type. 

Islam in its struggle to become the controlling agency in communal 
life condemns, not belief in, but worship of spirits. This accounts for ite 
varia b le action upon different elements in animist structure. After it 
gains ground communal cults are disinherited i ceasing to be family or 
village cults they become cults of initiated only. Priests of certain com¬ 
munal cults may survive islamization because their functions are im¬ 
portant for the well-being of society, as, for example, those of ‘master 
of the water’ among fishing peoples. Everywhere offerings to nature 
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spirits and independent practitionersflourish withoutincurringcensure 
from representatives of Islam. 

Islam is strongly opposed to the materialization of the spiritual and 
where its attack and rooting out is most effective is against ‘idol wor¬ 
ship’, that is, cult of spirits symbolized by fetishes* like Yoruba statu¬ 
ettes, Mande holt or dyOy Temne stones (a-horo mosar) symbolizing 
culture heroes or ancestors, cones of clay, sacred animals ^mbolizing 
earth and water, or masks of mystery cults. So in Mande languages 
nya^iSy ‘spirit cult’ is in opposition to silSmiya kSy Islamic cult; and nya 
kB diy ‘ajiimist’ to sildmi diy ‘child of Islam*. In attacking what gives 
the appearance of idolatry, Islam breaks up the cults with which tlic 
symbols are associated, but leaves other forms of animism intact. 'I'he 
cultivator can only detach himself in a limited way for he fears the 
annoyed spirits of nature or the dead will trouble him, the soil will 
cease to germinate the seed as he sows, and the bush remain hostile. 
Only the uprooted and townspeople whose link with the land is broken 
dare do this. But most people are cultivators and every village has its 
cycle of animistic observance to ensure the friling of the rain and the 
fertility of the soil. Old functionaries, heads of hunily or village, rain¬ 
makers, masters of the soil or river, continue to perform their rites. No 
cleric would think of questioning them. They change like everything 
else, some are discontinued, others survive, some take on Islamic 
symbols, but propitiation in some form or other continues as before. 

(a) Cults of Social Groups 

Nupe illustrate the changes which take place when Islam is adopted. 
The family cult {nbd) of ancestral ^irits {ndQk6) involves visiting graves 
and offering prayer and libations of beer. Other ^rnily cults are those 
of hdkdmha (twin spirit) living in the compound,^ and the kpankd (lit. 
‘truant’) who are watcr-^irits. Sacrifices to spirits with names, like 
certain alijentrd or kpdta tiim (or tgi niewon)y ‘the master of the water¬ 
ing place’, a spirit which women seek to acquire, arc generally indi¬ 
vidual. Nupe territorial rituals arc centred on the cult of impersonal 

* The word ‘fetUh* mej have to be aied, aliice Muilime talk of them ia the ume way at 
Chriatiana, for a material tymbol which is the abode of tupematurai power, to which offerings 
are made. It is oattiral to identify the spirit with the symbol which represents it, jnst as t^ 
animistic Christian mayideatify the saiotwith hie statue or ikoa.'Amulet' refers to the material 
object which houses impersonal power. Islam sanctifies amulets and condemns fetishes. 

* The cult of twins is almost universal among Nupe nnceall families have s twin somewhere 
in their past and once adopted the cult is continued. 
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spirit channels Formerly each district had a chief priest {nddz 6 ) 

dedicated to Guonun,and every village had its priest messenger of 
the nd&zS, acting as medium between Gunnun and other k^i:a and the 
people. 

With the adoption of Islam the mourning feast {mba) on the eighth 
day after death is islamizcd by substituting Islamic prayer {adiiwa)(ov 
ebald (prayer with libation). Intercession is offered to ancestors in 
general, for Islam has nothing in common with the family particular¬ 
ism of the ancestor cult, and in time even that disappears. Propitiation 
of household twin spirits continues since it has characteristics of an in¬ 
dividual cult kept up by women, and each house has its place for offer¬ 
ings {efu). Communal kUtizi take much longer to go than the ancestor 
cult. Everywhere they arc disintegrating, yet although no longer the 
cult of the whole community everyone likes to feel that their pagan 
fellows arc maintaining the link on their behalf. Zighei are decreasing 
in number and only two nddzd were mentioned. Gunnun survives as 
a fertility cult. Remnants like the Gunnun stick (n$mgbert)y a charm 
protecting property, become unrelated mechanical magical elements. 

Mendc religion, though entirely different from that of N upc, is based 
on the same groups of ancestral, femily, and nature spirits. After the 
adoption of Islam the old form of sacrifices to ancestors is abandoned 
and a new form based on the idea of fadaqa (Mendc saa) is adopted. 
Just as they approach a chief through an intermediary so they make 
use of tliosc who have ‘crossed the water’ as a body, associated with 
Prophet and saints, to intercede with God. The ceremony (/cckinci) 
takes place every Friday when they arc especially accessible. Rice flour 
is prepared, kept overnight for the nagfei of the dead who are not 
named, and then given away. This is a strictly fiunily ceremony into 
which the cleric does not enter. That probably means that it is doomed 
to go as Islam gains greater hold. However that may be, neighbouring 
Tcmnc have a similar ceremony at the two great festivals when the 
cleric has a part to play. The family head prepares a bowl of rice for 
recently dead relatives and a general bowl for ancestors in bulk, and 
individuals prepare special bowls. When the iaramoko arrives they sit 
around the bowl touching it as at the seven plates ceremony.* They talk 
in Tcmnc to the dead and the iaramoko says an Arabic prayer. The 

* See »bov«, p. 53, D. ». Different tcrminolosy is used for the two csteforles of communal 

i|nriU: (fl) (».), worshipping spiritt of ancestors; mourning feast held on 

eighth dayi eieJA (0.), /die (v.), prayer with libation from a sacred calabash («» MA). (*) f/i 

(».), offering to hl/irn'i riryewo, sacri6ce of fowl or goat to W/rawi eiyatoeia^ altar. 

* See below, p. tSi. 
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dough IS kept until morning and then, since ‘it has lost its virtue*, it is 
given away. All recently isl^ized have survivals or transitional rites of 
this kind.* In time prayers for the dead are substituted for prayers to or 
through the dead, and that means real islamization. The cultofthc family 
spirits may be dismissed as playing no real part in the lives of Muslims. 

Since no cleric denies the power of nature spirits their cults arc more 
difficult to eliminate. In the early stages Islam sets up conflicts until old 
and new integrate. Muslim Teinne intend to make the best of both 
worlds and sacriflee to spirits {hriji) is a communal as well as an indi¬ 
vidual obligation.^ Tcmne are at a transitional stage, but when Islam 
has gained the whole people priests are discredited and survivals become 
part of accepted custom. Some communal cults like masters of land and 
water survive islamization. The Bozo dyi tUy ‘Master of the Water’, is 
an important person in a Ashing community. He is the intermediary 
between the community and Faro, the spirit of the water to whom the 
river belongs.^ As hereditary trustee of the rites his function is to trans¬ 
mit the wishes of Faro and indicate what offerings are necessary in 
order to retain its goodwill. Cults of nature and clan heroes are tena¬ 
cious for group welfare is felt to be bound up with them. Thus DyS- 
wara (Kingui and Bakhunu) sacrifice white cocks and young bulls each 
year at the tomb of their hunter ancestor, Daman Ngille, to ensure his 
protection.^ Similarly the Mande dugu da tiri arc essential for the pro¬ 
tection of the village and the cleric is afraid to face, not only communal 
hostility, but the wrath of the spirits by opposing village ritual. He may 
succeed in substituting himself for the soothsayer and prognosticate 
what sacrifices are necessary, but he cannot take the place of hereditary 
priests. Cults of nature spirits exist in some form or other among all 
Muslims whatever their stage of islamization. 

’ For cKimpte, Nupe practice of talking to the dead called kutki Mandinka ucri* 

fictnf to anceiCon at featiraU, or Teda lacrifteea of Door and water on gravea. 

* Here la an example of ktrifi from a Muilim Tillage. A chicken ia lulled before the 

atone or trecof thewhich ii apriokled with the blood. Then tbeMwa (prieat) repeata the 
connective hgtha (aee below, p. lax, n. a) aeveral eimei and talka to the ktrifi. Rtee flour is 
offered and taken back to the house. When cooked the villagcn return and offer the sacriflee 
{ttthkd) by placing a portion of the rice and chicken on the atone or tree, the twun pleada on 
behalf of the people, and they eat the consecrated rice. 

Such practieea take place ta Muilim Tillages showing all the outward apparatus of Iilamic 
obaenrance and are an example of the conflict going on in society between cleric and On 
one oeeaaion an nun Mixed on a village calamity to recall people to the wonhip they were 
neglecdog, and the clergy were powerleai. 

^ See G. Dieterlcn, ‘Note lur le gdnie dec eaux ches lea Boso', y. Su. AJr. xii (1941), 
149-555 La RtUgkm Bamiara, 1941, pp. 40-55. 

* 0 . Boyer, Un Btuflt it TQutU Sv^nait: Lts Diatoara^ Mdta. I.F.AN., no. 29, p. 3S. 
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(b) CuI/5 of Mystery Societies 

The action of these associations crosses the boundaries of natura land 
territorial unities. They differ from other cults, not only in beliefs, 
rites, and organization, but in the spirit which binds members together. 
They tend to weaken the authority of natural groups, and there are in¬ 
stances of conflict in individual lives between the claims of the natural 
or traditional religious organization, the one into which one is born, 
and the specifically religious organization into which one is initiated. 
For our purposes a mystery cult may be defined as one which transcends 
natural limits, admission to which involves initiation, thus such widely 
differing cults as Mandc komo and Hausa b 8 ri can be embraced. 

During the last millenium the iomo type of religious organization 
spread widely in western Sudaji parallel to traditional cults. How far 
this was due to fermentation caus^ by the appearance of Islam we can¬ 
not say, but this religious link, the new ‘faith’, if we may so put it, docs 
not supersede the old religious grouping, and develops in the more com¬ 
plex structures. Legends associating the introduction of the bomo with 
the Mali king, al-b 5 jj MOsa,* may have some relationship, whilst 
Islam demonstrates that religious grouping can transcend natural bar¬ 
riers. A local cult of a spirit has the characteristics of a founded religion. 
The owner of a spirit altar (Mande bcli-tigi) admits members {bcli-^ht*) 
to the society of which the spirit is protector. From such modest begin¬ 
nings no doubt arose such widespread cults as Komo, Kama, Kworg, 
KonOjNago, and Dyara in Mande country. Though in places they may 
seem to have an ethnic character, in fact they override such limitations. 

As a founded religion the hmo is characterized by cosmology and 
myths, elaborate ritual, and the initiates* feeling of unity and solidarity. 
It is an early stage of the unlocalized religious organization. It prepares 
the way for Islam, yet stiffens resistance against it Naturally it is just 
this type of organization to which Islam is implacably opposed, and 
which, once Islam is adopted, is proscribed, forced underground, and 

* Tlw introdgction of the hm it tttributed to a mythical founder, Moa ( — Orpl>««»)* 
Thii it the Mlli king, who, when on pilfrimaje (A.n. 1324). bartered a magical gannent 
for the tpirit of the tociety. He alio brought back a tacred canoe, itill pretereed under 
cooditioot of teereey in a (Kouro, near Narena in Manding), at well at numerout Mi, 
•ome of which fell into the Niger and were trantformed into fith (the «•/»/», ‘matter' of the 
Niger, a iheat fith, it one). Other legendt ticribe the introduction to other immigranti or 
piigrimt. On ihete legendt tee J. Henry, L'Amt d’int ftufU afrkam: Ut BamSara, 1910, 
pp. 130-4; Ch. Monteil, Ltt BamharaduSigM ttdu KacrtA, 1924, ^ 170. It it probable that 
ahtfijj Moa tought to gain control of the iowotjutt u Fulani rulert of Nope toughl to ^in 
control of the anti-wiwbcraft lociety, ndaU ghiji (tee S. F. Nadel, A BUek Ryawa/iaw, 
pp. 141-2). 
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becomes a religio Ulicita, The function of the komo is communal protec¬ 
tion: it punishes murderers and thieves, and counteracts the malevo¬ 
lence of witches and other anti-social powers. Its spirits are represented 
on ritual occasions by masked dancers, incarnating the kmo. Each local 
society has its sanctuary, altars (Wi), masks, members both living {kom^ 
deu) and dead, priest [komo-tigi) generally of the smith caste, and its 
taboos; no woman or uncircumcizcd is allowed to sec anything of the 
rites. 

Komo and other societies, wielding great authority over initiates, 
introduce a dualism into Mandc religious life. The q^iritual family 
tends to have more autliority than the femily or village community. 
They have played an important political role and in many parts remain 
powerful supporters of the social organization. Any breakdown in the 
relationship of individuals or communities to them leads to the adop¬ 
tion of Islam.* The effect of Islam has been unequal and breakdown 
depends upon the help of other Victors such as the fermentation caused 
by the impact of the West. Clergy are opposed to them ostensibly as 
undisguised heathenism, but especially because of the power they wield. 
If Islam is to become the ruling fiictor in community life, that is, if the 
clergy arc to increase their power, it must weaken this bond, and among 
thoroughly islamized peoples they have either gone underground or 
fissured into vestigial remnants. They are something the clergy can 
pillory and preach against, something that does not admit of compromi.se 
like the village da siri who become spirit servants of God. All the same 
they remain influential in Mande regions and retain full authority over 
newly islamized. Somctimcstheclergyactopcnlyagainst them, as when 
they indted a group to destroy sanctuaries of the nama and komo cults 
^tToko near Segu in 1945 * 947 ** Sierra Leone and ncighbour- 

’ Mme Dieterlen writei: *Tbc remiitment of membett il varUble from rcfion to region 
00 tceount of the cxpmie* which the ioitiitioa ceremony end participeden in the rite* inwlve. 
Certain vdiafes abetain oat of powrty, and il cteo happens that eonveraiona to Itlam are 
provoked by this fact’ (La JUligioM Btmtera, p. 154). She alao ahewi that the infringement of 
the centra] taboo of the iom, whereby the people have ‘loai their io«I' and fear of the vengeance 
of Faro, ieadt to the abandonment of the village, and often converaioo to Islam (ibid., p. 164). 

• S« M. Grianle, ’Lea Rdigiont aoirei' ia En^. JtV Empirt Fra»fau: /t.O.F., 1949, 1 .14*. 
Other inttucm of open intolerance ire mentioned: ’A Konodiauai, dans la mime rdgion, non 
entente d obb'ger le village k eonitraire one moa^ude, une raiaoritd a ezered, inotilement 
d’ailleara, lea plus dares preaaioas lar lea autrci habitaata ea I’attaquaat de prdfdrcnce aux 
pluifaiWea. AT»atain, 4 Borko,pr 4 adeDouent*a,en 1945, lea prdtrea totdmiques et lea chefs 
de families aont mmaeda jaa^ue daaa lean aanctaairea et lea liemt aacrda aoaUlda volonuire- 
mcBt. Dana la rdgioo de Sanga (eercle de Baadiigara), en 1946, an maiituiear Alt aobir de 
graves sdvieca aux enfanta 901 refuaoit de "prier” et oblige ceux qui appartienaeat i certainea 
cutes k souiUer lea Ueux iaterdita.’ 
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ing parts of French Guinea the adoption of Islam has not yet seriously 
weakened their influence and thep^® includes Muslims and Christians 
as well as pagans. But there are signs of change in their status. Formerly 
sanctions of behaviour were drawn from them, but after joining Islam 
they are theoretically derived from a new source, and societies tend to 
decline, retaining certain functions and losing others. In the Temne 
village of Masumbo a mosque has replaced the local assodation *bush* 
(sacred grove) of the Mantkt society.* It is on the actual site, and the 
mosque derives its holiness from the old as well as the new and is a 
symbol of Islam’s conquest and link with the old. Here the action of 
Islam has led to the disappearance of the local bush. 

But complete disappearance is unusual. All Susu in Sierra Leone, 
though Muslims, belong to the Ga^gama-e (men) and Bondo (women). 
Clergy have tried to stop Muslims joining thep^r^. An initiated member 
cannot leave, but he may be persuaded to avoid participation in the 
rites. Chiefs must belong, for tht poro has an important political func¬ 
tion. Not all Mende Muslim chiefs are members, but the reason turns 
out to be ‘because my father did not belong’, that is, he was of Man- 
dinka stock. Among Muslim Yoruba there has been a dedinc in mem¬ 
bership of Ogboni and other burial guilds but ‘ebas and other chiefs 
must join and offer many sacrifices for political reasons*. All the same 
there has been strong, and sometimes successful, opposition to Ogboni 
and other guilds burying Muslim chiefs. 

The Mandc mystery cult organization may be contrasted with that 
of the Songhay-Hausa cyde. A type of cult Islam is unable to displace 
is that of possessive spirits (Hausa blfn).* Like the Komo it is no longer 
the cult of the community, but a collegium initiati and its evolution from 
folk religion to proscrib*^ mystery cult can be traced: 

First stage. It is the religion of the community and still remains the folk 
religion of Songhay of Dendi and Hausa miguzawa. It is not speci- 
ally characterized by possession. 

Second stage. With the coming of Islam and its acceptance as the aristo¬ 
cratic religion it continues as the religion of the lower social strata 

' Temne, a recently Ulunised people (over half »« Muslim) in a transitional stage, have a 
number of these societies: thea society with complex trans-tribal ramifications5 Ra- 
liinle (meo and women); Bondo (women’s society, also widespread); A-iboks (women’s 
dancing society); z^tkani (men); Mnntkt (men); and Kofa (meo). Some, like the Tnrantit 
and Almania, arc dancing societies, not mystery cults. 

* It was apparently not characteristic of the So peoples of Chad region, and seems to bsee 
been acquired by Kotoko with the decay of their old religion and acquisition of Islam (see 
Lebeuf and Detourbet, Ln CtviUsntion du Ttknd^ * 95 ^' P’ *S^)' 
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(talakSwa^ slaveS) and women), and induced possession makes its 
appearance. 

Third stage. In states of North Nigeria it is established as a private cult 
of possession, practised mainly by women. It is considered a religio 
non lidta., but must be taken into account in any estimate of religious 
life. 

This type of cult has an elaborate hierarchy of personalized spirits, 
officiants, initiation ceremonies, and ritual practices. It is strong among 
Songhay and Zerma of middle Niger,* central Fulbc,^ and Hausa,) 
among whom Islam has been active for centuries.^ These cults seem to 
be characteristic of periods of religious breakdown and imperfect assimi> 
lation of the new religion, whether Islam or Christianity.* Islam's cult 
of the supernatural is too deficient to satisfy many central Sudanese. Its 
clergy are powerless when confronted with the phenomena of possession 
and though they r^rd these cults as illegitimate and cannot islam- 
izc them they have been forced to recognize that they have a function 

* For an account of the cult of koii aownf eaitcm Sonjhay and Zerma tee J. Boulnoli, 
VEw^t dt ( 7 oo, 1954. 

* ^Ibe in Hautaltnd call tp!rit>poil«uion kemi» (pL keni) and tbil word U extended to 
mean ‘tpirit’ in order to avoid uunf tbeir namea, for ‘they follow their names'. It U even 
practiced by tome nomadi (ace F. W. de St. Croix, 7 i< FyUni of Nipria, Lajot, 1945, 
PP- S<- 57 )- 

* ThepionceritudyofHauaai^; wu by A.J.N.Tremeame, Tkt Banoftkt Bori, London, 

1914, whose material was drawn primarily from Hauia In North Africa. Amons more recent 
studies are: P. C. Harris, 'Notes on Yawn (Sekoto Province) Nigeria', y.R.A.I. lx (1930}, 
}2d.'34{ Landeroln in Mittion Ttlko^ ii. 5.9-34! J. Creaiberg, Tho Injlutntt of Ulam ufon 
a RtUpon^ New York, 1946! Mary Smith, Rcie e/ATere, I954,^rirai| H. Lcroux, 

'Animitme ct Islam dans la Subdivision de Maradi (Niger)', BoU. I.Y.A.N. x. 6o4»4a{ and, 
for the Algerian variety, £. Dennengham,'Let Confreries noireaen A]gdric',Erw»<>fy>/rtf/i*r, 
1953, pp. 3x4-68. The few notes which follow are selected from nuterial collected in Zaria. 

*• This typeofpostession cult hu made its appearance elsewhere than central Sudan. During 
the religious revolution of the last hundred years it was introduced among Khasonke of upper 
Senegal and ipread among northern Mandinka. It is based on the power of a good spirit ^idt 
Cchild (o!r) of the water' dft) to deal with nxaladies inAicted by possessive spirits. Apart from 
the cluef {djide hnaii^ there are two groups of members: initiated {^toadh-m tta ytUoa^ 
'mounted members'), nurried to the spirit; and uninitiated {toade-m ma ‘unmounted 
membera'), people healed by being mounted become afiliates. Apart from regular reunions and 
admissions ipe^ sessions are held before and at the end of Rama^ln and on Tabaski. For 
an account of this cult see G. Chdron, ‘Le Dyidd', y. Soe. Afr. i (1931), 185-9. 

Other western peoples have acquired posieaiive spirits ainee thdr islamisation, but not this 
type of cult Welof r»r which poaseasca a woman it regarded at a protective spirit of her family. 
Serer do not normally have them and where instances of poasessioo occur it it due to the in* 
Auence of a Wolof or Soed healer (see G. J. Duchemln in Brem. Coaf. Imt. Afr. dt I'Ouat^ iL 
352; G. Balandier and P. Mercier, Lex ffektart Lakea da 1952, pp. 114-19). 

* Dthonsean vodi in Haiti it an example in a Christian environment of the same type of 
colt at Hauu k 8 ri. A comparison of the uir of Abyssinia and Nilotic Sudan shows the same 
basic elements. 
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to fill in society by their proved technique of healing. If a Hausa woman 
thinks that an hka is asserting over her claims for recognition she would 
never dream of consulting a mSlam^ even if wife of one, but consults the 
local sarauni. A brief sketch of the highly elaborate Hausa cult will 
show the characteristic features. Bsri is the cult of iskSki which possess 
humans. Possession is manifested in various ways, especially in forms 
of hysteria and particular illnesses. Anyone subject to attacks not dis¬ 
pell^ by ordinary charms consults a bSri priest {andi) or priestess {sar¬ 
auni). Forms of treatment vary but the important method is control by 
initiation of which there arc three types. When free iskdki are feared, 
but when mastered they arc protectors. The ‘raw* or uncontrolled 
spirit therefore has to be ‘cooked’ {girka). The ceremony lasts for some 
days and all initiates (^yan bSri) attached to that particular andi or sar¬ 
auni take part. Afterwards the initiate isa member of a new community, 
the bSri jama'a or coilegium lymphaiiei. Special performances arc held on 
three ritual occasions during the year: just before and just after Ram- 
ato* and at the Shan KabHua., ‘Pumpkin Festival’, as well as on such 
occasions as initiations or communal calamities. They involve dances 
of possession executed by mediums called ‘horses’ or ‘mares’.* Stimu¬ 
late by music the mediums dance until the spirit mounts its horse who 
enters into a trance. From that time he or she is the spirit, is dressed in 
appropriate garments, and performs itscharacteristicactions. The spirit 
is dismounted {sauka or jirgt) by sneezing. 

3. MAGICAL BELIEFS AND PRACTICES 

The power employed in medicine should be distinguished from 
supernatural gifted power. The word baraka has not been adopted by 
Negro Muslims in the sense of the ‘holiness’ given by God to saints 

» Durinj R»ini<|ln th« ipiriti irt believed te tike their departure into the bowel* of the 
earth and the ceremony of rak^ar vMta, 'escorting the moon', ii to bid them goodbye. The 
ceremony of welcoming them back (i.e. bringing them once more under control) it eilled 
tiriy»n wta, *g«tbering of the moon*. It U performed immedUtely •fter the fettiral 
These ceren»ooie* take plice under a (unurind) or a kS-utS (aidepia*) treeand the rite 

it known at g»iAr> 

Siinilarly» in Latin America, where tlmiUr African spirit cult* are practised by Chriitian*, 
spiriti take their departure during Lent and invarUbly for Holy We^. A rite in wlueh the 
spirit* are 'called' and possess their devotee* i* performed in order to speed them on their way, 
and another to welcome them back at Easter (see M. J. Herskovit*, Man and Ha IVarh^ 
pp. 

• Daki (pi. dlewdif), ‘horse’, g^'ya^ 'msre'. This word, under the form h&diya, is applied m 
eastern Sudan and Egypt to the priestess of the aulr, a similar possession cult. Songhay call ^ 
'mount' hart. In Hausa, initiate* usert, the term mcsni 'possession', extended to the rite, 
but not to the spirit. 
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which can be absorbed by objects and people with whom they arc in 
contact, but merely means ‘blessing’. Thus the Mandinka saj banka 
for ‘thank you’ as an alternative expression to their own t ni wait. 
Tokolor and clerics trained among Moors arc the only people who say 
that a renowned cleric ‘possesses haraia' (Tok. onto dyogt barkt\ or 
‘emanates haraka' {o harkimy Most Muslims rewin their own termino¬ 
logy. A renowned Hausa mSltm possesses ^Sn. This is not universal 
force diffused throughout nature, nor the power utilized in ‘medicine’, 
but, like haraka^ is a gift acquired through contaa with a supernatural, 
a transmissible sacred contagion. In Mande, however, it is the force 
(nyama) inherent in and emanating from all men, animals, vegetables, 
natural objects, and supernatural beings, but in concentrated and 
dangerous form.* Hausa said is possessed by certain amulet^ 

animals, and persons (old mSlamaiy hunters, chiefs, and twins). It is 
associated with spirits called ^an^amai^ through whom it is passed to 
objects, animals, and men. It can be acquired intentionally through 
medicine {magani) or involuntarily through sleeping under a tree or in 
a haunted place inhabited by ^anlewamai. 

The confusion between magicasacquired or inherent power is shown 
when Hausa clerics assert that it can be learnt, referring primarily to 
amulet lore, and that its essential force lies in the magician’s iionuJ, 
that is, he is born, not made. ‘Medicine’ strictly is impersonal power. 
Terms employed refer to the power-infused object and so to power it¬ 
self. Hausa Nupe chigbi^ Monde ha/oiy and Yoruba dgiin, mean 

‘medicine’, whether herbal, European drugs, or magical charms, and 
also power itself. 

In practice magic and religion are not clearly separated. Though 
magic-technique and operation arc mechanical, supernatural beings 
arc often re^>onsible for conferring magical powers. When-the two 
elements arc combined then priests act as practitioners. Islamic clergy 
as well as pagan priests add to their proper vocation that of magician, 
hence bdehiy ‘medicine man’, is the normal Nupe salutation given to a 
cleric. Islamic amulets involve prayer to God as well as occult Imow- 
ledgc. To the wearer the amulet is magical in operation, but religioiw 
in drawing on the power of the name of God and His angels.Thc cleric 

* H. GadeOr nwrflwi «/193 «i P* 4 »' 

* of Uvinj thing* li eoaa«ted with the tool, though not necessarily localiaed in 
either body or soul, nor need these two coexist for it to be assodated with them. Njama of 
manitnaw things is independent bot when associated with a Mi can communicate itself to 
object* consecrated on it. But although i* uniwsal, it is conceived more commonly in 
its dangerous and potendally harmful form. 
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thcrcforcperformshisnwgical functions within thcdornamonsUin,a^d 

his attitude to magic is based, not on the end but emp^M 

He has to decide whether a practice is lawful {Mi) or unlawfol 
(haram). If a lawful method is employed to cause harm to an 
law is not transgressed, but it U if someone is healed by invoking black 
iinn. In their endeavour to dissuade people from sacrificing to spin 
clergy offer protection through IsUmic magical method as opposed to 
ptoting them, though unless conditions such as urban life ^rr^t 
it, it is almost impossible for them to avoid prescribing such offering. 
Islam brings no change in psychological atutudes towards ma^c. 
Clergy have introduced new techniques into the general body of magica 
pract^e, but it is simply an addition or substitution of writwii amulets 
for old, hence the Fulbe saying, ‘those who write arc no better than 
magicians’. Pagans are ready to put any new technique to the test. 
Tlwy readily believe that the ‘word’ possesses power and written amu¬ 
lets captivate them. But they are not prepared to rely on one mcthi^. 
A Temne Muslim house visited had symbols of three religions on the 
lintel of the doorway: at the top a printed Temne Christian 
derneath a cloth on which was tied a meul symbol, and beneath that a 

paper printed with Islamic texts, designs, and cabalistic signs. 

^ Muslim clergy make and sell innumerable charms. In central Suda 
Hausa traders have made their fabrication their special domain j in 

Senegal region it is the preserve of Tokolor. Four regional styles (Sen^ 
gal, Western Guinea, Niger bend, and Hausa-Kanun) are recop.zable 
by their make-up, style of writing, Arabic formulas, spirits invoked, 
and symbols employed. Relatively few make use of Islamic magic 
manuals, though in strong Islamic centres clerics employ Ahmad bn 
’All al-BunT’s Shams al-Ma'drif al-Kubrd (and as-Sug^S)^ one of the 
most important works on the subject. Other m^uak 

stated to be <7/-iW«;W^i-f^byMuhammadb.Yasufas-SanD^^^^ 

al-Mi^at al-Faids' and KhoTinat al-AsrSr al-KubrS. The lore o 
amulet-making is transmitted primarily by oral tradition and forms 
part of a cleric’s training.* Amulets arc confined to two forms ; written, 

I Pri«t«l mukU flooded the m.rketi of D.kir «d Bathhurtt .nd clerjy wc« w.ging 

were en-Ungenn* thdr U^dihood. Th^ 


MM 
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worn on the body or placed on animals and objects for protective pur¬ 
poses} and amulets written on a slatC} washed off, and either drunk or 
rubb^ on the body. An amulet contains verses from the Qur'an, 
names of angels and jinrty mysterious formulas, cabalistic table, descrip¬ 
tion of aim, and sometimes the taboos which must be observed if its 
power is to be retained.* The cleric instructs his client how and where 
they are to be worn. Charms have names according to type and purpose. 
Some are protective or preventive, designed to ward off a particular 
evil. Others arc causitivc or positive, to enable one to obtain wealth, 
women, children, power, and the like. Others arc vindictive, like forms 
of the Mandinka siri (‘tie’}, to harm an enemy; whilst a fourth cate¬ 
gory (Mandinka^itf/fl orgasa) are counter-active, to render bad magic 
innocuous or turn it against the agent. It will be sufficient to enumer¬ 
ate categories mentioned by Muslim Mendc (distinguished in their 
charm-writing capacity as /uhstobla). The use of written papers and a 
new terminology is all that distinguishes them from pagan charms.^ 

Personal —all written: 

savdy^ large paper amulets, sewn into leather satchets, and alMrays 
worn around the neck. 

ISsnoiy small paper charms, sheathed and worn on the body. 

lisimoty worn on the arm only. 

Katimd (Ar. khutimy Pulir katumedye) —all written: 

kpakpd (Dyula buried under doorway or in centre of room. 

waldy written on a bosird (/M), hung on stick at entrance to cultiva¬ 
tion to guard against thieves, whom it drives mad. 

kafiiy to guard rice farm against witches, buried in anthill or sus¬ 
pended from palm branch over anthill (Tenme o^ka^thoy ‘locker'}. 

There are many other katimd for protecting the house or children 
against witches. 

> The Ubooi are not generally written in the amnlet, bat the redpieat ia alwayt iAformetl 
of thoM he mvat keep. They vary according to ica aim. General tabooa are that it muit not be 
opened, left alone, or touch water, and when taken off for bathing mutt not be placed on the 
ground. Certain acti diminith its power, sitting on the mortar in which com is ground, show¬ 
ing the soles of one's feet when seated, walking over a hearth, and standing to urinate. By thit 
meant a cleric can get a pagan to whoa be sells an amulet to observe lalanuc tabooa. Similar 
prescriptions are given with regard to holy water. In Sierra Leone, the bottle of maMtui mutt 
alwayt be bung up, mutt not get into the sun, and after anointing with it one mutt bathe only 
on certain days and must not use soap. 

* Native methods are often aatodated with written amulets by adding roots, stones, and 
other objects posteasing power. 

* Mande uft, ttw (Ar. ‘page, sheath?’) is the general term throughout the 
western cycle. 
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Naiyf ‘holy water*, is the process of washing Qur'anic tc^ from 
wooden slates, bottling the water, and using it as ‘medicine’, either in¬ 
ternally or externally. It has many uses. It is rubbed over the body and 
drunk to drive out possessive spirits and cure illnesses. Women use it as 
falagti to get their husbands to divorce them. Candida!^ for chieftain¬ 
ships search out renowned practitioners to obtain a special kind for use 
on election morning. The Mandinka cleric, called in this function 
sehe-tu~la^ ingurgitates the washings from the slate and spits on the parts 
to be healed or the charm he is writing. ... 

Magical specialists abound everywhere and arc in rivalry with clerics 
for the custom of the people. As Islam spreads among Nupe priests arc 
gradually disappearing, but medicine-men are pr^cring more than 
ever in consequence of religious insecurity. Practitioners, Muslim or 
pagan, are called chigbi-jmchi, or bikhi, ‘medicine-man’. The practice is 
only one of the functions of a cleric, but the pagan b6chi%i are loj^*y 
organized and have a chief {majin chighi) in every centre.* The differ¬ 
ence between pagan and Muslim bochixi is that, ‘pagans offer IHa 
(prayer with libation) to spirit-channels, whilst clergy invoke God, 
Prophet, angels and ;mw, even in bad medicine {chtghi dbdiy. 

Hausa practitioners of mSgani include the following. The mSlam in 
this function, when he is called mai-tsubhu (or dabu^ Ar. tibby ‘medi¬ 
cine’). The b^ia is a magical herbalist, exorcist, and charm-maker, 
employing the sammu (poison) method. The mai-maganPs tTtitmtnt 
involves herbal lore, though it is the spiritual essence of the ingredient 
which ensures the success of the treatment. MagSri refers rather to the 
seller of material for charms than to the practitioner. Finally, there 
arc masO-bSri whose methods involve communication with spirits. Hau^ 
charms arc innumerable, but little would be gained by listing their 
names, many of which begin with either rndgaftiy dauri (a tying-up), or 
laya (Ar. ai’Jya)^ e.g. daurin dawa, a charm to carry the wearer safely 
through the perils of the bush (dauta). The only people, 

Moors, who use Arabic words for amulet (Airz or hijab) arc Fulbc of 
Futa Jalon and citizens of Timbuktu and Jenne. 

Charms may be vocal as well as material and the two forms are often 
combined. Recital of incomprehensible Arabic formulas is taken to be 
incantation—their unintelligibility is not important since it is not a 


* Fulfulde Tcmne man*s.\ Creole Utimimi. P.pn Temne nuke holy water 

(mafbi) from leave* aad b*rk which if employed la the same yny. , ^ 

^ ‘There are a hundred or 10 lueh chief* io the Nupe am. la the town of Katcha (popuU- 
tion 3,680) there were two mdjm and twenty 
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question of what they mean but what they do. Hausa use the Yisln in¬ 
cantation to bind against theft and find stolen property. This method is 
regarded as very drastic, not to be employed lightly otherwise it will 
recoil. It involves, after preparatory ablution and incantation, the 
repetition of the sQra Ts Sin a specified number of rimes and the sacri¬ 
fice of a ram.^ 


4. SORCERY AND WITCHCRAFT 
Illness, misfortune, and death arc ascribed to many causes: black 
magic, the action of spirits or people with special powers, metamor¬ 
phosed sorcerers, witches, or taboo-breaking. The distinction between 
sorcerer and witch derives from the fiict that the first employs his 
powers for anti-social ends, whilst the witch resembles the vampire in 
that he has a power lodged within that may be used for evil purposes, 
often involuntarily. In such a vast field it is only necessary to indicate 
the extent to whidi Muslims share the belief in and fear of sorcery and 
witchcraft and mention a few agents and counter-agents. Examples will 
be confined mainly to Northern Nigeria. 

No essential distinction exists between the employment of magic in 
sorcery and its use for good purposes. Islam allows magic but 

condemns sorcery {stiv). Clerics in West Africa are confused as to 
whether it is the method employed, or the intention, or both, that 
matters. The boundary between black and white magic in Islam is 
rather vague. Since the powers and methods employed for both are the 
same, clergy arc regarded as practitioners of the one and the other.* 
Many languages have the same distinction as in Arabic between *pray- 
ing for* and ‘praying against*.* In Hausa the employment of magic to 
work ill is called aiki (‘deed*) which compares wiA Arabic usage of 
*anuil. Atkin mslam is a spell to injure. But there are many other terms. 

* Al-^jj Si*td vrrite* thit the itrongbold of Awfh m Kabt ‘htd been built by the Letder of 

Believert, Mubemmad. Accordinf to tradittoa it wu the reaidenee of hit ihepherdi. At 
the time of iti eenttnictioa the etliye ebote $00 reciten of the Qur'in to chant 'Yl Stn' the 
full drcumf^cDce of the walU.' So impregnable did thii maJee Awgh that the author addi: ‘la 
hi* time the Shaikh fUthmln daa Fodio) made fifty*ooe cxpeditioiu agaioit the place without 
tueceedingia taking it, and had to make peace with them'} app. to Tcdk^ 

Ar>d/p. 

* The lawful utiliution by derica of magic to harm U demonstrated ia T. aJ-FauisA (cf. 

pp. 130-1, tr. pp. X37-S) and T. as-SBdaii (pp. tr. pp. 162-3}. 

* InNupey^e^tftM<M’«eit‘CoprayfQr*omeene',and//{iediruM.^*se,'toprayagain»t’. 
Similarly with Songhay pare, whiUe addavta (Ar. dt'w*) means ‘curse’, « ^ nda Tjitai di 
addanea, 'be bat swore by the cune of the Qur'in'. Moor* use the Fitiha at a curte, pronounc* 
ing it ‘aptntt’ lomeone whilst holding the palmi of the bandi downward*, inatead of upwards. 
Soninke have acquired the practice. 
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A rnUlam who practises magic is caHed biidiji (or ha hsdi) or masihirchi 
(Ar. sihr) and the practice is often called sammu.' The ydsin method 
previously mentioned as a protector is used to harm. Clergy regard 
this as legitimate if the intention is to harm an evil person who could 
be eliminated in no other way. It is performed by a group of clergy 
reciting the chapter while a cock is slowly killed ‘over the name* of 
the victim. The Hausa have a vast catalogue of charms to harm and 
only two will be described. For harhin kash the cleric mixes a powder 
of ground-up roots and herbs in a small clay basin {hash) of water^ and 
chants incantations until the soul {kurwa) of the person can be seen in 
the water. Then an iron or brass arrow is shot {harha) from a bow of 
similar metal into the reflection^ whereupon, if successful, the water 
turns red, the victim becomes ill, weakens, and dies unless counter¬ 
measures are taken. Another method of invocation-shooting is harhin 
allura (Ar. al-ihra^ ‘needle’). The cleric puts the fat of a black he-goat 
inside the tip of a duiker horn, inserts needles, each bearing the name of 
a spirit, and places a cover over the horn. After incantation he removes 
the cover, calls a spirit, and tells it where to go. The spirit-needle 
travels any distance provided it docs not have to cross running water, 
and when it reaches the victim pierces his heart. In Nupe r6gingd is the 
name given to a cleric who employs a round stone called r6g6gi to harm 
people. He writes his spell on a slate, washes it off, then puts into the 
water the rdg6gi upon which he has written a name together with spells 
and leaves it until all the water has dried up. Finally he holds the stone 
before a Hre repeating ‘prayers against’ the victim. 

The sphere of sorcery is wider than the craft of magic employed for 
evil purposes. Some people have acquired or inherent powers like the 
dangerous Hausa emanations of ^dri and ^oji and the e\nl eye (Hausa 
kamhun haka or kandun ido). Others have the power of metamorphosis. 
Hausa believe that the kurwas of certain men (called riktdaddu) and 
animals can interchange and their destinies are therefore intertwined.* 
This power is not the same as that of witches who also turn into 
animals. There is generally a verbal distinction between the two (Bozo: 


I (Ar. means both the pmdee intended to cause barm, and also, ai 

iti derivation implies, 'to poioon’. 

* Nupe believe that metamorphoeis (pd, to change) can be done through medicine: mhutr* 
dujfiu peril, 'people who change into hyenaa’. In tbia ease the Mi of the man and the M/dep 
of the animal interchange. The only initance of people being bom with the power are the 
geveyeedi. The gvta/a ia a buffalo which i* linked with a particular roan (the ordinary word for 
buffalo ia ^). If people quarrel with auch a man they believe that be will waylay them at night 
in hia buffalo form. 
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were-aninul, kujerm*‘‘kwerin*y and witch, tongo~tUy ‘eater of souls*). In 
central Sudan witches are born with a special power or type of soul 
which makes them ‘eaters of souls’.* In western Sudan (MandcriJ-iartf, 
Svitch*) a special organ or witch-spirit is acquired either through inherit¬ 
ance or m^icine. This quality may be aaivc or latent. Tcmnc credit 
the witch with a special ‘b^’ (a-kuntha) in the body and they 
speak of it working at night, consuming the flesh until the victim 
wastes away and eventually, when the heart is consumed, dies. They 
also believe that they turn into animals in order to destroy crops and 
attack people. The Mende witch (honamyi)y however, has a honei 
witch-spirit) living in its body.* IslamiTation is said to have led many 
to give up the practice of opening-up a deceased person’s body in order 
to examine whether or not he was a witch. 

In central Sudan witches catch and imprison or cat a person’s soul. 
The Hausa say, mSyijS kama kurtuansay 'Ae witch seized his soul*, and 
if death ensues they use the expression mJyf ys eki shi, ‘the witch has 
eaten him*. The kunua can be caught by a witch from a person’s 
shadow or from his reflection in water. A Nupe hhichi catches the 
fifingt. Hausa believe there arc many mSyQ. The more lettered and those 
affected by Western education express a certain scepticism, but they arc 
still very uneasy about it Anti-witchcraft measures are taken by all 
leading clerical and ruling households and we hear of suspected witches 
being hauled off to the mosque to swear that they have not employed 
their power. Deeper islamization in no way diminishes belief in and 
fear of witchcraft. In Futa Jalon each village has its recognized witch- 
family, but all children do not inherit (or do not manifest) the property, 
transmitted exclusively through women. Their witch* too has powers 
of metamorphosis, of spell-casting, and special relations with spirits. 

Fear of witchcraft increases greatly as a result of the spiritual in¬ 
security caused by the adoption of Islam or Christianity and counter¬ 
action is an important function of priest and medicine-man. In many 
places when asked what were the functions of the medidne-man the 
first given was ‘to counteract witches’, followed by to heal, administer 
swear-medidne, interpret dreams, and the like. Clerics, however, are 

* Nupe beUere that witehci are bom with a different kind of Aid, hence a male witch ia 

called an but a female witch'i equivalent tool la called e/i and a latht ia a ‘witch*. The 

phraae, 'thia nun haa an kki' (ie/i erne i* '/id) can ont}^ mean 'tlua man ia a witch*. In the 
peat the chief of the (called Uht) waa appointed by the chief u a counter^agent. 

* See K. L. Little, Tie MtnJt Surra L^t, pp. 130-1. 

I Fulfulde (F. Tore): vm. of ajimJt, 'to eat* (the ^bih ); Tokolor 

tuhuya, nubtaydic (borrowed from Soninke); tyukinyigtt 'witchcraft*. 
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unable to do this, consequently the medicine-man is a necessity for 
Muslim society. Witches must be smelt-out before their victims can be 
cured. The mystery cults are important for this purpose and when they 
break up through Islamization the dispossessed priests continue toper- 
form these functions. Nupe ndik6ghojd (lit- ‘ancestor of the spirit*), a 
derivative from the Gunnun cult, is such an anti-witchcraft cult, 
directed by a chief dld6)y not now very active among Nupe 

proper, but stronger among Chekpa.* Some Hausa regions sdll have a 
sarikin rnByH (chief of witches) whose function is that of detection.^ In 
Futas Jalon and Toro the bilidyo (pi. villhe) is the counter-agent. He is 
the general medicine-man who continues to function, even in these 
deeply islamized regions, as exorcist, rain-maker, diviner, herbalist, 
and, if necessary, black magician. 

5. DIVINATION 

The part played by divination cannot be overestimated. No impor¬ 
tant decision is made or act undertaken unless the signs are consulted 
and prove propitious. The ia'rikhs show leaders in the past consulting 
diviners.* A Fulani will say sa'a he tare hosetty ‘the propitious moment 
must be chosen before setting forth*, or in Hausa, ya dauki sa'oy ‘he 
ascertained the auspicious day*. Here the Arabic/J*^, ‘hour, time’, shows 
the influence of Islamic astrological method. This influence penetrates 
long before islamization and probably none of their methods are com¬ 
pletely free from it. Divination is a vast subject and we need only in¬ 
dicate the ease with which Islamic methods penetrate, the persistence 
of old methods and practitioners, and the cleric in his function as 
diviner. Some signs anyone can deduce but most need interpretation, 

’ Chciipl irc ow people who hive adopted Nupe tangvife and culture. 

* He wat a noted witch himaelf but when appointed ia no Ioa|er dan^rout except to 
other meye who are expected to tupport him with fifu. He hai many methoda for identi^ng 
a witch who hai atolea a jUrtM and forcing him to act it free. If itbai been caught from the 
shadow the miyi ia made to step orer the tick perten. If the iuruM has been impriioned be ii 
made to indicate where the bird or whatever else it incarnating it U to be found and when act 
free the lick peraon recovera. The afflicted ia often ^ided to identify the witch by meant of a 
diagnoaia baaed on a recalhng of the namea of everyone he haa met recently, or by meani of in* 
cantationa which have the effect of making him call out the ■rdy/'a name or a charactcriatic 
enabling him to be identified. 

) For example. Mania Mfiai before aetUng out 00 pilgrimage, T. cl-Fa/tSiA, p. 33 (57). 
Sioularly refcrencea to omena in dreamt are frequent. The Ta'rlkA SeMxt recount! how 'Abd 
ahj^idir, 100 of 'Uthmln dan Fodio, dreamt of meeting the Prophet and ‘Abd ahQidir 
al-JIUnt before tetting out on the expedition againat Zamfara on which he met hit death 
(aee ?.£X.O.K, adr. iv, voL xix, p. 194, sc, p. 314). 
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and this is an esoteric art dependent upon practitioners. Pa^n peoples 
have professionals who perform this function, some are hereditary, 
their powers of divination deriving from communication with a deceased 
relative, but in Sudan communities ordinary village priests and Muslim 
clergy are practitioners. The cult of the oracular deity is the most 
flourishing part of the declining Yoruba religion and the authority 
and power of babaldwoi or priests of Ifa is little diminished. Yoruba 
have little confidence in Muslim methods and refer contemptuously to 
Hausa diviners playing with sand. They consult Muslim diviners only 
in connexion with specifically Islamic ceremonies such as the time of 
the ceremony for the payment of ho-yigi (bride-price). African Islam 
docs not have a special class, for divination is a clerical function, but 
diviners like Hausa mat-dsba exist in all Islamic communities. A 
Hausa cleric diviner is not called mai-duba^ though tlic practice is 
called dikba. The old terminology is not normally transferred but a 
new one invented, and a Yoruba dcric when divining is called alafoshe. 

Pagan Nupe have many methods, for example: by throwing strings 
of shells called eba {sa ^boy *to divine*; eba-b6chi or tbasaehiy *divincr*);‘ 
by means of knots on a cord {gbakoy igbongi)y kpdkogiy by a board; and 
kpidkpxdy by a charm on a cord. These show signs of being usurped 
by Islamic methods, for the cleric seeks to discredit pagan divinersand 
secure all custom for himself. Thus at this stage in Nupe transformation 
conflicts arise as to whether it is best to stick to the old or try the new. 
Much depends upon the confidence inspired by the local cleric, but old 
diviners will continue to make a living for they still exist among long- 
Islamized peoples like Tokolor {timButOy ‘diviner’, tlmgaly ‘divination’). 
Islam does not change the psychological attitude to the practice; all 
the individual is concerned about is whether it works. Nupe clergy 
employ four mechanical methods: geomancy, called hdti (Ar. MJrim),* 
titrabiy oxjikdnd\ yisabi (Ar. hisdb)y by numerals; sories Qur*dmcae — 
use of the Qur’an or an Arabic book of divination (e.g. threads are 
placed between each leaf, one is chosen at random, and the cleric 
interprets); and by the rosary (tdsdbi or tdsba). This is often only a 
variant of the previous one. For example, the cleric, after spitting on 
his rosary, places it before him on his prayer-skin, closes his eyes, and 
picks it up at random one or more times. From the number of the 
bead he has taken he deduces the chapter and verse of the Qur’in. 
Or he asks his client to select a bead at random and then tells the beads 

* The fVACticc of ttxi if <iefcribeii by S. F. Nuld, Nufit JUUpoit, pf. 3 S- 50 . 

* On the practice of Uii f«e S. F. Nadd, ep. cit., pp. 
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‘good, bad’ alternately until he comes to one of the large beads 
dividing the rosary into three sections which gives him the answer. 

Other automatic methods employed by Muslims are augury from the 
movement of animals or birds, haruspicy or deduction from the entrails 
of animals, and sortilege with kola nuts, cowries, or pebbles. Dr. Meek 
writes that the election of chiefe in Northern Nigeria ‘is often left to 
the malams to decide by lot. The names of the candidates arc written 
on slips of paper and thrown into asli-watcr. The name on the piece 
of paper whi^ bobs up first is considered to be Allah’s choice.’* The 
omens and signs of the heavens must be studied and the astrological 
side is largely Islamic. Adherence to Islam has everywhere influenced 
popular belief in lucky and unlucky days. Hausa will not shave on 
Thursday, nor wash on the last day of the month. Natural phenomena 
like earthquakes and comets though important as signs* cannot form 
part of the lore of the diviner like auguries from the flight of birds. 

Apart from the automatic methods mentioned all employ divination 
proper. Methods fell into four groups: dreams, ordeal, spirit possession, 
and necromancy. Clerics claim to consult the spirit of Muhammad. 
This is a widespread practice in western Guinea and we have given an 
account of the almSmi doing this at festival prayers in Sierra Leone.* 
When consulted on any major project the Tokolor magician-diviner 
(sirruya^ke) goes into retreat. On its completion he prescribes prayers, 
alms, and sacrifices and hands over an amulet he has prepared with in¬ 
structions as to its use and the taboos to be observed. Similarly the 

» C K. Meek, NartAtn //igeria, ii. 7*. In independeol Ketline durinj the oioetewth 
century when the dccton ftiled to rec the iwijm found the new chief by nwchatiicel nunipu- 
Ittion, cither by the ir^<> or the cuting ten times of a ptraUelepiped numbered on four faces, 
I, z, 7, o (see Mittiui TUio, K. 467). 

» After a Christian mission begin work at the Temne village of Masumbu near Makeni in 
Sierra Leone where Islam had pined over 50 per cent, of the people, many inimislie Muslims 
bepn to attend church out of readiness to reverence and appease all spirituil manifesUtions. 
But in 1947 an earthquake terrified the villagers and next day an nakaemfodt from French 
territory made hia appearance. He kindled a fire and told them that Allah waa angry, let 
everyone bring an offering and a firebrand to add to the fire. Then be harangued them about 
their apoaUsy. Next day he had disappeared with his pins, but no villager dared show his face 
in church apin. 

* See above, p. 79. Marty writes of FuU Jalon: ‘It is generally agreed that the most pious 
of the msrabouts have divine revelations. The ff'ali of Goumba, for example, often bad them. 
In the course of his conversations with the divinity, he disappeared and reamed to earth 
furnished, not only with information about future events, but also with new intellectual and 
physical powers. These revelations are given more especially during the nights which precede 
the two greet Islamic festivals: yuldt Sumayt and yuUU Dom^ri. On these there it no iera- 
mh who docs not claim, under the form of a monkey or other animal, to have had tome com- 
fflunication with AlUh. They predict rain and fine weather, the state of future harvots, ftt 
)dne succeeding lean and vice veru’ (P. Marty, Guinit, p. 477). 
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Tokolor who initiated jihads during the last century went into retreat 
before the announcement of their mission and before undertaking an 
expedition, consequently followers regard their orders as the oracle of 
God. 

Survivals from the cult of the dead arc found only in the early stages 
of transition. Muslim Tcmnc, for instance, believe the dead can help 
or harm the living and therefore must be consulted to find out their 
wishes or the cause of their anger. For this they perform a ‘seven plates 
ceremony* similar to that described under death ceremonies,* at whicli 
the karamoko talks to the dead.* The Susu and Temnc crystal-gazing 
method of divination through spirits of the dead is called 9~yina M&sa 
(the spirit of Moses). A Tcmnc informant said that ‘Musa was a great 
magician {imen) who lived long ago*. He appears to be al-b^jj Musi, 
king of Mill. For this method the alfa opens the Qur’an, mutters, 
pours water into a calabash, and mixes with it ground-up roots and 
minerals. Then he calls his boy, covers him with a white sheet, and 
directs him to gaze into the bowl. Telling his beads with incantation, 
he calls up a depaxted spirit and asks it questions through the boy. Con¬ 
sultation with spirits of the dead dies out, but not divination through 
nature spirits. 

The ordeal or ‘judgement of God’ method may be included. In this 
the suspect or accuser is either subjected to a process, like handling hot 
iron, that would normally injure him, or is magical with power to bring 
down supernatural wrath on a guilty or false accuser, but not harm the 
innocent or truthful. Swear-medicine is characteristic of the peoples of 
western Guinea. Anyone falsely accused will ask to take swear-medicine 
even though the Qur’in is allowed, since those adopting it would 
be suspect. They have a firm belief that if they swear falsely on the 
medicine they will die. ‘Clerics arc not opposed to this’, they said, 
‘because they make money out of it.* 

The Islamic method of divination through dreams (jilm-at-ta'bir) is 
diffused throughout the Sudan. The commonest manual^ is Muntakhab 
al-kalsm ft tafsir al~ahlsm attributed to M. ibn Sirin (d. 728), but 

* See below, p. 181. 

* Temne hare a Spirit ot Interpreution, Lotfi/u, whose permUaion muit be asked before 
calling upon any other apirit. ‘LagtkA\ they said, ii a word which cosnects one with the apirit 
world, like ringtaf a number on the telephone. Thii u only done by the pagan diviner {>^kuf4t) 
Dot the cleric, but all Teome MuiUmi make uae of him for dirination through tpiriti before 
electing a chief, adminiitering awear-inedicine, and the 

* Such books are known as dtften fitSr$ hu 4 i (booki of dream Interpreution) in Fulfolde, 
and fiia tjifik in Songhay. 
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Ta'tir al-andm ft ta'hir al-manOm bjr 'Abd al-GhanI an-NabuIST (d. 
1731) is common in Bornu and Futa Toro. Though understood by 
relatively few and confused by oral tradition with local lore> all clerics 
learn something of the methods. Various beliefs are held as to what 
happens in dreams. Some say the dreamer’s soul experiences the things 
dreamed, others that the soul visits the spirit-world and gets the informa¬ 
tion desired, others that this is given by spirits who visit the dreamer. 
Interpretation is necessary and only trained people can do this.^ A 
common form of istikhdra (‘asking &vour of heaven’) is the following. 
The cleric advises his client to recite certain Qur’Xnic phrases after 
each rak'a of the next ritual prayer, then shielding his mouth with his 
hand to whisper his request. After that he must lie down to sleep where 
he will not be disturbed, on the right side, placing his right hand under 
his ear. He receives the answer in the form of a dream which the cleric 
interprets. More commonly the cleric does the dreaming on behalf of 
his client. He prays two rak'as^ incorporating a sGra appropriate to the 
request, recites a dhikr of one of the names of God until he is almost 
asleep when he makes his request, and continues with the dhtkr until 
he fails asleep. A Hausa or Songhay cleric, when called in to prescribe 
for an illness, often sleeps on his Book of Divination in order to ascer¬ 
tain the cause of the illness and its cure. Similarly, if a new spirit is 
suspected of having settled in a house he sleeps on his book to discover 
who it is, and, if it is ‘black*, performs the rites necessary to drive it 
away. But it is more common to resort to professional soothsayers. 

* Cl&fiiiicationt of dreamj ir« known in a vague way. The Prophet aaid : 'There are three 
kiodi of viaien, one comei from Cod, another from angeU, and the third from Satan.' That 
from God it the clear dream eminent clerica claim to receivej otheri need interpreting by a 
practitioner to distinguiih between ihote brought by good or badyran. 
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Influence of Islam upon Social Structure 

I SLAM, being a universal religion, spreads the conception of the in¬ 
habited world along with that of the universal God and establishes 
a link between peoples who formerly had little to prepare them to 
live harmoniously together. This new outlook is achieved through the 
sharing of common religious practices. Islamic ritual has significance, 
not only its religious context, but as a manifestation of a common social 
pattern. The importance of Friday prayer lies in the way it brings 
together the whole territorial group, often composed of different ctlinic 
stocks, affirming in each individual a feeling of belonging to a unique 
religion. So with the month of ffming and its culmination in a festival 
of rejoidng, and the pilgrimage in which participation is not necessary 
for the *id celebration on that occasion is the festival of Islamic unity. 
Similarly Islamic prescriptions and prohibitions link believers and 
differentiate them from unbelievers. Its regulations, such as that no 
Muslim may be enslaved, lead to the recognition of wide rights and 
obligations. 

The actual effect of this ideal of socio-religious unity should not be 
over-estimated. The old bases of community based on kinship, culture, 
and territory come first. Racial antagonism between black and white 
on the borderlands remains strong. In the Sahil Soninke, Tokolor, 
Moors, and Fulbe live side by side, devoid of mutual understanding and 
often separated by deep-seated hatreds and suspicions. Divisions within 
Islam, such as confessionalist dislike between TijanTs and Qadirls, 
man ifest themselves in social life. Muslim conquerors took little account 
of Islamic unity. Al-^ajj "Umar, SamSri, and 'Uthman dan Fodio 
were not deterred from attacking Muslims. Yet over and above the 
differences which separate individuals and generations, social classes 
and castes, tribes and peoples, the sharing of a common cult is a factor, 
affirming the existence of the Islamic community as a religious unit, 
which cannot be ignored. 

Like African society Islam stresses the close connexion between 
religion and the institutions which bind society. The application of its 
law affects funily structure and kinship relations, the organization of 
the community, the nature of the state, the authority and functions of 
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chiefs, and the administration of the law. Conflict and compromise 
between the norms of traditional society and the sharVa are inevitable. 
Whilst due weight must be given to the influence of the 1^1 code we 
must be wary of the description often given of its completely revolution¬ 
ary character. These societies are not static, but they are guaranteed 
cultural and social stability by the flict that they are essentially agri¬ 
cultural. When Islam is adopted the community does not suddenly 
change its social pattern but remains a unity distinguished by its own 
pattern of custom. In time Islam becomes closely intertwined with 
communal life, yet without disintegrating its basic structure. One ^t 
accounting for the strong resistance custom opposes is that Islamic law 
is adpersmomy in opposition to the direction of law in Africa where it 
is so communalistic. Only when a Muslim family is compared with a 
pagan family belonging to the same social group can the effect of Islam 
be seen. New features are superimposed, but basic customs, the com¬ 
position of the extended family, the authority of its head, and rules of 
succession are little affected. Peoples do not adopt Islamic law in toto 
when they become Muslim and it is widely applied only in urban centres. 
All the same no people remain free from its encroachment. We should 
not approach Muslim society by taking the ideal standard of Islamic 
law as our basis and thinking of it as corrupted by local custom or how 
flir people fall short of it, but should take ancestral custom and sec 
how it has been modified by Islam. In the West African situation the 
frontiers of application between custom and the shart'a are so variable 
and fluctuating that it is difficult to give a picture of the actual state of 
thin^. 

To explain how Muslim West Africa as a whole strikes one 
approaching it from the eastern Sudan and North Africa we may 
generalize in this way. What gives Muslims of Hamitic Africa their 
particular character is the unity of their lives submitted over centuries 
to the influence of Islam. Pre-Islamic survivals arc as thoroughly 
islamized as pagan institutions embedded in European Christianity are 
christianized; and although at the present day revolutionary influences 
from the West arc affecting life in many spheres, yet so far as personal, 
family, social, and religious life is concerned Islam remains the domin¬ 
ant fector. On the other hand, in West Africa what is so evident, even 
after appreciating the very real influence of Islam, is the dualism in 
Islamic communities. In the preceding chapter we glanced at religious 
survivals, now we propose to describe the dualism within social life. 
Islamic religious institutions arc regulated with extreme formalism, 
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but sodal life is ruled primarily by custom, often in contradiction to 
the absolute laws of Islam. Where the custom of widow-inheritance 
is in vogue, as with the long islamized Dyula, Islam as represented by 
the clergy makes no attempt to get rid of the institution. Unless new 
factors intervene no cleric sees any reason to object to the brother of 
the family-head succeeding to his position and property. This is due to 
the fact that these institutions lie at the root of West African society 
which Islam is not allowed to break up. Where Islamic law has dis¬ 
placed local custom the African influence can be seen in people’s 
attitude towards new acquisitions. For example, a wife’s success in 
obtaining a divorce depends largely upon the support of her kinsfolk. 
If they are prepared to support her application and accept the financial 
obligations, the grounds for divorce need not be in accordance with the 
provisions defined by Islamic law. On the other hand, if they refuse to 
support her application, the judge is unlikely to grant it, even if the 
grounds are adequate. 

In time Islam succeeds in imprinting its social pattern. This is most 
evident in towns. Timbuktu, Jenne,Sokoto,and Maiduguri are Muslim 
towns in the same way as Fez or Tripoli. But the dualism becomes 
apparent when we move out of these towns into neigbouring villages of 
Songhay, Bozo, Hausa, and Kanuri agriculturalists. Their social life 
displays a mosaic of indigenous and Islamic elements associated in com¬ 
plex and often ill-integrated combinations. When, however, an Islamic 
element is adopted integrally the indigenous elements tend to orientate 
themselves around it and this freezes the institution. Whence derives 
that unity characteristic of Islamic society in North Africa and the 
Near East, but only of urban communities and long islamized peoples 
like Tokolor in West Africa. 

I. THE FAMILY 

(d) The Structure of the Family 

The extended family functions over the larger part of society, but 
Islamic law recognizes only the simple matrimonial family of man, 
wife or wives, slaves, and their children, and the Malikite system gives 
absolute authority to the husband as its head. In genei^, after its 
adoption, the tradition of the extended fiunily and the patriarchal system 
is maintained, but in a modified form, whilst the matrimonial &mily 
and the authority of its head receive greater recognition. The process 
of change b^ins with the disappearance of the ancestor cult. Since 
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the dead lose their influence over the lives of the living the unity of the 
old community is breached and its disintegration into smaller units be> 
comes possible. The authority of the family head lessens, that of the 
father of the elementary flimily increases, and personal property is 
divided in accordance with the provisions of Islamic law. 

Islam brings the simple femily into greater prominence through its 
inculcation of duties to the actual &ther and through the division of 
his personal property among his children. Among pagan Hausa the 
family may embrace from thirty to a hundred persons, but among 
islamized Hausa the family unit consists of father and one or two married 
sons with their dependants. At the same time the extended family con¬ 
tinues to function especially in its political, social, and legal aspects. 
Succession to headship remains the same. In the Dyula flimily are three 
stages:^ the simple flimily of man, wife or wives, and their children 
did not formerly count as a separate unit^ the lU consists of a number of 
simple families and is the first family unit with a recognized head 
{lU-tigi) and economic function; and the the mtal &mily, which 
consists of two or more Al, under a chief Today the lQ~tigi 

has lost the economic powers and other important rights he once held 
over the la but he still functions. When he dies his eldest surviving 
brother succeeds to the headship, property, and wives. If he has no 
brothers the eldest of the sons of all the line of brothers succeeds. But 
disintegration is taking place. In Bonduku some families follow custom, 
whilst others follow Islamic law in the division of a man's effects among 
his own children. The new lU-tigiy however, inherits his predecessor’s 
prayer-skin as symbol of authority. It is the same with the so-tigi, 
the eldest brother inherits command, rosary, prayer-skin, ablution jug, 
and wives. If a married man who is not a la~tigi or so-tigi dies his 
inheritance is invariably divided according to the provisions of Islamic 
law, except that his prayer-skin and wives go to his eldest brother. 
This relates, of course, to his personal, not his inherited, property, for 
they distinguish between communal property transmitted through 
brothers (old custom) and personal property shared among his children 
(Islamic custom). The wives being communal property do not get even 
^e small share allotted them under Islamic law. Islam, therefore, has 
only affected the division of personal property. 

Upon Fulbe in Futa Jalon the effect of Islam has been more pro¬ 
found.* The simple family is a recognized unit. At the father’s death 

^ S«e L. Ttuxier, £« Nw du BendtuJ^, I9SI» pp. S’. 

* It wa$ mainljr in the theocratic atatea that attempta were made to {et the ItUmk Uw of 
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his sons and unmarried daughters come under the authority of the 
eldest son who inherits his Arabic books, arms, and horse as symbols of 
headship. The wives are dispersed to their respective families to remain 
under paternal authority until remarried, but those with grown-up 
children who refuse to leave the conjugal compound come under the 
authority of the eldest son, who may give them, including his own 
mother, in marriage. The authority and administrative functions of 
the deceased pass to his eldest surviving brother, and after him to his 
other brothers, to revert eventually to his eldest son.* Survivals belong 
to the realm of folk-lore. In Futa Toro, though Islam has weakened 
the relationship between maternal uncle and nephew, Tokolor still 
teach children that at the Day of Resurrection ‘the mother will not 
recognize her own son, nor the father his own son; ojily the maternal 
uncle will find his nephew, his sister’s son’.* In such Islamic groups 
the fiither is the principal holder of the property of the family, and his 
sons work for him since they know they will inherit. In return the 
father provides wives for his sons. This contrasts with the old system 
where the father spends his earnings on wives for himself. His sons 
are not his concern, his goods devolve upon his brothers, and his sons 
may have to work for themselves to acquire wives.* Islam, therefore, 
tends to accentuate the paternal, rather than the avuncular, spirit, 
and filial submission. 

The family is integrated by common worship more than any other 
group, hence allegiance of individuals to Islam and disownment of the 
^mily cult may weaken natural ties and lead to the formation of new 
ones outside the family. The importance of the African family accounts 
for whole families going over to Islam, and its spiritual unity Is 
therefore reaffirmed under the new religion. Today Western influences 

luceettioo reeofnited. writa of the Fulbe of Muint: 'Du tempt it U tiominttion 

det Diallo. le lyttime de tuecestioo en uiifc dani le pays dtait U lyitime de succeaaion 
patriareales Sdkou-Hamadou I'lOterdit et impoaa k lea lujeu la auceeaiion en ligne direete’ 
ii. 236}. Thii did not endore (except in Jenne where family, and io part political, 
authority is tranimitted from father to too), and the Fulbe of Masina have remained faithful 
to the patriarchal ayatem (see Marty, Wooden, ii. 297}. 

‘ See P. Marty, GuitUt, p. 373. 

* H. Gadeo, Proverhet et maximt Pettit et Tetiecxleiiri, 193?, p. 19. 

* AmoQg aemi-pagan Soainke (e.g. Dylwart of the Nyoro region) the first inheritors ire 
not the children but the father and mother who take the whole estate. If the deceased has no 
atcendants hit brothers inherit. With Muslim Swatnke, however, there is a complete reversal, 
the bulk of the property being inherited by the descendants, whilst the uecadanta arc only 
entitled toa sixth. Dr. Nadel {A Bleei Bj>»antium, p. 173) refers to the adoption of the Islamic 
law of succesaton by the Nupe b place of the local custom whereby land is inherited by the 
brother, and the sons have to remain on it working for their uncle as thdr aociological father. 
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have to be taken into account, especially young men reacting against 
family discipline and the obligations of the local cults. In so far as Islam 
means a new bond uniting the family the change may seem advisable to 
the elders. Islam in turn lays great stress on thecultic homogeneity of 
the family group and does not tolerate confessional differences. Only 
Yoruba, whose family structure has resisted the disintegrative influ¬ 
ences both of Islam and the West, allow religious differences because 
they do not cause any breach in &mi)y solidarity. 

Under the Sudan system land belonged to the whole &mily, dead, 
living, and unborn. Its very existence was bound up with collective 
ownership, and loss of land might lead to its disintegration. Family heri* 
tage included more than land. Among Mande it included the con¬ 
tents of granaries, animals, serfs, bride-wealth of all its members, houses 
and their furniture. The effect of Islam is unequal. Where it is adopted, 
in part at least, as a civil as well as a religious law, it changed custom with 
regard to the ownership of property with the exception of the land. In 
theory land is the gift of God and not ancestors, but this is not allowed 
to break the conception of collective ownership. Changes in the cus¬ 
tomary system have been confined to urban centres and heavily populated 
rural areas, as in parts of Futa Jalon and Bornu.* New economic 
conditions under Western rule have here and there led to the appli¬ 
cation of the Islamic code and fragmentation of land holdings, but 
normally the customary system of land tenure holds, and real estate, 
being bound up with this, also remains communal property, whilst 
personally acquired property is divided according to Islamic pro¬ 
visions. 

Islamic culture gives preference to the male line in the transmission 
and exercise of social and political power and in the place of residence, 
and where other systems are followed the pressure of Islam is towards 
their adoption. Tuareg are matrilineal,* but change of environment 
has led to southern Tuareg becoming patrilineal. Whereas among the 
IhaggSren of central Sahara the uterine nephew succeeds, among the 
Ullimmeden the eldest son is the heir. Matrilineal succession has 
practically disappeared among Negro Muslims but it has left survivals. 
Filiation in the ruling families of the Wolof is maternal, and islamiza- 
tion even in long-islamized Walo has not modified the custom. The 

* S« P. M»rty, GuhUe, pp. 394-S} J. N. D. Andefsoo, lilamie Late in Afrka, p. \ 86 . 

* MuJ>»mn»d Btlo when deeliof with their cuitPim exprei*ei the attitude of one yemd in 
Iilamic formaliam toward* the practice: ‘Among thdr more barbarou* cuitom* ia that a 
aeetioo of do not follow the Muslim law of inheritance, but inttead the litter'* *nn in¬ 
herit*'; Infiq al‘Maitar, p. 17. 
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transition is rarely due directly to Islam but its adoption reinforces 
the pressure of other factors.*^ 

(h) iVider Kinship Groups 

Beyond the w, the basic social unit, Mandc like all Sudan peoples 
have a wider linkage in a more extended lineage or clan organization 
whose characteristics arc the possession of the same clan narnc (Mande 
djamu)y an inherited taboo {tand)^ and exog^y.* The clan is generally 
a semi-artificial extension of true kinship beyond any recognized 
relationship which includes heterogeneous elements such as clients and 
slaves, and may embrace different language groups. In these exogamous 
groups marriage is permitted only between a man and a woman of 
different dyamus. 

However conservative these social institutions, the adoption of a 
religion with a rigid legal system must affect the structure of kinship 
relations. Xhc clan and sometimes the extended femily, through losing 
their former religious significance, cease theoretically to fulfil any real 
function in the Islamic community. The influence of a centralized 
state may lead to the disintegration or loss of authority of the larger 

‘ The Lebu, u deteribnl by G. BiUndier end P. Mercier (Lei Pfehtun LeUu, 1952), ere 
en example of ■ eociccy in a proem of treniition under the aimuUtneoua influence of Itlamie 
and Wcitero prature. They were formerly dependent upon the Jamtl of Kajor, but repudiated 
bit authority at the end of the ei|hteenth century. A clerk (ler^ called Dyal Dyop formed an 
independent community in 1795 on Cap Vert pecinnla and ««« became the title of the head 
of the sute. The attempt to found a clerical itate led to the formation of new villayea by dii- 
contented element!. lalam did not ipread amoof them *eriouiIy until the lecond half of the 
nineteenth century, bot by 1900 the ma}ority were MuiUm. 

Three main lUfci of tranaitko are dcKribed: ‘traniilion from an organization of matri¬ 
archal type to an organizatko centred on the maternal lines to a ilructure of the lalamk 
type where the man and the paternal line fulAl the enent ial function* ^bid., p. 21a). The 
maternal line atill retaini important function*. Thii i* leen in the coexistence of different 
•yitcmi of inheritance, for, apart from communal Tillage property, land, •treama, welli, and 
(net, which rcnvaini undivided and tnalteatble, they now have three type* of property^ 
mitemal, pttemd, and individual. Maumal property i* generally the mo*t important and 
muit be preierved undivided. It remain* in the care of the u*ufructuary who I* the maternal 
uncle even if younger than hi* nephew*, or, failing him, the eldeit maternal nephew. Today it 
ia poiiible, in caie of di»agreea>ent, to get the matenwi-line property divided, and when thia i* 
done the share* become the penonal property of the inhentor*. Paternal property can be left 
by the father to his childree who can ditpote of thdr ihare* a* they with. It i* divided into 
three parts by a cleric, one-third going to the maternal line of uncle* and aunts, a survival of 
the old order; and the other two-third* are divided among the children, two part* for each *on 
and one part for each daughter. Of the property inherited by the children one part can be re¬ 
served for the wive* of the deceased (ibid., pp. 14^^)' 

* Some peoples, like the Teda, have clan* which correspond neither to the maximal lineage 
nor the exogamous clan but which have a real existence and function. 
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kinship groups.* Belief in the common origin of the ckn generally sur¬ 
vives all changes, but the Arab custom of marrying within a fairly 
narrow range of kinship is adopted as Islamic institutions gain ground. 
The tendency towards endogamy is associated with the appearance 
of the right to personal property since its adoption ensures that property 
acquired by individuals is concentrated within the femily. Such changes 
gain ground very slowly and Islamized peoples arc at all possible stages 
of transition. This is not neccessarily due to the unequal rate of islam- 
ization of different sections of the community, for Soninkc, Tokolor, 
and Songhay still have clans which arc rigidly exogamous. Tribes of 
western Guinea which had a cognate organization have, on becoming 
Muslims, changed to the agnatic, a change which is as much due to 
other historical events as to Islam. 

A unilateral kinship group has a name and closely associated with 
it an animal, plant, action, or natural phenomenon, associated with a 
legend of service to the first ancestor, which is sacred or taboo. The 
pressure of Islam is not against such beliefs because they arc not con¬ 
nected with religion and in only a few instances have they disappeared. 
Some Muslims repudiate them as superstitions but will avoid breaking 
their clan taboo. Certain clans, such as the Timite (Dyula of Bonduku 
region)* composed exclusively of Muslims, have lost their taboo; but 
most retain it, as, for example, strongly islamized peoples of the Sahil 
of Nyoro.3 All Hausa have their kan gida (‘head of the house*), but 
no trace of totemism is found among the Songhay.* Fulbe clans arc said 
to have lost their totem, but it is possible that they never possessed the 
institution.^ The relations created by membership of the same clan tend 

* A% with the Nupe, •«« S. F. Nidel, op, cit., pp. 29, 3 *“ 33 ' 

* S«e L. Taoxter, Ld Hoir dt Bwdoukau, p. 274. 

» Cf. Marty, It. 277. We even find an iilamixation of the totemic myth by people 

who have retained it after centurici oflalam, but thii means that it has lost its real significance 
and become a dan taboo with no marriage significance. For instance, a family of Toicolor of 
Dingiray have a Uon as They cltim to be tharlp and say that since ’AH wu the lion of 
God and his mother was Fl^ima bint al-Asad (daughter of the lion) their ancestors took the 
lion u wede and enjoy special relations with it (Marty, Gurnity pp. 469-70). 

* Cf. J. Boulnois, Empir« dt Gaoy 1954. PP* »* * 59 - 

» Fulbe groups in Senegal, Muina, Guinea, and Northern Nigeria do not have a totem and 
where we find traces it it probably due to Susu, Mandinka, or Hausa influence. The irregular 
nature of its sppeatanee shows that it is due to marriage with Negro peoples and the casU 
system. The very name tant which is used in Futa Jalon is borrowed. In Northern Nigeria 
nAoda (ic«(fe), sometimes translated 'totem*, seems from its usage to be no more than 'uboo' 
in general. On the contrary, Tokolor (who are Negroes with Fulbe admixture) have preserved 
their dan vMffe. Those who migrated to Dingeray (Futa Jalon) have preserved theirs, though 
belief is graduslly losing force through the pressure of Fulbe clergy who, having no totem 
themselves, hsvc no difficulty in condemning it and advocating closer nurriage. The so-called 
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,o lost their former signifiamce and marriage prohibitions cease to be 
observed, especially among townspeople, but only in r^ instances do 

diev rej«t their clan taboo entirely. Such teheft become rf.r;«rn 
»whose retention or rejection is no guide towards estimating 

depth of islamization. 


2 . SOCIAL differentiation 

Even the simplest societies have some form of soci.-il hu nirchy based 
upon heredity, age, sex. and division of bbour bu, ,|.o sharpest forms 
have arisen as a result of historical events which have led to the form- 
ation of grades of nobility, slavery, serfdom, and caste. I^haran life has 

atalldmcsproducedastratificd «)cicty,and this al«»dtttingui^^^^^ 

Sahilian and north Sudanese peoples. But althougii tlic hiemrchica 
struaure derives less from etlmic origins than from lustorit^l and 
economic factors, ideas of origins play a great part m the mythica back¬ 
ground relating to these distinctions. This is shown m hnaonwl tradi- 
Lns, and it is noteworthy that these arc so tied up with the ruling 
class that their people’s origins can only be conjectured, rhere is tiic ten¬ 
dency to invent legends to defend the existing stotc of things and thw 
based itself upon Islam in the ninctccnth-ccntury states since they/AJrf 
provided the justification for clerical rule and enslavement of pagans. 

The peoples ofthc Sudan belt have many social grades. Some depend 

upon legal status: others arc class distinctions depending upon wc^ih, 
occupation, and position} occupational groups often have characteristics 
of closed societies or castes; whilst others arc linked with associations 
such as age-group and mystery-cult grades. 


(a) Legal Status 

In the Sudan belt distinaions in legal status fell into three main 
eradcs- freemen, serfe, and slaves. Within and cutting through these arc 
mious class distinctions. We may illustrate from the social strata found 
within the states of Northern Nigeria. Freemen include the Fulani, 
divided into a rulingclass(Fulanin ZaurCjand ordinary fermers. Mem¬ 
bers of the former fill the chief offices of state and from the others local 
officials arc chosen. The talakswa^ or free proletariat includes cvery- 


Fulbe who beeme the rulmg dm of Northern Uifctit were Tokolor eUni who pre.efvd 
their totem, but htvin, become H.«...pe.kin, cU it It h.i loit lU nurruie iignifi- 

caace tnd become a mere eUn uboo. _ . , . t. . 

* Sinf. uUJu, deriwd, not from Arab, foly, ‘free’, but from TaoJhaqq Ahafgar 
‘the poor*. It ia used « thii aenie in Mandinka. 
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one who is not a Fulani, serf, or slave. Hausa and other conquered 
peoples, though theoretically free, were treated as a kind of serf class. 
They could own land, but their tenure was precarious since it depended 
upon the whitn of the rulers. 

The second group were the ch&chenOwa.^ domestic slaves or serft. 
These were descendants of slaves, but were treated as persons and not 
chattels, and under the prc-Islamic rdgime could not be sold. Accord¬ 
ing to Islamic law slaves born in the house were still chattels (unless 
the owner were the fethcr). In practice, local custom mitigated this 
attitude, though their inferior status was evident in such matters as 
concubinage, property rights, and amount of blood-wit. A Muslim is 
prohibited from marrying his slaves by contract, but could take them as 
slave-wives and the children were free. If slaves married, the children 
were not the serfe of the father, even if he were a freeman, but belonged 
to the owner. ChBchinOwa served as servants or retainers, or lived in 
villages on their master’s domain, farming on their own account. Such 
serfs paid a tax (murgu) to their lord. In some places they had to 
work for him four days a week during which he was responsible for 
their upkeep, but they could keep the rest of the fruit of their labour 
for themselves.* They were allowed to buy their freedom and the 
occasion when a ba'-chGcheni paid over the redemption mojiey and re¬ 
ceived his freedom-paper, generally in court, was celebrated like the 
naming-ceremony of a baby. The mSlam shaved his head, sacrificed 
a ram, and gave the freedman a Muslim name. It was often the custom 
for the master to give his freedman a daughter in marriage in order to 
strengthen the link of clientship. A social distinction existed between 
a freeman {da or * freedman {^yan tache)^ who continued to 

regard himself as a client of his former master. At the present day, 
after the abolition of slavery, former slave status still has a social, and in 
parts even a legal, effect, but the relationship has changed to one of 
patronage iyjala*). Descendants of slaves regard themselves as clients 
of their former masters, they address their patron as hsha (father) and 
pay him zakst at festivals. The patron can still claim their daughters 
as slave-wives, and in Northern Nigera should they die without heirs 
inherits their property. 

The third category are the captives or slaves proper (iJyi, sing. 


* S»a|. har-ekUehinit <!eri»ed from Ar«b. qinn} 

» Among the Fulbe of M4»in» Mtfi {fimayhi) pud their muter two typ« of taxe»: 
or oo«-*i*th of the harveit; and tfyamgaJ, a peraonal tax. In addition, the owner had 

the right to statute labour or the corWe (*ee P. Marty, Soudsnt ii. *76). 
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bOwa). The distinction between these two categories of slave status (in 
Arabic ^abd qhm and *abd mamluka)^ though not in strict accordance 
with Islamic law,* is a natural one since slavery arises either from the 
capture or purchase of non-Muslims or from the offspring of slaves. 
The distinction was very marked: bsji could be sold and were treated 
as articles of exchange, the master could refuse their marriage, and, 
according to strict legalists, their children were bOyi also and could be 
sold. The majority of worked on their master’s form. They were 
an essential part of the tribute {hSwa gandu) paid to Sokoto by pro- 
vindal rulers. 

The Malikitc code allows for an attitude of paternalism in the rc- 
lationsliip between master and slave, and this helped to maintain the 
traditional attitude, whereas a rigorist outlook might easily have led to 
a deterioration in their condition. This school of law tends to give him 
certain rights of a freeman, whereas other schools give him only half 
rights. He can hold property, like a wife he can claim freedom if treated 
cruelly, and he can act as imSm as-falat. He has rights in arranging 
his own marriage and may have up to four wives, whilst a slave-wife has 
equal attention-rights with the free wives. Further, Islam did not freeze 
slave status since it allowed for the buying of freedom and manumission. 

Another form of servile state is the pawning system by which in¬ 
debted freemen could pawn themselves to a creditor until they paid off 
their debt. They were provided for in recompense for their work. 
They had a legal status in local law, but not in Islamic law. They were 
not slaves, they could not be sold, and had the right of regaining their 
liberty whenever they could pay off their obligations. This practice 
existed among Muslim peoples (Soninke, Songhay,* and Kancmbu),and 
among Nupc< and Yoruba,* but was rare among Hausa and Fulbe. 
Some Islamic clergy condemned the practice, but others justified it by 

' See R. BruAKhvif, irt. 'AM in //.* i. 25. 

* All Sudtneie peoplet nuke • deer Terbti dlitincdea between thete two c>te(ories: Pulbe 

of FuU Jeloo: r'mtyht (luif. bouseboM iUtc*, uid tedsift (tin|. etptivee or 

tradfriUves) Mandialu won^se, 'bom La the houte', end gjS, tbvee. 

The eodel end economic etructure of Suden society in the past cannot be conceived epert 
from tbe ilavery-to-dientehip tyitem. Under Uui system tbe lot of sieves ameliorated itself 
with each fcaeration end tbe stages from slavery tbrwgh various grades of serfdom to client* 
ship are shown by the terminology; for exampl^ in Songfaey; first generation (child of a 
Mtij/*, male end a hagp, female trade-ebve); second generation rWe (child of two Aerm ); third 
generation niU‘At$U (child of iuU)i and after that free clients (cf. A. Dupuis, L« 

Uiigug SoitgoTt 1917, p. 61). 

* See Coittumknjuri^uti dtTA.O.T. ii 215-6, 242, 332. 

* Sec S. F. Nad^ A Black pp. 311—13. 

* See S. Johnson, Hiifory ajtht Tentfei, Lagos, 1937, pp. 126-30. 
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regarding it as a permitted system of hiring. The system was abolished 
by European powers.* 

(^) C/ass Distinctions 

It will be seen from the summary of grades in Northern Nigeria that 
social distinction is not wholly bas«^ upon status, but shows itself in less 
clearly defined classes. Distinctions between freemen and freedmen 
and between Fulani and Hausa freemen have been mentioned. Besides 
racial origins and status, class distinctions arose from position and type 
of occupation, especially wealth in slaves, lands, herds, and articles 
of exchange. In general, there are three main classes in the Sudan: 
a noble or ruling dass, such as the Fulbe overlords, but also including 
chiefs of the indigenous population, descendants of former rulers, 
elected village chie^ outstanding warriors, and leaders of the dergy. 
Then there is a class of merchants, freedmen, or slaves holding im¬ 
portant positions: and, finally, a proletariat of agriculturalists and 
artisans, whether free or servile in status. 

Society admits of no precise classification, some elements are elastic, 
others rigidly fixed. Individuals belonging to the lowest legal status grade 
may attain a high social grade. Slaves joined the ranks of the clergy,^ 
many became war-chiefs and held high offices of state. Certain offices 
like that of kachtla in Bornu could only be held by slaves. In Nigerian 
states the hierarchical system is complicated because an individual may 
belong to a number of categories. For example, a man may be of the 
Fulbe nobility by reason of birth, ownership of land brings him into 
the economic hierarchy: he belongs to the political hierarchy by being 
a member of the emir’s council: as a representative in the House of 
Assembly at Kadunaheisamember of the national hierarchy: and as a 
trained faqih belongs to the religious hierarchy. 

Moorish tribes of western Sahara and Sahil have a complex social 
organization. At the top are the relatively pure ^assSn Arabs who 
form the noble, warrior, and governing dass, and live by camel- and 
cattle-breeding. Then come the vwSya or derical tribes of arabized 
Berbers who are tributary to Arab clans, tend their flocks and herds 
and pay them protection dues [ghafar for khafar).^ Consequently they 

* PAvrning wu iboliibed io Nigeria in 1933. 

* Cf. the Tokeler uying n ***• vtonti t 9 r 9 do^ »Uve (first generation), his 

studies completed, hsi become a cleric*. 

> Many have freed themselves from dependence upon Arab tribes, hence sriies a further 
disrinctioi) between free tribes, wiyaf 4 sk-ikam, and subservient, wwSyal In Adrtr 

these terms distinguish nomads from sedeoUrited clerical groups. 
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do not bear arms, but their position is that of an aristocratic class. They 
also provide the educated and religious element who act as itinerant 
Qur’in-teachers, healers, and amulet-makers. The zansja {idnSgen) 
are Berber tributaries {lahma) who pay the Arabs feudal dues {hurmoy 
lit- ‘protection*, in Mauritania? mudsra in Hawd and Sahil). Next 
come the harrStln (fang, hartartf)^ sedentary black peoples forming tribes 
of serfs, cultivating fields of millet around villages. Finally come the 
slaves (^ahid or nanma) owned by the Hassiln and the mv^ya tribes. 
In addition, there are caste groups of muallimln (‘skilled’, masons and 
other workmen), igSmen (sing. i^Uy ‘bard’),* and Ncmadi, a caste of 
hunters. 

The other Saliaran peoples have equally elaborate social organiza¬ 
tions, but not the Sudanese nomads, tlie red pastoral Kulbe. I'his seems 
to show that although settled Fulbe are highly hierarchized this system 
was not an original element of Fulbe society. Upon the elaborate 
systems of the Wolof and Tokolor Islam has had no effect.* 

Colour and racial pride are strong factors in social differentiation. 
Negroid Tuareg are looked down upon by those of purer race. The 
Kel Owi of the Air r^on have so intermarried with Hausa that other 
Tuareg regard them as Negroes. They in turn despise the Negroes 
among whom they live, from whom they can scarcely be distinguished 
physically. In Timbuktu freemen are divided into two main classes 
of ga-hrfy ‘white bodies’, which includes the Arma (descendants of 
Andalusian soldiers, now Negroes), and ga~bibiy ‘black bodies’. The 
irrational distinction found in all Islamic countries between shorifs 
and other Muslims exists in West Africa. 

(c) Castes 

The next division is that social-economic organization which freezes 
an individual in the group into which he is born, out of which he can¬ 
not marry. These caste groups arc free and have the rights of freemen. 
They are characteristic of the western cycle and the Zerma region forms 
the zone of transition. Zerma have only two castes, garasa (smiths 
and shoe-makers) aiAgytserl (griots), and even these have lost the rigid 
characteristics of a caste system. O^cr craftsmen are ordinary serfs or 

* It is from this or the teniu used ia Weet Atlentie Uofuaget (WolofTokolor 

pi. thit the French 'friot' ii probtbl]' derived. 

* The Wobf have the larm or ruling by pore uterine filiation, Am-t-her ('Idaj'i 

aoni*}, noble* by matcoline filietionj freemen; uriMy cleric*; Sadoh, pea*ant*; 

lerf* fomung the guard of chief*; freedmen, *erf*, *Uve>, and ca*te people* tub* 
divided according to occupation. 
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foreigners. In Hausa country castes disappear and social classes and 
occupational guilds take their place.* 

Hereditary caste divisions arose out of the need of villagers and no¬ 
mads for specialists, or of noble funilies for minstrels to preserve and 
recite sacred legends. Each village is a unity capable of supplying its 
own wants and includes representatives of castes who ply a particular 
craft, whilst other workers move about from village to village. Social 
grading among the western Fulbe and Tokolor is elaborate, but though 
marriage restrictions exist between the various grades the occupational 
caste groups arc distinct from these and rigidly endogamous. They are 
known collectively as nytny^e which expresses the idea of‘skilled’, divided 
into many endogamous groups: smiths {wailubl)^ woodworkers {iau^) 
regarded as magicians, leather workers {gargassahf or sabi6i)y weavers 
(mahubl)y and griots (wombat) who arc at the same time troubadours, 
jesters, panegyrists, and annalists. 

Caste groups arc free and have the rights of freemen except in regard 
to marriage. A member of the butcher caste devoted wholly to cul¬ 
tivation still remains a butcher and can only marry within his caste.* 
Techniques involve the transmission of hereditary lore and that includes 
relations with supernatural powers, therefore elements of fear surround 
caste peoples who provide diviners and medicine-men. Many castes 
though nominally Muslim are in fact pagan and have specific functions 
or ritual duties to perform at transitional rites. Some caste members 
attained high office within the class system which cuts across all these 
grades. As smiths fulfilled priestly duties in p^n societies, so the chief 
of the smiths in Hausaland and Waday enjoyed special privileges at 
court, was well versed in the Qur’Sn, and collected taxes. There is 
nothing in Islam to support this system.* Its effect has been negligible, 
though qadis' recognition that this type of differentiation is not recog¬ 
nized in Islamic law meant that the exceptional case might have their 
support against local custom. 

> The tiBith cute tl an exception in Arabia. The word ia applied in the Chad 

repon to a dUtinet ethnic group who are rigidly endogamoui, Utc in ipedal Tillagea tcattered 
among other peoples, and occupy themtelTea especially u artiuna, hunters, tancera, and amithi. 

• Among Soninke, a man who changed hit name in order to marry a woman of a higher 
cute was punished with to to 50 Isshu, or one to six months in chains. If she were a virgin 
be had to pay the price of blood, lost the bride>price. and was expelled from the neighbourhood 
(lee J. H. S«nt-P^ Let SerthdU dW Gmdswtakhcy I9»J, p. 65). 

1 When Muhammad I went on pilgrimage he consulted 'Abd ar-Ra^unin aa-Snyatt 
who explained to him that there should be no differentiation b marriage in regard to caste 
peoples of free status and he gave him the general outlines of Islamic law with regard to the 
condition of thecluldrcn of ilavei} Ma^m&d aUKili, F. al-T&ttitk, pp. 15,19“**- 
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(</) Associations 

Admission to pnvileged groups like age-grades and mystery cults 
complicates social life still further. Admission is gained by initiation, 
and initiation is rebirth. Each member has his status in a new social 
family and relationships with other social Emilies above or below his 
grade, which involves privil^cs, duties, and obligations. The mystery 
cults mentioned in the last chapter are important in assessing social 
grades only at an early stage of islamization, but to complete the sketch 
of sodal hierarchization the place that associations of a more secular 
character occupy in Muslim society should be mentioned. This is the 
grouping of individuals of the same generation into age-associations. 
Adoption of Islam leads to decadence of their initiatory rites and simpli¬ 
fication of their social function into that of groupings of young men 
which later in life do not play a great part in the ordering and organi¬ 
zation of society. In no place where Islam gains any real hold do they 
preserve their traditional role.* After islamization they exercise con¬ 
ventional sanctions among their own members, but not beyond them. 
They are laical aid societies which, though desacralized through the 
influence of Islam, continue to fill a restricted social function. 

3. ISLAM AND THE STATE 

{a) Islam as Imperial Cult, State Relipon, and Theocracy 

The Sudan states came into existence in various ways. Some were 
founded by an alien family imposing itself upon uncoordinated peoples 
as Saharan nomadic Zaghawa formed the state of Kanem, others by a 
traditional village or distnet chief gaining control of wider areas by 
conquest, or by priests of local cults who combined political and re¬ 
ligious authority, others by heads of age-group associations becoming 
leaders of warrior bands. But, however formed, all manifested certain 
general features. Their foundation was invested with a myth of origin 
and a religious aura, even if the rulers were of alien origin. Although 
the state embraced peoples of varied ethnic origins and social structures, 
it was a political unity in the sense that all recognized the ruling house. 

* Mandiaka and Bambira have true afe^fradea which talamixatioa hai little affected. The 
root word ii nro or rd, a member ia a ‘child of the cd*, and aatociationa are called fS-tS. 
Tbeae ataoctatioaa cut acroaa aodal grades and a JtM-ti embraeca all peraona within a particular 
age-apan, coverinf about three circumcision claaiea, and in mixed villages link together people 
of different ethnic groups. The memben of eaeh Jti-ti elect a chief herald, and other 

officUla; each grade hu its ritea of initiation, symbols, and featlvals, but unlike mystery cults 
many ccremoniet are public. 
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The core of the state had a centralized system of government and a 
wider system of vassal states. Rule was authoritarian, based, not on 
right of conquest, but upon the recognition of the sacred ruler whose 
existence guaranteed the prosperity of all who paid him allegiance. 
His position may be contrasted with that of the chief of a Moorish tribe 
who is merely the representative of the jama'a. 

The concept of the state as an independent political institution is 
just as alien to Islamic as to African thought. Islam in tlicory recog¬ 
nizes only the existence of the umma (and protected communities) with 
the tmeTm as the leader. The constitutional principle of the state is the 
unity of the political and religious community. Given the concept of 
the Sudanese state, the assumptions upon which it is based and upon 
which authority rests, within which the personal status and the re¬ 
ligious integrity of each individual were defined by birth, an Islamic 
state could not be established without overthrowing the whole struc¬ 
ture and providing an entirely new source of authority as was done in 
the nineteenth-century theocratic states. 

Religion in the Sudan states did not offer the authorities any opposi¬ 
tion. The first level of authority, the basic foundation of these states, 
was that of the family or village chiefs whose position was sanctioned 
by religion, in fact they existed to maintain the integral unity of 
religion and community. It was the same at higher levels of authority 
whether priest-kings or divine-rulers or the aristocracy of class-kinship 
cults. The sacred ^aracter of tlic ruler showed itself in the procedure 
for his election, sacralization, and Investiture, in the state rituals and 
taboos he must observe, upon which the stability of tlie kingdom and the 
welfare of the people depended. The state cult was analogous to that 
of lineage groups, and the heads of states did not, and could not, impose 
their religion upon their peoples. 

The introduction of Islam did not upset the equilibrium of the Sudan 
states nor provide them with a new basis of authority. Mamas of 
Mili,yjr and sU of Songhay, mats of Bornu, and chiefs of all lesser 
states, adopted Islam as the imperial cult without disturbance to the 
mythic basis of their authority. They did not attempt to spread it 
among subjects other than state servants, for that would have meant 
their downfall. Village life followed the same pattern as before. Rulers, 
though calling themselves Muslims and often reinforcing theirauthority 
by going on pilgrimage to the sacred house to acquire power, performed 
all traditional religious functions their position required for ensuring 
the welferc of the state. Their people could not have noticed any change. 
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At the same time the adoption of Islam as the aristocratic cult In¬ 
troduced a new and potentially disturbing element. It meant the exis¬ 
tence of a competing cult which could be professed by anyone from 
king to slave. Before its arrival religion was something into which one 
was born. There were no competing religions, except in so fer as 
mystery societies disturbed the equilibnum. Rulers recognized all re¬ 
ligions within the state. Islamic clergy accepted the situation for they 
were concerned primarily about their position in the social structure 
which depended upon the traditional tolerance. They could not urge 
the ruler to prohibit what they regarded as hcadicnism because he would 
not enforce it. 

This stage, where Islam is the imperial cult, characterizes tliosc 
present-day states which include a majority or a significant proportion 
of pagans but whose chief is a Muslim. In Nigeria chiefs who have 
joined Islam during the last hundred years naturally keep up the old 
rites. The chief of Biu, controlling the Pabir and Bura, who belongs 
to the category of divine-kings, carries out all the rites his position 
entails. Muslim chiefs in Sierra Leone which is a picture of religious 
confusion show an all-embracing catholicity. They keep up the an¬ 
cestral cult and the poro for they are part of the body of custom they 
have to nuintain, they support Islam to the extent of becoming ad¬ 
herents, and they encourage Christian missions out of appreciation of 
their work in education and social welfare, attending church services 
at festivals as they also honour Islamic festivals. The three religions 
each fulfil a social function, and, since adherents of all are found in 
each chieftaincy, all are accorded recognition. But the position is not 
stable. Islam, as religion of the rulers that anyone can join regardless 
of status or class, naturally tends to dominate. Although villagers may 
be uninterested the village chief may think it wise to profess it, whilst 
continuing, like the state-chief, to exercise his traditional religious 
functions. 

The boundary between the status of Islam as imperial cult and state 
religion is vague, for in the latter there is still a separation between 
public and private religion. But when this stage is entered the position 
of Islam is more positive as under askiya Muhammad of Songhay and 
mas Idris Alawma of Bornu. Ashiya Muhammad as a usurper needed 
Islam in order to reinforce his power. But before discussing the state 
where Islam is needed to bolster up alien rule we should mention the 
way the adoption of Islam by indigenous rulers leads to the incor¬ 
poration of Islamic elements within the state structure. In central 
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Sudan states like those of Bornu, Hausa, and Nupc, a religious hier¬ 
archy was incorporated into the traditional structure to give the rulers 
Islamic support. This is maintained, not only in those states which 
did not fell to the Fulani (Bornu, Gobir, north Katsina,and Abuja), 
but also in a modified form in those taken over by them. In Abuj^ 
remnant of the kingdom of Zazzau, the chief cleric is the limOmin 
jtmma'a who officiates over the jQmx and takes the funeral prayers, 
the talanke officiates at festival prayers and prays at the death-bed of 
chiefs and high officialsj tlic magSjin mslam is the representative of the 
ShShu of Bornu and installs the new chief*, and the maga-lakarda^ 
chief scribe, is the chief’s chaplain and ‘opener of the Book of the 
Years’.* 

When Islam really becomes the state religion a breach is opened 
between ruler and community as long as large sections remain pagan. 
The cleavage is especially evident when the chief is the descendant of 
alien conquerors like tlic Fulbe rulers of Yoruba Ilorin, Nupe, and 
other Northern Nigerian states. Nadcl refers to this ‘disturbance of the 
balance’ in the Nupe state and the role played by Islam as the new 
binding force of a precarious political equilibrium.* Under such con¬ 
ditions clergy were encouraged to denounce idolatry and propagate 
Islam,* all to the end of unifying the various peoples the state embraced. 
This unification, as Nadcl shows, is fer from complete. Islam did not, 
in fact, resolve the deep-seated conflicts in these societies and all the 
Fulani states were disintegrating when the British took over. 

The breach between ruler and community is filled in the theocratic 
state. Contacts with Islam and through it with the Mediterranean 
Islamic states had contributed nothing essential to the traditional struc¬ 
ture of the Sudan state with its sacred ruler, the hierarchy and etiquette 
of his court, and territorial, fiscal, judicial, and military organization, 
until the appearance of clerics proclaiming towards the end of 

the eighteenth century led to the formation of theocratic states. These 
owed their inspiration not to outside sources, but solely to their study of 
books of law. In the states they formed, the theory of national, and nor 
merely ruler or state,policy is based on Islam. They maybe distinguished 
as theocracies in the sense that the theocratic principle is dominant in 
their foundation whatever they degenerated into. The ruler was the 

> See Uak** Ahuja, ZtrU, 1946 , p. 345 Ensl**!* »95»i PP; 79-^®- 

titlef vtried. On the elaborate range of religioai oflicialt in DaiMgaram (capital Zinoer) fee 
Laoderoin, ui Documtntt tettnitfifutt de la Miuhn Tilko, 191 (• ii. 535“^' 

a S. F. Nadel, A Slack Bjfoantium, 194*, p. 67. 

a IWd., pp. i 4 *- 3 . 
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imam of the whole community, embracing all peoples of the state, and 
the community was regarded as resting upon the rule of God. In 
Futas Xoro and Jalon the rm<7m, leader of the prayer-community, 
evolved into a leader of the jihad and political chief. He was guardian 
of the law and court of final appeal, head of the political administration 
and war-leader, though in practice the existence of an ecclesiastical 
council tempered his actual exercise of power. Anyone who revolted 
against the authority of the imam was the enemy of God. In this way 
theocrats were able to justify the prosccudon of the Jihad against 
Muslims who refused to acknowledge their claims. The theocratic 
state once again affirms the old integrity of the secular and religious 
group. The unit, however, is not the lineage butallsubjectswhatcvcr 
their race or language. The principle of cuius regie eius religio was 
utterly foreign to the Sudan state, as it is in practice in most Islamic states 
where the principle of personal status ruled, but the tJicocrats were 
faced only with Muslims and kafiririy and they tended to extend the last 
term to embrace unsubdued Muslims as well as pagans. There were 
no “protected communities', and conversion and submission meant the 
same. 

This revolution was accomplished only in a limited way. The leaders 
of Ac jihad were rarely capable of effecting the transition from 
military rule to a stable civil administration. They had no experience 
of a Muslim state, but had in view an idealistic model gained from read¬ 
ing law books. The loss of the old foundations of authority led to insta¬ 
bility and revolt and all degenerated from the theocratic prindplcs on 
which they were founded to a position in which Islam was the state 
religion. The empire of‘UthmJn dan Fodio was founded as a theocracy, 
but through alliance with nomadic Fulbe its expansion was enormous. 
The theocrat resigned his duties as head of the state to devote himself to 
religion, and the elements of anarchy were $0 predominant that within 
a few years his empire had degenerated into an assemblage of slave¬ 
raiding and tax-extorting fiefe in practical independence of the titular 
overlordship of Sokoto. The governors adopted the systems of the states 
they overthrew. Their authority was only secondarily based on Islam 
for there was no community of religion, but primarily on right of con¬ 
quest and exercise of brute force. 

This abortive attempt to found a theocracy contrasts with that of 
Shehu Hamadu of Masina, which was as nearly successful in its short 
life as any Muslim state is likely to be. He succeeded because his con¬ 
quests were relatively limited in extent, he made no compromise with 
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the past and he was able to obtain community of religion. Hamadu 
called himself amir al-miirmnin and, modelling his government upon 
the prescriptions of Islam, formed a sound civil administration. When 
he took control most of the Fulbe were pagan, but they, as well as 
Bambara, Bozo, and other pagans under his rule, were made to join 
Islam and thoroughly taught their Islamic duties. He found the clergy 
of jenne were rent by factionism,but he resolved their differences, des¬ 
troyed the many Friday mosques which existed in the city, built one 
simple spacious and secured unity of Islamic practice. He divided 
the state into provinces, appointing to each a qO^ and an ^mir, 
established the Islamic systems of taxation, military service,and judica¬ 
ture. Although he himself was the court of Hnal appeal he sur¬ 
rounded himself with fuqahd* who formed at the same time a council 
of state and a higher court which did not hesitate to criticize any 
deviations from strict Islamic principles. 

Islam introduces an anarchic element in that the law of God alone 
is absolute. Friction is possible between the state and the ecclesi¬ 
astical body who also claim to know the divine will. Anotlier anarchic 
element derives from the Islamic system of succession. Under African 
systems electors had a wide sphere of choice within the limits of a 
particular lineage and when they followed customary procedure their 
decision was likely to be accepted. Bur Islam influenced the theocrats. 
In Senegalese Futa leaders of the revolt and their descendants formed a 
fixed elective body which tried to follow early Islamic practice by 
electing the imSm from among their own members. Since they also had 
power of deposition, this system, intended to act as a counterpoise to 
tyranny, led to rivalry, instability, and often complete anarchy. In 
Futa Jalon the imSm alternated between the lineage of the first two 
leaders, out of which developed a peculiar system by which each line¬ 
age provided an imUrn in rotation for two-year periods. These methods 
divided the people into fiitctions. In the states of Sokoto, Masina, and 
Segu the leaders of the jihad^ ‘Uthman dan Fodio, Shehu Hamadu, and 
al-hSjj ‘Umar, broke with custom by nominating their eldest sons, in¬ 
stead of brothers or nephews, as their successors.* 

* TM« alwftjfs led to family riiralrt«a. Fratricidal itrufgles were a feature of the Ion; reifn of 
Amadu Shehu. thoufh it U to be noted chat al-hijj 'Umar, when he appointed Amadu at hit 
tuccetior, made him twear that be tbould be succeeded by hit brothers and not hit toot (tee 
Bull. Cm. &i. A.O-f., 1919. p. 27). Muhammad Bclo,*Uthmla'a ton tnd luccettor, who hid 
gained recognition at ewh’e/we’avefo over 'Uthtnln't brother 'Abd Allih, would not subject 
Ut own ton to the dtngert and refuted to nominate Um, saying that the choice mutt be left in 
the hands of the three flags Kunni. Walarbu, tnd Sahttbu(ice Ta*rtkh Sokoto,^. * 9 ^* 
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(6) The Authority and Election of Chiefs 

In the Sudan sutc the chief is not chief by virtue of the position he 
holds but by virtue of the less tangible qualities he acquires through 
the ceremony of investiture which sanctify him and set him apart from 
profane life. Dynastic stability was attained through a delicate balance 
of power between parallel ruling lines, each holding at one time differ¬ 
ent functions: kingship, heir apparency, or electoral power. When 
an alien became ruler the old balance of power was upset. I'his is seen 
in the askiya state of Songhay. The sole foundation, apart from right 
of conquest, upon which the first asldya could base his authority was 
Islam and he performed the pilgrimage to Mecca to obtain divine 
approval and acquire new symbols. That this counts for little unless tlie 
population is Muslim is shown by the subsequent history of his line. 
The relationship of chief and people is one of mutual interdependence. 
The chief has his duties, religious as well as political. In the normal 
course the superimposition of an alien ruler led to a dualism of functions. 
The ‘master of the land’, descendant of the first settler, continued to 
exercise his religious functions in regard to the land, whilst the new 
ruler became political chief.* This was common in many Muslim states. 
The political chief has the duty of administering justice and ensuring 
security against enemies, and consequently the right to demand taxes, 
levies, and other services. 

The introduction of Islam leads to the usual parallelism. As im¬ 
perial cult it provides no basis for the power of the ruler and the dualism 
was not normally in evidence in his election and sacralization until the 
era of the theocratic states when an enturbaning took place. From the 
nineteenth century this practice was adopted in states where Islam was 
the state cult, parallel to the normal rites. Authority in such states had 
a kind of ambivalent character, a transitional stage between sacred and 
profane authority, the sacerdotal character of the chiefoincy deriving 

* Thu 4ualiim of iccoUr ind ucred leadmlup is found ia the neo^Sudsnete lUtes of the 
Volttic refioQ. In Moui the ttngm-toiA, repreteotinf the ori|inal iohabitsnts, is the cuitodiea 
of the lend, whibt the ftnga-naht, representisf the conquering of Metsi, is the chief of 
the Tillige. StmiUrly m sutes of the Northern Territories of Chens the ttn'dtna or /egen is 
the indigenous pricit>chief suthorityt sod the m or the politicsl chief (see R. S. Rsttrsy» 
Tke TrUtt of th* Atkcati HinitrUni^ >9j3< pp. xi-xii, 549 ff.). The besd of the old ruling 
Itnesge xnsy ^ given ipeeisl funedons, genersUy of s religious asture, st court. The hesd 

of the old Durbiws line dispossessed in the tliirteeoth century, is s dignitsry at the court of 
the Hsuu Ssrkin Kacsios. He is one of the four electors of a new rerh', has funedons at 
court, and at the nomination of pagan funedonaries like the tarhn beri (see BuU. I.F.A.N. 
X. 636, 664$ H. R. Palmer, Eerw SoM»ra and Sudan, p, 1 x 9 }. 
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from the old associations* and the pro^e and unessential from 
Islam. 

In the theocratic state the personalit)r of die chief as the symbol of 
the integration of community and natural environment weakened in a 
way not evident in states which merely adopted Islam into their system. 
In these he remains essentially guardian of the soil, protector of the 
harvest, and bestower of prosperity.^ Chle^ who become Muslims for 
political reasons continue to honour the rites of the local religion.’ 
Under the old order a new ruling line formed a new myth of authority, 
but the Muslim conqueror had to base his upon his divine mission. 
In tlicocratic states and their descendants there was a complete reversal 
of the sacred and profane elements. After the death of the first theo- 
crat a councilorhereditary electors makes its appearance and a Muslim 
enturbaning takes place, and though old elements cohere around the 
installations they are now sanctioned by profane custom, not by religion. 
The old symbols could not be taken over,^ not merely because they had 
been carried off by the dispossessed rulers, but because authority isderived 
from God and the chain of electors are guided by God in their choice. 
The two elements are kept separate. The indigenous involves a seven- 
day retreat,* either before or after the Islamic ceremony of entur¬ 
baning, the principal rite in the investiture of chief imt!ms before they 
become political chiefs. 

Marty describes the installation ceremony of the almSmi of Futa 

* Tbeniteriof Wadiymaintiined the old 7 \injur rita «f a«ven*day retreat and laerifkeon 
Mount Pidadet (Jabal ilturayya): 'Ai refardi the anceatrti cuitom of making kinga on the 
roek, they have never broken with it altogether, for when Harvt’t affair waa over, Satan 
auggeited to hia brother that if be fulhUed the old ritea of the rock aa praetiied by the ancient 
lungit hit kingdom would endure' (lee the Wadayan Chronicle in Palmer, Svd. Mtm. ii. 28). 

* See the account of the ioitaJlation of the chief of Culfeil, a amaU Kotoko ttatc south of 
the Chad, in Lebeuf and Detourbet, Lti CMliuihn du Tth^d, 1950, pp. 160-7. The para¬ 
mount chief of the Dagomba in the Northern Territories of Ghana ii entkinned with the old 
pagan ritual, the Mutlim cleric merely adding hit prayers and a taerifiee during the ceremonial 
(tee R. S. Rattray, Th$ Triktt of tkt Atkanti Hhttrland, 1932, pp. 559, 586). 

* Thui the Moi of the Bolewa of Fika (Potiikum Oiviiieo), whose people, though some are 
nominally Mutlim, are in practice pagans, perfonni all the ceremoniea incumbent upon him. 
See alao C. K. Meek, .Norrdem Nigtria^ ii. 2—3. 

* ThechieftymboUofautboricyoftheauuiofBorauweretheAadu oriceptre(aceplatexiv 
inH. R. Palmer, Rontb Sahara, p. t2o)and the Mere of the kingdom, but thefdediu whodis- 
pottetied them had a new basis of authority and new Iilamlc symbols: investiture with the 
ring, skull esp, and rosary of Shaikh Amin. Similarly Atkya Muhammad of Songbay acquired 
new symbols from Mecca. 

* Accounu of the seven-day retreat are given by Lebeuf and Detourbet {La CMlaathn du 
Tthad, 1950, pp. 162-3) the So] H. Barth {Trav€h,u. 271,iv. 63) for the Muniyo, a So 
people, though their dynasty may have been Saharan { and by M. at-TQnis! {yeyage au Dar- 
fomr, p. t6o) for Darfur. 
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Jalon.* This took place in front of the mosque in the holy village of 
Fugumba. The elected candidate, holding a black sceptre with a 
silver head and iron point, was dressed in nine gowns. Then the chief 
cleric, circling him, bound a turban around his head, making seven cir¬ 
cuits, one for each province. Following this the newly-invested almdmi 
repeated the shahuda and other formulas, vaunted the exploits of his 
ancestors and himself, armounced his programme, and swore to uphold 
Islam and the clerical party. After an old cleric had delivered an address 
of advice and admonition the Islamic ceremony was over. The next 
stage was the native one. The almSmi returned to his house and kept a 
retreat of silence, fasting, and continence for seven days. To ensure the 
well-being of the new reign the people had scattered grains of rice, 
millet, and fonio in the house. By rolling his naked body over these 
seeds he impregnated them with the fertilizing virtue he had acquired 
during the ceremonies. Each morning the officiating cleric entered and 
removed a turn of the turban imtil the retreat was ended. 

(f) Influence of Islam upon Systems of Taxation 

Systems of taxation existed in all advanced Sudan states before they 
adopted Islam, but its regulations provided a permanent system of direct 
taxation whose utility was obviotis. Islamic terminology was employed 
in Bornu, Songhay, and certain Hausa states where Islam was the 
imperial, state, or urban cult, but the system was only in full force 
in the theocratic states of the nineteenth century. That instituted by 
Shehu Hamadu of Masina^ came closest to short'a regulations. DySka 
(Ar. xakst) was levied annually, in principle only on the basic crop; 
and a dthe from the herds of nomads, also called dySka ‘by analogy', 
but according to a different system. Of the dyaka onc-tenth went to the 
collector, a fifth to Hamadu, and the remainder was divided into three 
parts, one part each for the governor, military, and poor of the district. 
At the beginning of each year a capital levy of one-fortieth on gold, 
cowries, and salt bars was taken, but only in the main centres and on the 
rich. KrOdyt (Ar. kkoraj) was levied on crops (but reckoned in cow¬ 
ries) from which those who had fought with Hamadu at the time of 
his first bid for power were exempt. Muddu (Ar. mudd^ a measure of 
capacity) was an obligatory contribution levied at the 'id alfpr^ the 

' See Mirty, Ctmit, pp. 14-15} Suat>Pire, 'Cr^ition du Royiume rfn Fouu Djallea\ 
Com. &i. A.OS. xu (19x9)1516-18. Marty aUe raentioM the tabooa which the olmimi 
and other chiefi mutt ebierve (op. dt., pp. 470-t}. 

* See CL Mootdl, Dyimti, 1931, pp. 206-10. 
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head of each ^unily paying a muddu of millec for each member of the 
family old enough to fist. Hamadu took his fifth and the rest was dis¬ 
tributed among clergy and poor. The pabt (Soninke pabu^ ‘aid’) was 
a levy for the support of the local army contingent. Finally, ushuru 
At. *wAr, ‘tithe’) was a purchase-tax levied on all merchandise, paid 
in kind, except for slaves, cattle, and horses, when it was paid in cowries. 
The collector took a tenth and Hamadu divided the rest among pro¬ 
vincial chiefe. Spoils of war were divided according to the Islamic code 
and in this respect Masina contrasts with the Fulani states of Nigeria.* 
In these juridical justification for the exactions of chiefs was provided 
by the application of Islamic terms. The general principles were: 
zakat fixed in proportions according to the nature of the ‘increase’: 
one-tenth of the harvest when it exceeded 300 mudds of grain (termed 
ushuru)y one-twentieth of commercial ^in, one-thirtieth on cattle, and 
one-fortieth on sheep. The kharaj (Hausa kudin kasa) or land-tax 
was imposed on all free non-Fulani peoples, whilst pagans in addition 
had to pay jizya (Hausa gandu) or capitation tax. Revenue was derived 
from the sale of offices and from taxes such as death duties, market dues, 
and the jangali^ or tax on cattle and livestock, the only tax paid by 
nomadic Fulani. Taxation varied greatly in the diflFercnt states, and, 
as Meek shows, whilst the general system, based on Islamic law, was 
justifiable, ‘the arbitrary methods of assessment, and extortionate 
methods of collection, robbed it of its religious sanction, and led to the 
economic paralysis of the country’.* 

4. INFLUENCE OF ISLAM IN THE JURIDIC SPHERE 

(a) Islam and Customary haw 

Law covers three spheres: the body of customary law, Islamic law, 
and the regulations of the ruling authority {siydsa). In general, custom 
has the character of fundamental law and Islamic law is subordinate 
since custom decides what elements shall be adopted or rejected. Thus 
Mandinka use tada (Arabic al-ada., ‘custom’) for law, distinguishing 
the different types: Isda.^ customary law regulating slaves; sx-ra ladoy 
as regulating free men; sUdmi^ya Isdoy as relating to Muslims, that 

' Mu^uamad Belo mad« an attempt to (et the nilea of the jihid obaerved. Al>bllj Sa'M 
writes {Hatory In Ttdkktrat ex-N/rpaii, p. 191/308) that ia the ye*t be deatroyed 

Dakan and IdlM Sarkin Gobtr, Beb ‘distributed tbe booty in accordance with tharftt pro- 
▼iaiona for it had *evtr btfort h**n u diwdtd\ but the troops objected and refuted to fight 
unleti he returned to former pnctice, and he wu forced to comply with their demanda. 

* C. K. Meek, Notthtrn Nipris, t. 298-90. 
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is, Islamic law,* A feature of West African Islam is its flexibility in prac¬ 
tice in regard to African custom, and its immobility and rigid opposi¬ 
tion to change when subject to pressure from outside. The MiXiilcl 
school which prevails in West Africa allows for the application of 
customary law, but prohibits any interpretation of Islamic law to adapt 
it to modern conditions.* In other words, it allows for the operation 
of a wide range of autonomous secular law, not based on the skarx^Oy 
which cm be utilized by the yif necessary exclusively, as the 
basis for his dedsions. It is, therefore, a question of the flexibility of the 
not of the law. In theory, the legal position is the dominance of 
the sh<trVa modified by local custom where this is not in conflict with 
the sharVa. In fact, the foundation is local custom modified by the 
addition of Islamic regulations. It is, therefore, not so anomalous as 
might appear to find that in Northern Nigeria Islamic law is applied 
under ‘Native Law and Custom*. 

In matters relating to the cult Islamic regulations naturally encounter 
no opposition, but in the sphere of inheritance and family law clergy 
only partially succeed in getting uniformity, and custom is everywhere 
applied in matters of dvil law. Islamic law can function in towns but 
cannot gain much hold over cultivators in whom land and life, food 
and socie^, are essentially intertwined. Even in a Muslim state, as well 
as those under European rule, rulers generally recognize the sharVa 
as governing only the sphere of personal and social relations. Only in 
theocratic states was its application extended to criminal offences. 

Qsdis arc guided by social reality, and in practice base their decisions 
upon custom, even in opposition to the short a where custom is too 
strong for them to resist. That in practice they are bound to inter¬ 
pret does not constitute a precedent since only their decisions are re¬ 
corded, not the process by which those dedsions arc reached. Thus 

* Where the word ik»rfa hu been idopted it isetoi 'jadfemeaC* (Anb. (iikm) ( Mandinkt 

Mr^; Htusft 'Judiemeat h&i been palled.* The diltiaction between the two 

code* of law ii ibowa in Nupe: gimi MomoJu, Iilamic law; gkmi nyd itn, cuitomarjr law 
(lit. 'the law of the conatTy*). The word tAarPa ii eotdiif Nupe eiodd for 'judgement'; ikarPa 
{ehtda) gkeri, 'direct judgement' (for pagan*), tharPa lya keramt (for Mualimi). 

* Ijmi, having fixed the legal text*, ii no longer applicable; whilst ijtikdd, which allows for 
adaptability to change*, is net recognised. la laUmie countries the itudy of fatSvtd u impor¬ 
tant for tracing the development of Iilamie law, for thereby 'gda is aisimilsted. But in West 
Africa mupb have aever been an iaiticutioo. Hauia employ the term majuti for a 'judida 
ataeiior’ {fa^tk anakituar). Each aUotU lita with a number of these, whoae function ia to 
record the evidence. They may be eonaulted on legal questieiu which arise, but do not have to 
decide whether a certain practice ia or is not contrary to the spirit of Iilamk law. Their advicea 
are not preserved. The alkilai are largely recruited from their ranks. Wolof call these asaestort 
laauSr {tafOr}). 
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custom is not officially accommodated within Islam, and under chang¬ 
ing conditions can gradually be eliminated. On the other hand, any¬ 
thing new, such as Western secular education, is condemned. Modern 
Islamic governments have made great adaptations of Islamic law to suit 
new conditions, but in West Africa legalists have strongly resisted in¬ 
novations. This was due, partly to their isolation from countries of 
evolving Islamic jurisprudence, and partly to the fact that adherence 
to the law constituted a form of reaction against Western rule. Today 
tlic situation is in a state of transformation. The foundation of legal 
institutions is ancestral custom, formerly sacred law, butby the adoption 
of Islam transformed intosccularlaw. To this has been added aspects of 
Islamic law, often leading to the displacement of the corresponding 
sections of custom. A third factor is the regulations imposed by the 
French or British. The situation, therefore, is not a question of the 
fusion of shari’a and custom, nor of islamized local custom, nor of law, 
but of jurisprudence, and it is to the decisions of native courts that help 
must be sought in the interpretation of Islamic law. 

(Jf) Judicial Organization and Procedure 

In Sudan communities the judicial authority is the local assembly of 
elders with the village head presiding. The adoption of Islam did not 
normally lead to any change in this procedure, but problems arose. What 
elements of the sharVa shall be recognized, and who is to adjudicate ? 
Islamic law requires skilled interpretation which village assemblies do 
not possess, consequently customary authorities resist its encroachment. 
At most, when eventually certain provisions are recognized, the chief 
and council will consult the local clerics, but only in theocratic states 
were clerics raised to the status of qSdis in country districts. 

In pagan societies the executive and judiciary spheres are undifferen¬ 
tiated, but when Islam is recognized as state religion there is a tendency 
towards their partial separation since interpretation of the law could 
theoretically be entrusted only to trained men. In practice the state made 
only slight concessions. It was natural that qS^s should be appointed in 
towns because they were outside the application of local custom, but 
their sphere was limited. Only difficult disputes, in which contending 
parties invoiced both customary and Islamic law, or when an award was 
disputed, would be carried to the q 3 di*s court. The first trouble provoked 
by the adoption of Islam generally arises when, after a death, one member 
of a family, in order to secure a larger share of the property, invokes 
its law of succession, and endless are the disputes that have arisen in 
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cortsequence. In the past when this happened the clergy would be con¬ 
sulted but adjudication remained the function of traditional authority. 

Independent communities, such as Dyula livingamong pagan Senufo, 
sometimes appointed fJaSr. They were elected, like tmJmSy by the council 
of elders. In the Sudan states they were nominated by the ruler, and in 
this case were less free since the head of the state as supreme authority 
could receive appeals, reverse their decisions, and dispossess them. 
Rulers oftheocratic states multiplied the number of Shchu Ha- 
madu appointed one for each of the seven wards of Hamdalluhi, capital 
of Masina, and for each a>untry district. Judiciary organi'«irion in the 
state of Futa Jalon is of^ccial interest.’ The primary courts were th(»c 
of tlie misUh (parishes), beyond them each province had a court of appeal 
and a court of criminal jurisdiction; and beyond these was the supreme 
court of the almJmi. Each court was made up of the territorial chief 
assisted by two or three notables as assessors for customary law, and 
two or more clerics as assessors for Islamic law. In the early days 
the administration of penal law belonged to the almBmi alojic, but his 
powers were gradually decentralized. The territorial chief judged 
criminal cases in person; dvil litigation was dealt with by his 
or he would call together the tikuy assembly of elders, whose judiciary 
role was considerable. 

The qBdi received a salary from the treasury and justice was theo¬ 
retically free. He was required to hold regular court or audience. 
Sometimes a courthouse was provided by the ruler or the courtyard of 
the mosque was used, but more commonly he dispensed justice in his 
own compound. A qB^ generally carries out notarial functions. He 
deals with the inventory and subdivision of inheritances and draws up 
deeds and contracts. For such services he is entitled to a fee. Formerly 
in Timbuktu he received a tenth of each estate he liquidated and a 
marriage contract cost a measure of corn and ten kolas.^ Each judge 
varied in regard to procedure, and even today ‘Northern Nigeria is the 
only territory under British control or tutelage where the Muhammedan 
Law of Evidence is still in force in its entirety.’* A litigant must produce 
at least one witness and conhrm his disposition by his own oath, but if 
he can produce a number he need not swear. The Islamic oath is taken 
on the Qur’in.^ Swearing on the tomb of a saint is almost unknown 

' See Mirtyi Gminii, pp. 

’ Marty, u. 112. 

* S. Vesey-Fitxterald, MniammaBaH Law, 193 1, p. 17. 

* European officials havenotalmyi realised that one tfoe* not actually iwear on the Qur’ta, 
but OB the word of God, and cleriy would therefore adriie their clients that no harm would 
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except at places like Timbuktu where the North African attitude to 
saints prevails. Trial by ordeal is forbidden by Islam, but the attitude 
appears where an oath on the Qur’in is regarded asbringing punishment 
automatically upon the perjurer.* Sometimes a particular verse (v. 91 
or the whole sHra) is recited to the one being sworn and he is made to 
eat a kola transfixed by a needle with which the cleric has traced the 
sacred text during the recitation. Swear-mcdicine is still resorted to in 
Sierra Leone and French Guindc by Muslims who wish to ensure that 
their oath is accepted. 

Today great changes have taken place and the actual relationship of 
Islamic law and custom varies in the different territories.* The local 
assembly can decide only minor cases of civil justice, the more impor¬ 
tant must go before a recognixed court such as the Tribunal Coutumier 
in the A.O.F. presided over by a and two assessors of each ‘custom*. 

(c) Criminal Law 

This sphere of law has never formed an important part of the studies 
of the higher clergy. It is ruled out in modern legislation except in 
Northern Nigeria which in this respect is almost unique in the modern 
Islamic world .3 Penal institutions were little influenced until the advent 
of theocratic states, and even in them jurisdiction was not vested in the 
qa£s* courts but was the prerogative of the ruler or provincial gover¬ 
nors. 

Islamic criminal law is primarily concerned with the redress of 
wrongs by means of restitution, fines, damages, and punishments. Arrest 
and imprisonment was rare because under tribal law the family or 
village assumed responsibility for the conduct of its members. Islam 
brings the sense of individual responsibility into greater prominence, 

■rile from i«retrin{ upon the Qur*ln beoute the formula ms [ncorrect. In Northern Nifcria 
they are lalrl to have made uae of a Qur‘ta with one leaf removed to render an oath invalid. 

‘ Ai-Sa’dT recouAti how mhija Ismi*!! (1537-9)* having been a/Eicted with an illoeii, 
attributed it to the breaking of hit oath of aliegianee to the atkiya he bad dcpoicd; ‘Thia is no 
other than the work of the Qur’In upon which I swore allegiance to aMya Muhammad 
Benkan. It ii that (Book) which has afflicted tsve and executed its judgement upon me. I ihall 
not long retun my authority’(T.ar.^fldlfc, p. 94 /i 55 )- C. K. Meek [Nortfum M/rr/e,!. *69) 
writes: 'I have known of a comparatively highly educated court Malam advising a British 
nugif trate to purchaK for his court a fresh copy of the Koran, on the ground that the old one 
had lost its punishing power I' Baba af Karo (p. 181) gives an account of a man who went mad 
because 'he had sworn a lie* on the (^ur’in. 

* For the position in Nigeria, Ghana, Sierra Leone, and Gambia see J. N. D. Anderson, 
Itlamk Law ra Africa, 1954. 

* On this question and procedure in regard to criminal offences in Northern Nigeria, see 
J. N. D. Anderson, op. cit, pp. 195-204. 
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but in practice Islamic stares recognized personal, family, and collective 
responsibility for crimes. Amputation of the limb of one convicted of 
theft would be regarded as tyrannical, and generally only kinlcss or un* 
protected thieves were so mutilated, but the practice was common in 
the theocratic and Northern Nigerian states* which applied thcprindple 
of personal responsibility whenever the guilty one was known and 
reparation by him was possible, and collective responsibility when the 
person was unknown or group partidpation was recognized. Change in 
attitude towards responsibility was little apparent (since Islam recog¬ 
nizes the responsibility of the *Sqila) until the application of Western 
codes strengthened the tendency, and even in the 'lokolor and Masina 
states it was customary for the whole village to accept responsibility. 
This question like all legal matters depended upon local custom, thus 
a Soninkc funily was responsible for tlie price of blood, but not neces¬ 
sarily for other crimes or debts. 

The theoretical amount of the blood-wit (in Futa Jalon 33 oxen, 
but in most places 100 since Mllikl law stipulates 100 camels or 1,000 
dinffrs) and the amount actually levied varied considerably. In Kanem 
50 animals were paid by the chief, the alifa of Mao, and 50 by the 
family of the murderer, but since the alifa^ as the reconciler, was paid 
back his own 50, the dabbu (Ar. diya) received by the victim’s family 
was actually only 50.* Again, a slave might be reckoned as half the 
value of a freeman or, as in Futa Jalon, there was no hxed value and the 
amount was reckoned, as in the case of animals, according to sucli 
factors as age, strength, and value of services lost In Nigeria the 
amount of blood-wit has become fixed in cash terms varying in differ¬ 
ent localities.) Adultery was too prevalent and practically impossible to 
prove for Islamic law to be applied. Cases would not normally come 
before a q3^*s court, but when they did qS^s imposed a tdtJr penalty, 
generally either Hogging or a fine. Soninke, for example, imposed a fine 
on the man (he might also have to reimburse the bride-price) and 
flogging on the woman. Breaches of religious taboos (drinking intoxi¬ 
cants, gambling, and so forth) would not be brought to court except in 

' The lUtn lericd t wide renje ef peultiei /or thefl: anpuUtioQ, lUveiy 

fine*, or p»yfnent of compenttdon, tccordinf Co whet wi* icotea, whether neflijcnce wai in- 
velved, tnd the thief* tutu*. The petition w** eonfutinj beciute memben of profeMioaal, 
thief guild* were leoorded tpedtl treitinent. 

* R. BouilUd, ^ CMmmttfamiliaUt au Kofttmy Pari*, 1937, p. at t. Among mao7 Meorith 
tribe* compeotttioB for homicide conriit* of two part*: imliridual settlemeat paid to the 
injured pirty, and tiwaiun^ aocial reparatioo for haTiog dUturbed the public order, peid to 
the andr. 

* See J. N. D. Anienoo, op. cit, p. 200. 
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theocratic states.* Under other forms of government, Muslim or Euro¬ 
pean, the secular arm would not act in cases of a breach of religious law 
in the narrow sense. Drinking was too common to be regarded as an 
offence, but where notice was taken a Hne was imposed. It was more 
important from the point of view of interpretation. In some cases 
drinking was regarded as aggravating an offence, in others it lessened 
responsibility. Islamic law does not recognize witchcraft, gravest of all 
crimes in African eyes, and village elders settled such questions. Some 
qSdis arc said to have refused to try cases, whilst others applied local 
custom. 

Execution of the decisions of the qadi*s court rested with secular 
authority. A murderer’s fate might be left to the victim’s heirs (this is 
in accordance with the shari^a) who were free to choose retaliation, 
compensation, or remission. In this case the family would decide as a 
unit. The ruler might add his own addidonal penalties (sequestration, 
confiscation of property, or banishment) to any decision of the sharT'a 
court. 

* Hunadu «f Maaina appointed a my^asii ia each intportant centre to watch over the 
moral conduct of the people and brinf offenders before the He also had powers of rum* 
tnary punithmeot. One of bit dutiei waa to atop youaf men in the itreets and make them 
perform ritual prayer, fininf them for any miitaleei (lee Ch. Monteil, Djtnni^ p. 151). 
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The Life Cycle 

S UCH events as name-giving, initiation at puberty, marriage, and 
death are not merely stages in the life of an individual, but affect 
the pattern of social life, causing the community to take special 
precautions in the form of transitional rites in order to safeguard its 
equilibrium. Though Islam is slow to influence the structure and func¬ 
tions of family and kinship relationships it gives these events a decisive 
imprint, and its practices relating to them arc essentials of what Hausa 
call musulumchiy ‘the Muslim way of Hfc’, as distinguished from rnOgu- 
zanchi or jahiUhi^ ‘the pagan way’. The blending of Islamic usage with 
local practice produces the usual parallelism. For instance, Songhay 
give a child its true name, in addition to the Islamic name, on the eighth 
day after birth when the Uya of a paternal ancestor enters and it 
becomes a person. This name is kept secret until the day of circum¬ 
cision.^ 

These rites vary in details, not only between each ethnic group but 
between classes and localities within them, therefore we shall illustrate 
by means of a few examples the distinctive Islamic pattern. This frame¬ 
work is also utilized to show how Islamic law has influenced other 
aspects, like marriage regulations, related to these changes of life. 

I. NAMING 

The mother and child remain indoors for the first seven days after 
birth, for the child, being unshaven and unnamed, must not be exposed 
to harmful influences, and the mother’sfateat this stage is bound up with 
that of her child. The eighth day is the great festival when die child is 
named. The law says that it is a commendable custom {sunna musta- 
habha) to give the child a name, shave the hair off its head, give alms 
to the poor, and offer a victim as an expiatory sacrifice ^aqlqa). The 
adopdon of Islam does not involve any change in respect of ^e day 
since most pagans already name on that day, but it influences the 
chooser or conferer of the name if this is not the father. For instance, 
among Khasonke, Soninke, and Songhay (Tillaberi) the father’s sister 
and with pagan Hausa the fethcr’s younger brother chooses the name. 

' See J. Boulooii, Em^re it Gee, pp. 84, 166. 
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In such cases the right changes to the father or the Muslim cleric, 
though often the customary person chooses the hidden name.* The 
west Sudan pattern is more elaborate than that of the centre and over 
a wide area is characterized by the simultaneous naming, shaving, 
slaughtering, and, in western Guinea, pounding of grain. In western 
Guinea offering of the staple food is primary, that of an animal Vy/ytf 
being additional and secondary. 

The ceremony performed by Soninice,* who were among the first 
West Africans to become Muslim, will be described first. When the 
sun has set the nyamakhala (female grioUt) announces the ceremony to 
both families with the formula, ‘X will go out tomorrow*, and the 
father invites the imam and village notables. In the morning about eight 
o’clock the father arrives with his party at his mother-in-law’s house. 
When all are gathered the cleric makes hisejitry and after greetings the 
father tells him the name of the child. The cleric then announces the 
name of the Muslim saint for that day who will be the child’s protective 
saint. The women of the two families now arrive carrying presents. 
They enter the house, view the child, congratulate the mother, and go 
out to congratulate the father. Everything now being ready for the 
ceremony the cleric writes two amulets for protection againsty'mn and 
witches, which will later be sewn up and hung around the child’s neck 
and waist. A servant brings forward the sheep and lays it down feeing 
cast, the cleric prepares his knife and the griotte her razor. Then the 
father calls out the child’s name, the cleric the saint’s name, the mother 
her special name, and at the same moment the cleric cuts the animal’s 
throat and the griotte shaves.^ In some places the griotu repeats the 
name in the child’s car, three times for a boy and four for a girl, and 
then carries it out to receive the blessings of clergy and elders. The 
shaven hair is placed in a fan along with millet, rice, and ground-nuts 
and presented to the cleric, who, feeing cast, places it before him, per- 

« C«»»ider»bl€ v»ri«tioM mUi within the **ine people- Tbn» with most Songhtjr the 
mother idll ehooeet the name ind the father U not even preaent at the naming, but »ome 
(Woro of Tillaberi) have changed recently to the htther or alfa. 

» See J. H. Saint*P*re, Ut StraMU At CuiAmakU, 1915, pp. 66-68} B. Niakatd, 
'Naijaance et baptteie che* lei Sarracold* de Bakbounou'. N. AJr. no. 24., pp. 22-23. 

» Khasonke (of. C. Montdl, Ltt Kkoionkiy p. 398) and some northern Mandinki practise 
the simultaneoui naming and tacri&ctng, but Mandinki of Kankan uerilice the atjlqa at a 
ceremony in front of the father’! booie wiuUt the women remain in the mother’! compound. 
After thU the father calU a relative or a {rkt who takes a large kola and cries ai he leparates it, 
•A child it bom to A, bit father U A, hit mother is B, hit name U C,* All retpoad with fomulai 
of bletiing. Then a cleric pray* and ioagi in honour of the Prophet are long. Whilit tlua i» in 
pfQ|TeM an announcer goes to the women’a compound to inform the women of the name. 
Afurwardi comet the dittributioo of the tacri/icial ram, feuting, tinging, and dancing. 
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fonns the ritual prayers, and says prayers on behalf of the child and 
family. Both families must share in communion of the sacrifice 
which is divided in traditional ^shion. 

Throughout western Guinea, by diffusion from the Fulbe of Futa 
Jalon, grain is pounded* simultaneously with the other forms. The 
koramoko places his knife on the animars throat, recites the ritual for¬ 
mula, and at the same moment as he calls out the name and cuts, the 
pestles pound and the grandmotl^er shaves. When the pounded rice has 
been soaked and moulded into balls the cleric ‘makes sadaka' by placing 
his hand on it and praying. After consecration it is .sliarcd among all 
entitled to receive a portion. In Futa Jalon die child is carried roujid 
the house three times by the mother followed by women carrying 
swords, knives, and the like if a boy, and womcirs utensils and orna¬ 
ments if a girl. The animal sacrifice is often omitted by poorer iK*oplc 
but the rice communion is essential.* 

Dyula of Bonduku celebrate the naming in a special place reserved 
for such ceremonies.* The almSnd says: ‘May all Muslims present bear 
witness. May the Spirit of the Sky bear witness. May the Spirit of the 
Earth bear witness. God has given a boy to A. His fa^er has given him 
such a name. The name he has given is a Muslim name. We who 
are present bear witness. It is Muhammad who orders us all.* He repeats 
this thrice, then prays that all present may be blessed with children, that 
ancc^ors may be granted Paradise, and the child richly blessed. Kola is 
distributed and a messenger sent with a white and red nut to the women 
of the husband’s lu to announce the child’s namc.^ The barber shaves 
and drcumciaes the child. The sheep has been killed during the pro¬ 
ceedings and the feast proceeds. After it the women hold their own 
naming ceremony when the grandmother repeats the same formula as 
the almOrm. 

Among Songhay of Gao region the ftther is not present at the 


* The rituil umficiU tjokM or iUU of the Folbe oootuti of little caJu* mxic of croihed 
millet, mticc, or rice, with freeh milk, lod eweeteaed with lofar or hone^. Tbii t* eteenti&l in 
■II thM fimily e^emooie*. The ucrtfieial inimil ii called ia Pulbe tuna htnUi iunn» 
Islamic custom, hindl the Islamic aime{ the ethaic oame is called 

* With recttlly is^ised Meade the father inTjtes the cleric t© 'take the child out of 

doora’. He carries it alittledistaacemumUinf prayers, names it sileatly, returns and it to 

the mother siytcf: ‘His (her) aame is X.* This name is still often kept secret. There is no 
ahaviBf or sacrifice, but Maadiaka liriaf amoaf them perform the full rite and this ia bear 
copied by more affiueat Meade. * 

* See L. Tauxier, Le Ntir Jm Eeubaiint, p. 151. 

* Kola nu ts have an unport^t ceremonial funclioa in West AMesn Istsmie life. They a« 
associated with all these traositMa rices u ea other ceremonial 
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ceremony (hngo kyebu, 'shaving the head’) but sends representatives. 
Two rosaries (formerly rings) are given to the alfa who attributes a 
name to each, one from the fether's and the other from the mother’s 
ancestors. The rosaries are taken to the mother to choose one which 
will be the child’s name. The alfa pronounces the name and prays, the 
animal is sacrificed and women shave the child. Others (Goundam 
region) perform the shaving first, then the hair is carried to the alfa 
who pronounces a blessing with spitting {sumburku), the sheep is 
brought, the cleric asks the father for the name, and his assistant pro¬ 
nounces it and cuts simultaneously.* 

The Hausa ceremony Iran sunay ‘naming-day’) is held in the zaure 
(entrance hut), usually at the father’s house. The women remain 
secluded in the compound. An old woman brings out the child, the 
naibi kills the sheep (female for a girl, male for a boy), and whispers the 
adhan and name (chosen by the parents) in the ear of the child.* Then 
he tells it to the llmSn who says, ‘let us offer prayers for the Prophet ten 
times’. He prays in Arabic, repeats the F^tiha three times and says, *we 
name this child A. May God prolong his life.. followed by prayer in 
Hausa. After the name has been conferred it is customary for beggars 
to shout it out for the women to hear. The shaving is done the next day 
when the barber also cuts out the child’s uvula (customary among Hausa 
and Kanuri) and makes the tribal markings.* Kanuri do notproduce the 
child at the naming ceremony, but after it the muezzin enters the house 
and repeats the adhan and name in the child’s car. When the presiding 

' See BvU. IS.A.N. xvi (1954)1 soo-i, 204. 

• Meny Hauu etiH <tUtingulih between « per*«n't real (and lecret) oanu {tunan fin ta 
tundnjankd) fiven 00 the eighth day, and tbe known name {tunan wM). TliU it inherited 
from pepn custom for anna give a child a secret name known only to iU parent! and itacif 
later, and another chosen acoording to the season at which it was bom. Similarly among other 
peoples the Islamic name, where it ia the personalitynamc, may not always be pronounced, and 
consequently each Islamic name has ib synonym. In Mande languages GafurC is a aynonym 
for yawl’, Binti or Dylti for Fltima, Sad’ya (’reaurrection') for *Al!, Biaaru for AbO Bikr, 
Blru or Dcmba for 'Umar, and Kutubu for Ibriblm. It wu reported that the Islamic nanuog 
it adopted by pagan Bambara in order to provide a known name. 

> The ceremony of peoples influenced by Hausa (Nupe, Yoruba, Oagomba) follows the 
same general lines and it called by the tame name, tuna. Dagomba rardy sacriflee a sheep and 
their ceremonies, like those of the western cycle, are characterized by the use of sacriflcial 
grain called gnmka, used at namings, funerals, and expiatory almsgivings, but never at marri¬ 
ages. It consists of millet (sometimes rice) pounded with sugar or honey, and made into balla 
which must not be cooked. Nape tend a delegate with a gift of kolas to the cleric the day before 
the ceremony {ta tuna or ta iajft) to ask him to ofBciste. Before daybreak the father and 
mother whisper the name in the ear of the sleeping child. In the morning the cleric arrives 
and first kilts the ram, then sits in the entrance but where the company have assembled, and 
the father brings 40 kolas and money and whispers to him the name. The cleric names the 
child and prays, and a barber shaves, circumcises, and makes the tribal markings. 
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cleric proclaims the Qur’anic name he places his hand upon a dish* 
cover made of plaited strips of palm leaves filled with millet* 

After the birth of a child the mother is ritually impure. Her period 
of seclusion varies. Among some people she is freed after the naming, 
but there is a strong pull to adopt the Islamic forty-day period during 
which she is not permitted to perform the prayers. 

2 . ISLAMIC EDUCATION 

As the child participates in the life of his family and village he is 
being trained unconsciously towards full participation. In addition to 
this natural atmospheric training there arc the narrower, consciously- 
directed Qur* 5 nic and circumcision schools. The place the Qur’an 
school occupies in the structure of West African Islam has been treated 
under the heading of the training of the cleric. Here we are concerned 
with it from pupil’s aspect. 

The object of the school is not primarily the initiation of the child 
into community life but simply memorization of the Qur’in by which 
power is gained in this world and reward in the next. This is accom¬ 
panied by instruction in the formal duties of Islam. Few villages or 
nomad encampments are without such a school. In many places both 
boys and girls attend from about the age of six, the girls being with¬ 
drawn after one or two years and not later than the age of ten when 
they have learnt the mechanism of prayer and one or two short sQras.* 
Parents who wish their sons to go to a Western-type school generally 
send them to the Qur’in school for a year first. Al^ough most families 
like to have one or two attending, the majority of the farming folk do 
not want too many children engaged in memorization. Farm work 
comes first and during the seasons of intense agricultural activity many 
schools close down since parents arc not prepared to provide the cleric 
with the unpaid labour which they need themselves. During the season of 
growth the children often live permanently on the cultivation, engaged 
in such tasks as scaring birds and marauding monkeys from growing 
crops. Qur’in schools arc consequently difficult to find, they rarely 
function except very early in the morning and after nightfall, whilst 
they have many holidays. 

Children arc taught in the open air in fi-ont of the master’s house or 

* R. E. EUiton, 'Mtmtje aad ChiU-Witli tmong the Kiuttri', Africa, tz (193S), 53+. 

* Where women hold w iB^orUnt piece in society u emonj Moors the mother will insist 
00 her daughters carrying their slates along with boys. Anwng Negroes girls are most evident 
in schools in Bomu and FuU Jaloo. 
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under z tree. During the rains, if pupils arc not out on the master’s 
cultivation, classes are held in a hut or veranda, but rarely in the mosque 
(following a pronouncement of Malik ibn Anas) contrary to the prac¬ 
tice in eastern countries. The numbers are generally small, about ten or 
under. Ages may vary from six to eighteen, consequently they are not 
arranged in classes since each is at a different stage. There arc usually 
two sessions, in the early morning and evening though at certain 
seasons they may be increased to three. Times and periods vary between 
town and country. In towns periods are generally from 7 to 10 a.m. 
and 2 to 5 p.m. In villages children living at home are more tied to tlie 
rhythm of village life. In Futa Jalon the pupil goes to the teacher’s 
house very early, finds his slate and begins to chant his lesson without 
disturbing the master who sleeps on until seven. From eight until mid¬ 
day pupils work in the master’s fields or help his women in their house¬ 
hold tasks. From 2 to 4 p.m. they have a second session and then go into 
the bush to collect wood for the evening fires. The third session is after 
nightfall from 6.30 to 8.00. Children studying by the light of the fires 
has struck the imagination of the Mende whose expression for Qur’in- 
students is kandama hpoisia^ ‘children around the fire’. Pupils are left 
much to themselves and work intermittently, playing and chatting 
together, whilst the master carries on with other occupations, entertains 
visitors, and sleeps. 

The Moorish custom of taking a holiday from midday Wednesday 
until after the Friday prayer has been universally adopted. Some clergy 
say one must not teach during this period because jinn are learning the 
Qur’in. Those in western Guinea say theThurseky holiday is in com¬ 
memoration of that given by the Prophet to children of Medina upon 
his son-in-law 'Air’s return from a successful expedition, whilst the 
Friday holiday is for the master’s benefit There arc also other calendar 
holidays. In Futa Jalon they keep the month of ShawwiI, ten days at 
'AshQra, the two great feasts, and 26-27 Rajah, ‘the day the Prophet 
visited the seven heavens and seven hells’. In addition, when a pupil 
attains certain stages in the recitation of the Qur’an, a holiday is given 
to the whole school. In some parts these are four, at the end of each 15 
ahzdbi^ in Futa Jalon six, after each section of 10 ahzJb. Generally 
there are two major individual festivals, one midway and the other on 

* The {fur’ll! i< divided into 60 afiadi, etaf. Uwi. Each fini is divided into eighths (Ar. 
and the average pupil learns half a tittmn a day. Taking holidays into account a mini* 
mum of four years it necd^ to ieam the Qur’in by heart. The second period of primary teach- 
ing» which few undertake unless intending to become teschert, conaists of going through the 
Qur’in again to learn its meaning. Thia likewise takes a minimum of four years. 
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completing the Qur’an.* Children are often conHded to a master and 
work for him until they get married. Sometimes he takes his pupils* on 
begging tours during the dry season. In Hausaland they last about three 
to four months. The length of stay in each village is determined by the 
generosity of the villagers and the liveliness of trade in amulets. 

The master’s recompense takes various forms. It is the convention 
that the Qur’an must not be taught for money, but the teacher may 
accept gife. The pupil takes one when he is first sent to school. He is 
expected to bring something, a handful of millet, maize, or kola, every 
Wednesday. Substantial presents of sheep or cattle are made at indi¬ 
vidual festival stages. But the most important remuneration is the form 
work the master gets out of his pupils. The rainy season falls heavily 
on them. If the fields are any distance from the village they live there 
for five days, returning home from midday Wednesday until Friday. 
Classes, if they continue, are confined to one evening session. A Hausa 
who has been through the mill writes upon this side of the pupil’s life: 

I want to explain our relation with our teacher during the yean of Koran 
schooling. The teacher’s treatment of us is often so harsh that it causes us to 
take no interest in our lessons. Besides learning, we are forced to perform hard 
tasks which are so burdensome that they make us stupid with tiredness. We 
sometimes do simple domestic work: the teacher making us spin his wife’s 
cotton, grind com, ietch drinking water, bring bundles of grass from the bush, 
etc. His wife becomes too proud to do any work besides cooking. 

In the rainy season many teachers treat us as harshly at working as slaves. 
Any idea of learning is put aside and we are led to the bush and made to cut 
a farm ofa great extent for us to work. As the rainy season approaches, hedrives 
us daily to the bush in order to prepare the vast ^m. Then wc start tilling the 
soil for growing crops. 

We continue doing the same thing up to the time ofharvest So at the middle 
of this season the only possible rime for learning is during the night when we 
want to rest after the labours of the day. On account of tir^ness you find some 
of us foiling asleep and knowing nothfog of the work. We even forget some of 
our old lessons during this season.* 

* The boy in festival drew accompaiued by his father and ftmily^head proceeds to the 
deric's bouse where the notables have assembled. The derie has prepared a slate with a verse 
and decorations, the boy reads the verse, the femily^bead presenu money and kola to the derie 
and company, and the former prays aloud for the boy. The next day the boy and his friends 
promenade the riUage, visitbj each family, redtbf his verse, and receives a jift. All the jifts 
are taken to the master. This ceremony is almost idential everywhere in West Africa. 

* Hausa tlw$dprr (Ar. sl-muMijir), itinerant pupiL See the account of Malsm Maigari's 
teaching expeditions in M. Smith, 9/Km, pp. 131-4. 

* J. Bala Abuja, 'Koranic and Moslem Law Teaching in Hausaland', Nirtrity no. 37 
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Corporal punishment is a feature of Hausa schools. Pupils who run away 
are severely punished. Recalcitrant boys are sometimes tied to a tree and 
left for several days with little to cat until cowed and submissive. Othere 
arc not so harsh as Hausa. Fulbe iaramokes of Futa Jalon and Masina, 
for instance, treat their pupils with great kindness. 

Marty gives a description of the method of teach ingin Futa Jalon.* 
It comprises two sections: dyangugol^ ‘reading’ and windugo/y ‘writing’. 
Reading is divided into three parts. The first is 6 a or the alphabet. The 
teacher writes the first word of the Qur’an, A/W, on the slate and 
teaches him to chant it, and so on throughout the Fatiha; then starting 
with the last siera (cxiv) works in reverse order to ctv (io akzJb), That 
ends hay all the letters in their various positions having been covered. 
Next they return to the F^tiba for pronunciation and cover the same 
section. After that it is gone over a third time ioxfineditugolatrindingoly 
reading proper. When this is completed they celebrate the first festival. 
IVindugol or writing* is begun at some stage during reading and the two 
are taught concurrently. Fulbe of Futa Jalon arc unique in that after 
the pupil has learnt to write he is given a copy of the Qur’an from 
which he transcribes a section every day. Memorization of the whole 
Qur’an is not common except among Moorish clerical tribes. Those 
Negroes who complete it generally become teachers. Only Moors, 
Tokolor, Kanuri, and Fulbe of Futa Jalon conduct an examination, 
the latter requiring a complete recitation before two clerics. 


3. CIRCUMCISIOK 

The customs of circumcision and excision are anterior to the intro¬ 
duction of Islam, both being practised by the majority of peoples in the 
Sudan belt. Where performed at puberty circumcision formed part of 
the rit« of initiation whose purpose was to bring to birth the complete 
social individual. Islam seeks to destroy former religious associations 
with which the rite was closely bound up, but clerics are not so opposed 
to age-group societies, contenting themselves with eliminating their 
religious functions whereby, though retreats and age-grades continue, 
they lose their former place in the life of the community. 

These rites were never supernaturalized in Islam. They are not 
mentioned in the Qur’an and jurists regard the hadlth material as very 

* P. M*rty, Gtunit^ pp. 349-51. 

* Pupils mtke their own reed pent end ink. European ink ii unacceptable for writing the 
fiur’In and above aU muat not be uted for amulets. TaWeu are known by a corruption of Ar. 

Hausa alh, W. Guinea aJlua, Fulfulde Aalln-al or foalJit-dJ, Sooinke wlaUa, 
Mandinka tvaU/a. 


MM 
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weak. The Risdla of Ibn Abl Zaid followed by West Africans says 
that circumcision is obligatory (w^Jtba) and excision {ihifsd) ‘com¬ 
mendable*. The effect of Islam is to desacralizc circumcision, it is 
simply ftama or islamized custom.^ Clerics relate stories of how Abra¬ 
ham circumcised himself after receiving a command from God, and 
how one of his wives excised a Negro concubine of whom he was too 
fond. Through such stories clergy represent the rites as ordained by 
God, not practised merely because the ancestors did them. The custom 
is therefore transformed into an Islamic purification rite. Usually the 
cleric is not involved, though in certain regions he performs the opera¬ 
tion, accompanying it with prayer incantation which brings Islam into 
the former transition rite. 

The school in the sacred grove has a deep psychological effect upon 
the young. Its destruction by Islam without the substitution of an 
equivalent institution may leave youth without guidance and training 
as to their place and function in society. But although Islam has no real 
equivalent it has the rite of circumcision, initiation into manhood, and 
the neo-Muslim is not subject to the taunt of‘uncircumciscd*. Where 
performed at puberty circumcision embraces two aspects in that it opens 
the way for both the sexual and social life. It is the rite of circumcision- 
initiation in that it confers upon the youth adult Muslim status as is 
shown by the fact that he can join in ritual prayer and keep the fast}* 
and, although impoverished of essential ritual, the ceremony retains 
adjuncts surrounding a transition rite, including some form of with¬ 
drawal.* Circumcision is now initiation into the community of Islam,^ 
not merely recognition of change of status in the local community. 

West African jurists are disagreed about the age at which circum¬ 
cision should be performed. Some assert that the Prophet selected the 
seventh day after birth, filing that the fortieth day, and fiiiling that the 
seventh year. All these arc followed, whether practised in infancy or 
at puberty depending upon former custom or economic circumstances. 
Yoruba, Nupe, Dagomba, Wala, and the majority of Dyula circum¬ 
cise either at the naming or fortieth day, though this is blameworthy 

' Hence tbe Vv\mx tamt sunnipl ot tagoJ. It U rignJAcant that do Islamic tenzunology hai 
been adopted by other peoples whose terms are descriptive or cophcmistic. 

* Hence tbe Mande term ‘waihing of the hand', for drcumciiion, and 

‘child of prayer’ for ’aewlyeircotDciied’. 

* Tbe nature of the uudatiMi bush among Muslim Mandinka of Kouroussa is shown in 
Camera Laye’s account of hia early life in TAa Dark Ckild^ English tr. 1955, eha. 7 and 8. 

* It is therefore adopted by these who do not have the practice. Thus the few itlamlsed 
Kulango follow the custom of the Dyula from whom their Islam came in ctrcumciting on the 
eighth day and in not eadsiRg giris. 
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according to Khalil. When performed on the eighth day it naturally 
has a different character since conferring the name is to become a 
human being. When performed at a later age, and this is the general 
rule in the Sudan,^ it is regarded as a transition rite from infancy to 
virility. In general, a group of the village community, often connected 
with the system of age^groups, is circumcised at the same time. When 
practised on infonts it is a family ceremony only, as with Wolof clergy 
who circumcise on the eighth day and also Moors who do it at a larer 
age. That is tlic general tendency of Islam—to concentrate the rite 
within the family group and thus weaken it as a cohesive element of the 
local group. The degree to which it is bound up with the system of age- 
grades hinders this change. 

Among long-islamized the boys simply keep a retreat of two or three 
weeks in a special hut or under a tree on the outskirts of the village. 
Magical elements arc involved. Among Songhay* the village alfa finds 
tire propitious day and hour for the collective circumcision {bangu soh) 
and performs magical rites to charm away harmful influences. The 
candidates are fed on special gruel for the three preceding days and 
traditional songs chanted to a cadence provided by ‘striking the ground’ 
{dyabtt) witlr a special stick. The operation is done by the local barber 
and the boys live in a shelter {sola) during the period of healing. They 
choose a chief who is the first to be operated on and is expected 

to show the others an example of stoicism. After the retreat is over the 
village belongs to them and they parade in men’s clothing, red cap and 
amulets, visiting friends and relations who allow them considerable 
licence in pocketing what they fancy and in slaughtering any chickens 
they meet. 

4. MARRIAGE AHD ITS DISSOLUTION 

Whilst all West Africans admit polygamy its practice is restricted by 
such factors as wealth and woman’s role in fiunily and economic life. 

' Cireumdsiofi: Moor* aad Tuiref «. 7th year} Wolof 9-14. (psfan Sorer 22-25)1 Soag> 
hay 10-12 (lome circumctie it an eirly ige 1-2, 5-4)( Muina region t. 71 Fulbe, S^inkr, 
Tokolor, Bom, Mme DyoU, Mindinki, Htuii S-15; Teda 12-13. Excitioo: Moon and tome 
Soninke 7th day, Song^y of Dori e. 2, Muina 2-7, Tokolor 4-8, Hauta 7—9, aome Sonioke 
and moat othen at puberty 1^12, or at time of marriage (<.g. noethem Oyula). Exciaion ia 
not performed by nomadic Fulbe, Teda, Arma, and Shurafi* of Jenne and Timbuktu, Wolof, 
moat Songkay, Tuareg, Dagomba, and touthem Dyula. Kanembu women have only adopted 
the practice during the laat fifty yean. Settled Fulte conform to the practice of the Negroea 
among whom they live. 

’ On dreumdaion and exdaion among Songbay tee Dupuii-Yakouba, Le Lengw SoitgJiaS, 
art. p. it8{ Marty, SoaJan, ii. 114-17, 286-90^ H. Miner, TAt Primitiw Ci^ 

TimAukiUt pp. 158-44; J. Boulnott, Bm^t de Gm, pp. 164*9. 
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Pastoral nomadic life, with its poverty, woman’s independence and 
modest economic role, does not ncccssiute the institution so much as 
agricultural life with its need for many hands to work on the form and 
in the home. Islam stresses a husband’s duty to support his wife and its 
tendency is to free women from agricultural work, consequently where 
it has had this effect polygamy is largely a luxury, depending on wealth 
and prestige. Customary taboos also tended to justify polygamy. Sexual 
relations are often forbidden during pregnancy and suckling, anti the 
latter may last from two to three years. Custom seeks to avoid adultery 
and prostitution by providing legitimate alternatives. 

Islam allows unlimited polygamy, but regulates it by introducing two 
categories of wives, usually referred to as legal wives and concubines, 
more correctly ‘slave-wives’. Both arc legitimate and arc so regulated 
by Islamic law. If ‘marriage is a union between a man and a woman 
such that children born to Jic woman are the recognized legitimate off¬ 
spring of both partners’,* then Islamic ‘concubinage’ is a form of 
marriage, although slave-wives do not have the status of consorts. 
Islam limits the number of free women taken as wives at any one time 
to four, but the number of secondary wives of slave origin who may be 
possessed is unlimited. Only men, therefore, in higher status groups 
have this unlimited freedom of choice. 

Regulations relating to marriage vary considerably among different 
peoples according to the tenacity of custom and the strength of Islamic 
pressure towards change. In some cases a modus vivendi is arrived at. 
For example, the girl’s consent is required before the conclusion of the 
marriage contract, but because of the ramifications of marriage as a 
system of alliances and the practice of child betrothal, custom may not 
recognize this, and in consequence many apply the Islamic right of 
matrimonial constraint {jabr) with the utmost rigour. This right be¬ 
longs to the father or, in default of him, his eldest son, or testamentary 
guardian.* Custom may modify these regulations; thus among Soninke 
after the father’s death his brother, not his eldest son, has the right of 
jahr. According to Islamic law the future of the divorcee or widow is 
in her own hands, but in practice may be decided by the family of her 
deceased husband. Among Hausa, who rigidly exercise the right of 

* Nmi Qutritt om ito. 

* The rifht of jair, much terercr io the MiiikT thio in other sebooU, may be modified bjr 

eoaecmcnuof coknial government!. The Dtertt wUeh appliea to the A.O.F. 

and A.£.F., decree! (art. a) that 'le coosentement dea futura dpouz eat indiapenaable i la 
validiU du manage’; and fixea the minimuin agea for contracting marriage at fourteen for a 
girl tod aizteen for a boy. 
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jah-y women seek divorce because they are then free to follow their 
own inclinations. 

The main difference between custom and Islamic law is found in 
the categories of permitted and prohibited. Long-islamizcd (Tokolor, 
Soninke, Kanembu, and Kanuri) observe strictly the Islamic categories 
of prohibited persons and even kafs'a (marriage equality) regulations,* 
but difficulties arise with newly islamized over questions of affinity. 
Many consider first cousin marriage to be incestuous, for cousins are 
regarded as brothers and sisters, but Islam encourages marriage with 
both cross and parallel cousins^ and this practice is frequent among the 
long-isIami7x;d. When Islam begins to affect the system of inheritance 
such marriages become more frequent by way of compensation, since 
they help to keep property within the same family and reinforce the 
disintegrating extended family. Islam thus affects rules on exogamous 
marriage by its preference for in-marriage. Little notice is taken of 
Islamic regulations on religious endogamy. Muslims everywhere marry 
pagan women for ‘the intejition is that they should become Muslims*. 
The law enacts that no Muslim woman may marry a non-Muslim, but 
many3 not infrequently give their daughters to pagans. 

The Islamic Marriage Contract. African marriage is primarily an 
arrangement between two families, not between two individuals. It is 
characterized by the payment of a bride-price as guarantee of stability 
and compensation to the wife's family for the loss of one of its members. 
Islamic practice, on the contrary, involves two individuals, whilst the 
purpose of marriage-money is entirely different. Khalil writes, *Sad/[q 
is analogous to sale-price’,^ and the conditions are similar to those 
attached to a sale, for when a woman marries she sells part of her per¬ 
son. The form is the same as for any other cx>ntract, with offer and 
acceptance before witnesses. Sadaq is legally the property of the wife 
and there would appear to be grounds for conflict here since its adoption 


* The kafjta re|uUti«n5 are uaeful la juttifyinf African prohibited grades. Thui Moon 
like Sudanete, will not pve their daughters to a caste-maa, nor will clerical tribes gire their 
daughters to an Arab warrior, though a cleric can many a warrior girl. 

* Hausa aurtn Kanuri tyigt durbt, ‘kinship marriage*. 

* Even Tokolor, cf. Couttmitrtjuridi^uet, ii. 362. Marty mentions the 'many FuU nobles 
including certsin Almimis ofTimbo, Alfas of Labe, and important Tokoter, who have married 
heathen wives and have never made them do salam. 'Ajibu, almimi of Dingiray 

married a kdfira who continued to practise fetishist rites in the conjugal galU (compound). 
Moreover, be married bit daughter Kadtjatu to a Malink^ chief of Sigirinde (Sigiri), and the 
soon gave up prayer and ate and drank like her husband. Such examples are frequent in Futa, 
and, if one believes public rumour, tend today to tncreaK* (Marty, Guiitit, pp. 382—3). 

* Khain, Mukktafaft tr. Santillaoa, iL 41. 
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to the exclusion of custom would undermine the social purpose of 
marriage-money. However, the difficulty has been circumvented. The 
sadaq^ is introduced into the indigenous bride-price system of payment 
by the bridegroom to the bride’s kin. Two aspects arc underlined— 
transference of the woman to another ffimily and a payment to her for 
the loss of her virginity. It is not necessary to pay all the bride-pricc at 
once but the amount must be announced and a minimum sum (in addi¬ 
tion to the legal iadSq) paid, the remainder being paid at intervals or 
only at the dissolution of the marriage. In addition, the indigenous 
s)^tcm generally involves provision of a dowry, and there is a difference 
here between the western and central cycles. In the west the dowry is 
remitted by the future husband to his hanece, in the centre it is property 
brought by the wife to the marriage.* 

In the west the following is the general pattern. When a man wishes 
to contract a consort marriage (Mandinlca furu la^ ‘big marriage*} he 
transfers animals, goods, and money to the bride’s family. This ‘bride- 
price* (Mand./i^n/ sara or furu tZngo) is handed over in two parts, the 
first when the contract is definitely concluded (Jttru loi-o la, the Islamic 
ceremony) and the rest, either when the husband takes possession of the 
wife, or, more commonly, only if he divorces her. Besides the bride-price 
the husband provides his wife with a dowry {furu ft), the principal 
portion of which (chiefly materials) is sent during the day preceding the 
consummation; and the rest (toilet articles and food for the feast) 
during the following week. The dowry is the wife’s personal property. 
If she obtains a divorce the ‘bride-price’ must be returned, but she 
retains the dowry. When the husband repudiates the wife the bride- 
price is generally retained or acquired by the wife’s family, though 
sometimes the unpaid part is not claimed. 

Whilst among Mandinka the bride-price is very high, goes to the 
bride’s fiunily, and is paid over a long period, among Dyula it is small 
(the sadaq), goes to the bride, and is paid immediately. The bridegroom, 
of course, has to provide customary presents to bride and family. With 
Soninke the bride-price belongs to the bride’s family,* but pre-nuptial 

* MllUc fittd the mmlmnm wy low tt 3 dtrhcmi and W«*t Afrioa juriiti irc much 

eiercttcd (t estimttinf tbit in tenru of modem money. 

» Afih. ni^. There ere uuny exce^tioot. The Utter U the pnedee of Tokolor tad Fulbe 
to Fuu Jalon (/«//, bride-price; dowry), cf. Marty, Cuhity pp. 383,421. Among Toko¬ 

lor of Scnegaleie Fuu the whole (bcludiaf the iaiSq called uge) it known aa tufort (Ar. 
nafi*), and (uannteei the lUbility of the onion. Part of this U turned over to the bride ai her 
dowry. If the leeks divorce the ngftrt, with the exception of the rrpe, U reatored to the butband. 

* See CMMmitn A t yf.O.F., X939, ii. Xti. Soninke of Gidimaka have been 
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presents, consisting of clothing and household utensils, all go to form 
her trousseau. Tokolor correctly turn the announced price over to the 
bride as her nuptial money, but there are alwa)^ obligatory ‘gifts’ of 
animals or money which must be made to the bride’s ftmily. 

To turn to the central Sudan. At the Hausa marriage {auran sunna) 
the ‘marriage money* {kudin ateri) provided by the man consists of: 

kudin saUama^ money for calling (or kudin gaisuwa). 
kudin hahvay acceptance of which signifies that the parents consent to 
the betrothal (tashi). 

kudin adaa, thanks-money to tlie parents. 
kudin sa rana^ money for fixing the day. 

kudin sadaki (Ar. sada([) or kudin sunna^ the essential Islamic payment.* 

In addition there xsgara^ the bride’s dowry, provided by her kinsfolk, 
consisting of food, clothing, mats, and cooking utensils. Engagement 
has a juridical value in custom (though not in Islamic law) in that 
certain gifts to the bride’s parents are recoverable if the girl repudiates 
the man before marriage {tada kangara\ but if she gets a divorce after 
its consummation the husband could only recover the sadaki (less the 
actual ^adaq) in the past, though now they claim many of the gifts. 
If the husband repudiates the wife after marriage he can claim nothing 
and has to pay over any unpaid portion of the marriage money. 

Kanuri have three main payments:* kororaniy asking money, only 
paid if the bride is a virgin; lugaliram, the protector’s (Jugali) money, 
when the date is fixed; and sadap^ bride-price, traditionally the value of 
a slave. When not paid in full the bridegroom must pay marbiy regarded 


more mAueneod by IiUmic Uw m that the bridc'pricc U paid by the huiband to the wi/e and 
belongs to her; cf. J. H. Samt-P^re, op. ciL, p. 107. 

' Variatiooi in categoriea and terminology exitt even to the tame district, but this gives the 
general outline. The following are the Nupe terras with the average sums paid in 195a: 
ExoiyiixM, bride-price, consists of: 
ttud tjhfJat greeting gift (lor.-^y), to seat the betrothal. 

‘amall thanks' (£l). 
geW/uMtlo, 'great thanks' (£*). 

bride-price proper (average combined with (legal minimum said to be 
IS. 6 a. or ior.). If the wife gains a divorce this alone is returned. 

Janpii, kinship money (,(^2). 
eaod help money (for the girl's mother, gt). 

Money for henna, hair plaiting, bridesmaids, dee. 

Tijiyiw, dowry. This may balance or exceed the brtde-pricc, and eenaists of clothes, house¬ 
hold utensils, food, and the like. 

* See R. E. Ellison, 'Marriage and Child-birth among the Kanuri', A/rka, ix (1936), 
527-8. 
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as a token payment but actually the Islamic minimum sadeq. After the 
contract ceremony the bride’s parents send the bridegroom presents 
{faf9rai) of money and clothes which may exceed all the pre-marriage 
payments made by him; and in addition have to provide the bride with 
a dowry of household utensils and clothing. 

Diversity of practice is found among Songhay. Those in Gao region 
never omit the bride’s fadaqy whilst others do. The idyey alman (‘mar¬ 
riage wealth’), traditionally two to four cattle, is paid to the bride’s 
parents, but her family build and furnisli a house for her, whilst many 
give her a dowry {noyandi) of cattle. The imghadm (vassal ])astoral 
tribes of the Tuar^ pay tdgga/t of two camels to the bride's parents, 
but they in turn give her a dowry which often exceeds the Ulggalt. At 
the Yoruba Islamic marriage there are three prindpal elements. 

Traditional bride-wealth paid to the bride’s family (called <noo~idanOy 
‘betrothal money’); the essential Islamic payment, yigiy from which 
Muslim marriage derives its name, divorce being termed itu yigi ‘un¬ 
tying ih^yigi contract;’ and finally, sadaky dowry given by husband to 
wife. 

Secondary Marriages, (a) Slave-tuwes. According to Islamic law a 
free woman may not be taken as a concubine, nor may an owner marry 
his own slave. Strictly speaking, slave-marriage should have ceased 
with the elimination of slavery, but jurists do not recognize the sup¬ 
pression of slave status by colonial governments, therefore a Muslim 
may take concubines from descendants of former slaves. Nor is the 
limitation to the descendants of slaves always followed. Fulani of 
Northern Nigeria regard the talakSvoa class as a field of exploitation. If 
any talaka sends a girl to a chief and she is accepted she becomes a 
ssdaka^ in that house. Others are obtained by the payment of what is 
called sadaq but which the parents keep. The cleric is supposed to be 
told of these arrangements so that the children will be reckoned as 
legitimate. In the past the slave who gave birth to a child was no longer 
zjoriya but umm xoalady and became free after the death of her master. 
The position and rights of a slave-wife vary considerably, for the jurists 
are not in agreement. Thus the Dyula slave-wife shares her husband’s 
bed three days instead of six, but strict Mslikls give her equal bed- 
rights. After the death of her master her period of *idda is two months 
five days, half that of a free woman. 

(A) IJtksh Mut'ay translated ‘marriage for pleasure’ by Hausa {auran 
jin dd^)y is a marriage contraaed for a previously stipulated period and 

‘ SedekM td, pUce in, 4 aJu, honte. 
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is illegal in Sunni law. If a trader already has four wives, but docs not 
wish to take any one of them with him on his travels for fear of inciting 
jealousy or because they arc strictly kulli (secluded), he will arrange a 
temporary marriage with a fifth. He informs a cleric that none of his 
wives can travel with him and he wishes to take a temporary wife. He 
arranges for the cleric to be in the zaur! or entrance hut* of his com¬ 
pound at the time he leaves it to commence his journey and is married 
for the period of the journey. The clerics connive at the practice for, 
they say, ‘he has renounced his wives for that period’, interpreting 
liberally the ambiguous Qur’anic passage in Surat an-Nisa*, verse 28. 
On his return the divorce is automatic when, at the zaurf^ he hands her 
the previously stipulated mut'a (consolatory gift), though it is always 
called sadSki. 

Such travellers’ marriages (Hausa auran matafi) are frequent in 
towns like Timbuktu,* Jenne,^ and Kano. It is the practice in Hausa 
towns for prostitutes to contract a mut'a marriage for the month of 
Ramadan, the divorce being automatic once the new moon appears. In 
Kano city, during the two days* licence on the eve of Rama^^, thou¬ 
sands of such marriages are contracted. Similarly in Nupeland, ‘a man 
living with a married womans must marry her in Ramadin because the 
law says adultery is wrong during that month*. Although she is already 
married a cleric performs a conditional marriage for that month only. 

(r) Widow Inheritanct. Many peoples do not regard marriage as being 
dissolved by death, consequently conflict may arise between custom and 
Islamic law when the future of the widow comes to be decided. Islam 
rules that widows are free to marry whom they please, but custom may 
rule that at marriage the wife has broken with her own family and 
joined that of her husband, the bride-price being the compensation for 
her loss to the clan. When her husband dies she continues to belong to 
his group and return to her femily would involve restitution of the 
bride-price. The brother of the deceased is responsible for her protec¬ 
tion and has the duty of raising up progeny to him, therefore he docs 
not need to marry her. Islamic pressure is against this custom,^ but 

' Whence this kind of temporary marrii^ i< also called auran uauri. It icemi to be distinct 
from tmrtnfih, ‘veranda marriage’. 

* H. Miner, Tht Primitivi Citj of Tmkuktu, pp. 197-S. 

* C. MoateiU^daW, 1932, pp. 126-7. Bat(0(a refers to this custom being practised at 
Wallta. 

* A common practice among Nupe trading women (cf. Nadel, op. dt.,p. 152). Usually the 
husbands do not divorce them, either beesuse they arc dependent upon their eamingi or cannot 
repay the marriage-price. 

* Cf. Qur'in, It. 23 and 26. But marriage with a brother’s widow, provided she sgrees, is 
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many islamized peoples retain it; among Mandinka it is obligatory. 
Western rule has strengthened Islamic law in respect of such questions, 
for the widow’s right of refusal is upheld in modern legislation as in 
Islamic law. 

Little breach with custom is found among more recently islamized. 
Muslim Yoruba simply accept the widow into the brother's household. 
This is legal according to Yoruba custom, but ill^l according to Islam 
since there is no fresh contract and i\ofadSq. Inheritance follows custom* 
ary rules and no complications arise on that score. A cleric who already 
has four wives will waive his claim to the widow in favour of another 
brother, or he may divorce one of his wives and have a contract cere¬ 
mony performed with a token fadSq. But this is rare since it is Yoruba 
custom that the marriage ceremony can never be repeated. Among 
Nupe divorce was formerly impossible and if the husband died a 
member of his family inherited his wife. When a Muslim Nupc dies 
the family chief sometimes settles the widow's future in traditional 
^shion, but many now assert their freedom to marry. Among Bozo the 
future of the widow depends upon who is her husband’s heir. If it is a 
younger brother then the marriage is not dissolved and the family retain 
the bride-price, but if an elder brother then the marriage is automatic¬ 
ally dissolved and the bride-price is returned. The custom persists even 
among some long islamized, such as Fulbe in Futa Jalon and Dyula. 
Marty writes: 

The levirate is normally practised in Fula country, as it is also in Dingiray 
and in the Malinkd colonies of Futa Jalon. Tokolor, however, being more 
Aithful observers of the Qur’ln, do not regard the levirate, like the Fula, as an 
almost obligatory institution. Practically every Fula who has not yet four wives, 
admits among the number of his legitimate wives the widow of his elder or 
younger brother.* 

{d) Marriott by Gift is found among Khasonke,* Songhay,} Klanuri,^ 
and Hausa,s who have introduced it among Nupe and Yoruba.* A man 

not forbidden in Islamic Uw. It is common among Moon where the proportional distribution 
of the estate follows the Islamic rales, for thereby the brother secures control of the widow’s 
share, minute though it is, is eentroUer of her and her children. 

* P. Marty, Gubtit, p. 373. See also H. Caden, Tnwrhtt tt maximes fmls f! touauUun, 

* 93 *» P- **• * AUiA maiyo, 'Allah's bride'; see C. Moateil, L*t XjforxMid, pp. 40(^1. 

* See CoutwMt jvriiiquit dt tA.OJF. U. 31S. 

* Kanori lyigt maJtmlt, 'malam marritge’; R. E. EUiioo, ‘Maniige and Child-birth among 
the Kanuri’, AJrita, ix (1936), jafi-y. 

* Aurta taJaka. See J. N. D. Andenoo, Itiawut Lma m Afrka, p. 208; Mary 
Smith, Baka ajKan, pp. 99—too, 1 jt—4. 

* See S. John^ Hhtarj «f tha Tcrukas, Lagos, 1937, pp. 116-17. This custom hat 
suffered a relapse in Vorubtland since s emu eiUikra in Lagos when an educated girl was sent in 
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wishing to honour a cleric or seek an alliance with an influential person 
or even get rid of an unmarriageable daughter, orders his daughter to be 
prepared and then announces before witnesses the name of the man to 
whom she is gifted, or simply names him Muhammad whatever his real 
name. Then he sends her over to the man as a form of alms {fadaqa)y 
together with fadsq. Since it is the bridegroom who should pay the 
jadaq this form of marriage is not correct unless he turns it over to liis 
unexpected bride as her dowry. 

(e) Lccal Curtom Marriages. Those peoples who have been islamized 
within the last hundred years are little influenced by Islamic marriage 
regulations. Chiefs of western Guinea and many other places do not 
observe the maximum of four wives. Custom wholly regulates their 
marriages, even the Islamic ceremony of offer and acceptance being 
often omitted, and their legality depends upon the correctness of 
customary observances which would be upheld in court. 

Marriage Ceremonies. Marriage falls into three main sections: en- 
gagement, the contract ceremony, and the ceremonial surrounding the 
transference of the bride, her transition from one state to another. The 
adoption of Islam affects marriage in its legal and social aspects more 
than as a transition rite. Marriage is generally preceded by engagement 
(khitba)y though if necessary it can be concluded without this. The times 
of the contract ceremony and the consummation are distinct. Often the 
contract Is concluded when the bride is a cliild. Even when she is grown 
up there may be some months’ interval before tl^e celebrations around 
which the indigenous elements revolve. But the Islamic tendency is 
towards fusion of the contract with the indigenous rites. 

In parts of the western <yclc marriages are celebrated only once or 
twice a year, as was the custom in parts of Hausaland before the Fulani 
conquest. These marriage festivals (Mande fttru ha dd) take place in 
ShawwHl, ‘the month the Prophet married *A’isha’, three weeks after 
Ramad^ ends, and at the end of Dha ’1-bijja. Marriages at other 
periods are for special reasons. This practice means that all marriages in 
a particular district are celebrated at the same time, making it a special 
event in the Islamic year. Fulbe of Futa Jalon have no specially pro¬ 
pitious seasons, but Tokolor of the same region have preferential 
periods and days. The majority of peoples prefer Friday for a virgin and 
Monday for a divorede or widow. 

chU way to a cleric. The ouniage was ercatually annulled becauie it waa contracted without 
her content; the wu twenty>two and the court accepted plea of nujority, tbut denyiai the 
father the rifht of/eAr. 
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The general pattern is as follows. For the contract ceremony the 
male relations of both Emilies (with the exception of the two Others 
and bride and bridegroom)^ assemble at the bride’s house. The fathers 
arc each represented by a vnati. In the presence of two witnesses and the 
assembly the bride’s wall announces the amount of the bride-price 
(stating the delay agreed upon for its completion), the presents and 
(rarely) the dowry, and witnesses payment of the iadOii. The contract is 
concluded by a handclasp and exchange of kola, both essential elements 
in sealing business transactions. The cleric is ^jrerally present to an¬ 
nounce acceptance of the settlement and transference of bride to groom, 
and to lead the recital of the Patiha and ^lUt *alii ’n-nabl. 

This Islamic ceremony may be performed before the customary rites 
commence, or inserted in the middle where, as in the central cycle, the 
rites are in two parts, marking the transference of the bride to the 
bridegroom’s house.^ Islamic elements in the rites are the henna cere¬ 
mony, bathing of the bride, her veiling, and the watima feast’ after she 
is taken to the husband’s house. These are only mentioned as Islamic 
elements because they are traditional in the Islamic 'urs in most lands, 
not that they are necessarily introduced by Islam; henna usi^e, for in¬ 
stance, reached the Sudan long before Islam. 

The festivities generally last seven days for a virgin and from one to 
three for a widow or divorce. The Hausa rite {kwanakin anganchi) in 
Zaria distria consists of three days’ festival at the bride’s home, then 
fourdays’ at the bridegroom’s home. Three days before the actual con¬ 
tract ceremony {^aurin aurt) the bride {amariya) is prepared by having 
her hands and feet stained with henna and is bathed in the evening. 
During this period the women are trilling, drumming, singing, and 
dancing < Then the bride is veiled. The next day the contract ceremony 
is performed, at which the mslam announces the terms in the correct 
Islamic form and leads the recitation of the Patiha, for which he receives 


’ Exceptietu will be feond. Abou<f!s perform the ceremony io the pretence of bride eod 
bridegroom, end to tppirentiy did Muslim Kh&sonke of Meditu (tee Ch. Montcil, Ltt 
KJtMiMkd, p. 399). 

* For exempte, the Nupe (Kitchi) Bunitge («) tfogo mjM jfineSy 'day of the 

bride’i reception', which Uitt tea dayi{ (i) mihy the day the caters (Je) her hutband't com* 
pound («m/) ((c) t/oyJnpi tM ‘day of the bride’t appcaniice’. Six days after the emtio the 
bride thowt herself for two bourt, then the bridegroom goet to her for the firtt rime. 

* The word wilma hat been adopted by many pcoplet for the feuts lavolviog ucrificial 

at aaming, maniage, and upoa completion of a redtarion of the Qnr’ln. 

* Cleriet were exerciied over the <{aettion of whether drum and other muiical inttrumentt 
were allowed for thdr autboritiet were dittgreed (ef. Khalil, MaUlaior, ii. 64), but naturally 
that maket do difference to the celebrations. 
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a fee {kudin daure). That night old women conduct the bride secretly 
to the house of the bridegroom {ango). Meanwhile the bridegroom, if it 
is his first marriage, is sitting veiled in an alkyahha (Ar. al~qahs') in his 
friend’s house. The bride’s friend swathed in an alkyabba, is set 

on a mare, and accompanied by girls dancing is conducted openly 
(Friday morning) to the bridegroom’s house. This custom is presum¬ 
ably a means of avoiding dangerous influences attendant on a transition 
period. It is invariable in villages, but sometimes omitted today in 
towns. The dancers on reaching the house arc met by the bridegroom’s 
friends and refuse to enter until given a gift. After this the mock bride 
{amariyan boko) is escorted within, reveals herself by throwing off her 
robe, and joins the revellers. The bride’s friends remain with her for 
these four days (called turiirushi)^ and the bridegroom stays in his 
friend’s house. On the kwanan tsHuOy the night preceding the consum¬ 
mation, the bridegroom and friends arc allowed special licence. On the 
fourth night the marriage feast is held. The formal ceremony {hudttr 
iai)y ‘unveiling* of the bride by her friend, takes place before the bride¬ 
groom is introduced. The couple are in a dangerous state during this 
period of angwanche and protective rites follow custom. Neither must 
be left alone and the cleric provides protective ‘medicine’. Many tribes 
allow prc-marital sexual relations after puberty rites have been per¬ 
formed, but Islam stresses virginity and most islamized include deflora¬ 
tion as part of the rite, and exhibit the ‘signs of virginity’. These 
marriage customs arc observed only when a woman marries for the first 
time. If it is the bridegroom’s first marriage he also is subject to special 
ceremonial. If the bride is a widow or divorcee the ceremonies are 
simplified, involving little more than the contract ceremony and the 
legal xvatima in the bride’s house immediately afterwards. 

Dissolution of Marriage. In many African societies marriage was 
undertaken on the assumption that the union would be permanent 
and divorce was a last resort when all means of reconciliation had failed. 
Others, however, did not adopt so rigid an attitude. Islam does not re¬ 
gard marriage as a necessarily permanent relationship, and its adoption 
often leads to a relaxation of the ntarriage bond. Its fticility for divorce 
breaches more than anything else the old idea of marriage as a contract 
between two groups. It stresses that marriage is a contract between two 
individuals who can legally break the contract. A husband can repudi¬ 
ate his wife simply by the repetition of a formula, though the wife has 
to seek a divorce by judicial process. This attitude may have consider¬ 
able effect upon former practice. Nupe said that before Islam came 
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divorce after the birth of the first child was practically impossible, but 
now even pagans admit it, though nothing like to the extent of Muslim 
Nupc. Bozo, though Muslims in name, are said to know nothing of 
cither repudiation or divorce, except for a few more influenced by 
Islamic clergy. 

Divorce is the dissolution of marriage invoked by one of the part¬ 
ners and pronounced by legal means. The qSdi fixes the blame and 
award. Its effect, and this is the reason for men seeking it and avoiding 
repudiation, is to enable the successful party to obtain the benefit of the 
marriage settlement. If the husband gains it on adequate grounds the 
court may order repayment of the settlement, a privilege he would for¬ 
feit if he simply repudiated hts wife. The fadStj and presents to the 
bride arc not recoverable since these were payments for her virginity, 
and for this reason they are often careful to keep the bride-price separate 
even if it belongs to the wife. If the woman seeks and obtains a divorce 
she may be awarded the settlement as well as her presents. That is 
why it is women who so often demand divorce, more than men who 
arc interested in keeping their wives because of the capital they represent 
(sums paid or promised), their domestic and agricultural help, and the 
^epense of a new marriage. Repudiation, therefore, is not indulged in 
lightly, is almost unknownamongsomcpeopIes(Songhay),andis utilized 
only for special reasons or by rich men who can afford to lose the settle¬ 
ment and contract frequent marriages. People diflPer greatly in recourse 
to divorce. It is common among Hausa but rare among Fulbe in Futa 
Jalon. Some forms recognized by Islamic law may be completely 
unknown or not utilized. 

The Soninke recognize two forms of repudiation (tuarande) and two 
forms of divorce.* The dagga ndangara (revocable repudiation) is the 
ordinary Islamic at-talsq al~ahsan when the husband who repudiates 
his wife with a single sentence may take her back any time during the 
period of retreat (^idda)\ but if the *'tdda is exceeded the repudiation is 
definite and he cannot take her back without remarriage. The husband 
can pronounce the repudiation twice and revoke, but the third time 
is irrevocable. The other type of repudiation (the wAjr form, saying 
‘you are harSm to me*) is definitive if said in the presence of two 
witnesses. The repudiated woman keeps her settlement, or, if not paid, 
the husband is liable for the amount. The first type of divorce, 
dungahi murily by mutiulconsent (Ar. muiJra^a), is not very common. 
Generally the woman proposes to her husband that he free her if she 
’ $<c J. H. Siiat-Pire, Let SefoJhll/ Ju GtuJmtUe, X925> pp. 15^2. 
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repays the settlement (correctly it is khul* by means of a compensation, 
mut'a^ paid to the husband). The acceptance by the husband must be 
made before two witnesses, and the settlement repaid before the woman 
can marry again. The other {fatahl^ Ar.faskhy normally called tatliq 
by Mllikls) is the normal divorce. Soninke men rarely resort to it, but 
women have no other means if the husband refuses to release them.* If 
the husband seeks and gains it the woman must repay him all the pre¬ 
nuptial presents and any instalments received on the settlement. Wheti 
the woman gains a divorce she hasitothing to pay back, and the husband 
must pay up any unpaid part of the settlement. 

At the present day in Nigeria a woman who has been repudiated 
generally applies to the court for a certiheate of divorce. It 

is, however, felt that the ^correct’ procedure^ is for the husband to send 
a message or write a letter to the wife*s uncle to say he has repudiated 
his wife. Relations come to find out the reasons and seek a reconcilia¬ 
tion. If they fail they take the letter to the alkali who tells the father 
or representative to bring his daughter. The husband is also called and 
the alkali tries to reconcile them. If this fails he declares the marriage 
broken and takes one-tenth of tlic sadaki for the Bait aUMal. The Udda 
begins thedaythe^r/if J/r grants the divorce, which isnotdefinitive until its 
expiration.^ The other forms are accepted, including the triple divorce 
after which they cannot remarry until she has married and divorced 
another man.^ The woman’s right to seek dissolution of her marriage 
by judicial procedure is recognized and the grounds for granting it are 
interpreted with considerable liberality by the judges.^ 

* Though IiUnue Uw nukei it difficult for • woman to obtain a divorce, African cuttom 
temper! the interpretation and application of the law, and it ia not difficult for a woman iup> 
ported by her kindred to claim a divorce on grounds not allowed by the MilikT code (impotence, 
default in maintenance, and undue cruelty). It is rather the poaiibUity of the award involving 
restitution of the bride*price which makes it difficult for a wonun to seek divorce, not the 
rigorous application of Islamic law. 

* Hauta thikan rapii (Ar. rey'e), revocable repudiation, also called MJtoM wnM. 

* Hausa often repudiate pregnant wives and apparently many alkalis do not bother about 
the legality of this, or at least do not Inquire if the wife is pregnant. AU the 'idda means in 
practice is that the woman cannot contract a new marriage if she is pregnanL 

* Hausa skikan katta, triple divorce. The arranged temporary marriage of a woman (Ar. 
ta^tli disapproved of by most MaliJeites) to enable her to remarry her former husband is 
called in Hauta auran kitaa xoula. Remirriige to a former wife after the triple divorce is called 
auran kBme. 

* 'An analysis made by Smith of 764 divorce cases dealt with in a year by the native court 
of a northern district of Zaria Province shows that 49 of these concerned applications by 
women whose husbands bad divorced them; the remainder, therefore, were appeals by 
women for divorce. In 287 cues the court effected a reconciliation’; A. Phillips (ed.), Surety 
tf Afrkan Marriagt and Family Lift, I953, p. 144. 
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The Islamic facility for wife repudiation has little effect upon &mily 
structure where the unilateral kin group holds, nor is it detrimental to 
the care of children. But where the reduced Islamic family has emerged 
the disint^radon of the household often leads to the neglect of young 
children. Some Hausa women avoid having children since their pro¬ 
duction is no insurance against divorce, and for the same reason try to 
acquire as much wealth as possible by homo occupations and trading. 
The custody of children {hadona) after divorce or the father’s death 
belongs to the mother until puberty if a boy and until marriage if a girl, 
the father being responsible for their maintenance. But there arc con¬ 
siderable variations, for in local custom their care so often devolves 
upon the paternal or maternal uncle. In some areas the boy may be 
claimed by the father or other guardian at any age, in others the father 
cannot claim him before the age of seven. Among Tokolor and Moors 
he remains with his mother until seven and a girl until marriage, but 
with Fulbe in Futa Jalon and Dyula the father takes over all the 
children immediately. 

Married Life and the Position of JVomen. The amount of freedom 
women enjoy depends upon custom and economic circumstances more 
than Islam. Among Saharan nonrads their position is high and that 
extends to many Negroes such as Songhay of Gao.* Many Muslim 
women enjoy almost asmuch freedom as do pagan women. I'hc Islamic 
pull towards wife seclusion is apparent among privileged classes and in 
towns. It is stria among Fulbe of Northern Nigeria and Masina but 
those of F uta Jalon have any amount of freedom. Complete immurement 
is rare and only rigidly enforced in the households of chiefs and towns¬ 
people. In villages compound seclusion is found only where women 
do not work in the Helds (ICanuri, Hausa, Nupe, and Sojighay), but in 
many communities women do a great deal of work. The tendency to 
excuse women from firming is due as much to economic and social 
factors as to pressure from Islam. As M. G. Smith hasshown^ in former 
slave-states free women did not need to work since this was done by 
slaves. When slavery was abolished liberal slave women also tended 
to give up firming. Islam, as interpreted by Hausa clerics, served to 
rationalize the praaice and has led to the gradual extension of seclusion 
{kulle) from urban to rural areas.’ 

* Northern Soafiuj woidcd, like Toareg with whom they have iotennarried, refuse to 

accept a polygamous marriage. In the canton of Bimba (15,000) only thirty men had two 
wives (cf. BuU. I.F.A.N. xvi (195^), 198). * M. Smith, Bah« Kan, pp. 22, 24. 

* *ln Zaiia there are different degreei of aeclution, and the type to be accepted by a woman 
if agreed upon at the time of her marriage. Marriage with complete lecloiioo hat the higbea t 
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Islam affects marriage in regard to such questions as cohabitation, 
maintenance, wifc*s duty to work for her husband, and reciprocal 
fidelity. Obligations that the long-lslamized insist upon are those re¬ 
garding the conjugal abode and the husband’s maintenance of the wife. 
The Islamic regulation that the husband has absolute authority to decide 
what shall be the conjugal home may lead to conflict where nrutrilocal 
customs occur. A universal custom is that a wife need not follow the 
husband when he moves to another village or goes on travels. The 
husband is responsible for the upkeep of his wives and children, but 
again local custom may modify this rulej for example, Hausa women 
are generally responsible for their own children and engage in home 
occupations to enable them to do this. The husband must provide a 
separate house for each wife,* during his absence he is responsible for 
her maintenance and failure to do this often leads to divorce. The 
length of absence required before a divorce can be granted was the 
subject of controversy among some (jidis. The husband’s right to punish 
his wife is recognized, but Its exercise varies, for immoderate indulgence 
is regarded as providing the wife with grounds for divorce and con¬ 
sequent necessity for the husband to restore the bride-price. The hus¬ 
band’s attentions to each of his wives, free and slave, are carefully 
regulated and this type of Islamic custom is adopted quickly, even, as 
among Bambara, before definitive islamization. A woman’s right to 
own personal possessions is recognized in Islamic law and islamization 
has often made a diflference to women in this way. A Pulo woman In 
traditional society docs not have complete disposal of her fortune, but 
those of Futa Jalon and Masina have full rights, though generally 
the consent of the husband is required.^ 

The practice of polygamy in some areas inflicts individual hard¬ 
ship, for poor men are unable to marry. Among the Fulbe of Futa Jalon 
polygamous households are more common than monogamous, and in 
addition they have slave-wives. This means that those who belong to the 

prestige, but is nreljr found except In the households of noblei and wealthy men.... A lest 
strict form of seclusion allows the wife to go out at dark to draw water and collect firewood j at 
the same time she may greet her near kio and close women friends. The freest type allows 
women to “wander where they will in the locality, help in the harvest, and even cultivate plots 
of their own“. Marriages of this type, charscteristic of the poorer peasants, are usually eon- 
traeted between people whose homes are net far apart, and In them the wife can visit her family 
whenever she likes' (A. Phillips, African Marriagt, p. 137). 

* With SoDghiy of Gao, as with Tuareg, the wife’s family build her a house and provide Its 
furnishing at the time of ourriage. This remains her property and is rfiitwruW and removed 
at divorce. 

* Under the MilikI code a husband has considerable contr^ ever his wife's property. 

SOOO 
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non-privileged classes have to do without wives. Islam encourages 
markets and towns in which the practice of prostitution is a recognized 
feature. Sometimes this has reached such proportions that it has caused 
clergy to react. In towns like Kano they have undertaken crusades 
against brothels, attempting to move public opinion by predicting cala¬ 
mities, drought, and cattle plagues. In towns and villages in Northern 
Nigeria chiefs have ordered all women to provide themselves with 
husbands or be expelled, but in a few months the position was back to 
normal, for prostitution is closely linked with the bSri cult. Prostitutes 
arc the freest, most versatile, ajid often best educated women in Islamic 
West Africa. They attend the women’s prayer annex, not necessarily 
in order to find clients, and they will be found attending Qur’an schools. 

5. DEATH RITES AND MOURNING CUSTOM 

The influence of Islam in after-death ritual is very marked, its 
practices are adopted easily, some even before islamization, and there 
is less variation from its pattern than in any other sphere. The dis¬ 
tinctive elements are: ritual washing with prayer, incensing, specified 
types of graveclothes, and use of a stretchers separation of the sexes; 
speed between death and burial; graves of specific form and orienta¬ 
tion; ritual funeral prayer; mourners’ participation in carrying corpses, 
repetition of phrases, throwing earth on grave; widow’s ritual mourn¬ 
ing, washing, seclusion period, and purification; and ceremonial gather¬ 
ing, offering and feasting on first, third, seventh, and fortieth days 
after death. 

When death seems imminent the dying person is orientated so that 
he faces the direaion of the qibla. He is encouraged to say the shahsdoy 
or it may be said for him, though some clerics are opposed to this, saying 
that it is beneficial only if said by the dying person. If the family 
cleric is present he often recites the sOra Tn Sin. In the Sahil the room 
is fumigated with incense ’to keep the spirits at bay’. Immediately 
after death the fiunily cleric performs the ritual washing^ which follours 
Islamic ritual as closely as his training permits. There is generally a 
washing corresponding to the ordinary ablutions (sometimes done by a 
relative), followed by the ritual washing. The water for the final wash¬ 
ing is perfumed with herbs and roots (manufactured perfumes are 
forbidden). In Timbuktu the dymgolo is performed simultaneously 
with the washing. For this a woman pounds myrrh and cotton seed in a 

* la FuU Jalon U if done by tbe muenio, tod with the Tokolor of ICtyet, £. Fulbc tad 
Tuarcf, by women. If the deeeited if a woman it it done by the cleric't wife. 
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metal mortar in a crosswise fashion to avoid the normal method.^ 
After the washing the corpse is clothed. Incensed cotton is placed in 
all the orifices of the body. The grave clothes should consist of not 
more than five pieces, or one piece wound tightly round the body, but 
the Moroccan practice of seven is frequently observed in the Sahil. The 
shroud must be of local material and incensed. The body is placed 
on a mat. 

The time between death and burial will be a minimum of three 
hours and rarely longer than five to six hours unless death occurs at night 
or in the case of an imporunt chief. That is why one sees mournci-s 
carrying the corpse through the streets at such a rapid pace. In villages 
the place of burial is normally in the hut or compound, following 
former custom. In the Sahil we find cemeteries. European occupation 
has led to them being provided for towns, but villagers still bury in the 
compound. 

The burial is conducted with the simplicity characteristic of Muslims 
in every land. The men have been sitting outside silently whilst the 
preparations were going on, some perhaps hurriedly stitching the grave 
clothes. The body is brought out head first* on the mat and placed on 
a stretcher roughly made of branches which is generally left on the 
grave. Town mosques provide better-made biers for the purpose. The 
mourners perform the ablutions before the procession begins if the 
prayers are said tn route^ or on arrival at the grave when recited there. 
Only the men accompany the body to the grave.* The imam precedes 
the stretcher, often accompanied by the &mily head, and tlic mourners 
are on both sides and behind. The bearers are continually changed for 
it is a meritorious act to assist. If the burial is in a cemetery theprayersare 
generally recited m route on the outskirts of the village or in front of 
the mosque square (in which case the imam returns), sometimes beside 
the grave. Where the burial takes place in the compound they are 
recited on the spot. The prayers are normal with four repetitions of the 
takhtr said without prostration, led by the imam of the village or quarter 
mosque, not by the femily cleric who performed the washing. He faces 
the qibla with the corpse before him in such a position as to hide the 
abdomen if a man and the breasts if a woman, and the congregation 

* Cf. Miner, op. ctt., p. 223) Marty, Soudan, ii, 119. The ifyongoh ii the ‘petit mortier et 

pilon en fer qne i’on frtppe I'un eootre 1‘autre pendent le levage d'un cedevre e6a ^ae le 
ddfunt n’entende p«s Ics converaadoiai dee eMieteatt’i A. Dupuii, La l^npu SongoT, 1917, 
P< t 40 « * Except Sooghay, who cerry it to the eemetery feet fint 

* Dyula women follow burieli of women. Soninke women eccompeny the proceeiioa to the 
outildru of the village, but muit not be present et the preyer. 
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range themselves in three rows behind him. The mcgaphonist shouts 
out the phrases after him and the congregation repeat. The body is 
then placed in the grave and each throws a handful of earth into it. 

The grave is always very shallow, never more than three feet deep. 
This, they usually explain, is to enable the body to get out at the Resur¬ 
rection. It has a narrower trench at the bottom which will just take the 
body lying on its side, and provides ledges to support sticks and straw so 
that the earth does not touc^ the body. Itisonentatcd north-south and 
the body placed on the right side wi^ its fece turned towards the qil/la. 
This practice has been adopted by many pagans. Clergy differ as to 
whether the grave should be marked or not, and the general opinion is 
opposed to this, but sometimes in the Sahil sticks or stones will be seen 
at the head and foot of the mound. After a short time nothing indicates 
the place of the graves in the compound or village burial ground. Even 
with ncwly-islamized the remnants of the ancestor cult have no con¬ 
nexion with graves. Contrary to Muslims in other parts of the world 
there is no visiting of graves: 

They wash their hands thus and their feet, they salute one another. 

They scatter in silence, and leave thee in the grave.* 

After the interment it is the Sudanese rule as in Morocco that par¬ 
ticipants return to the village in silence by a different route from that 
by which they came, as after the 'id prayers. In parts of the Sahil 
(Kayes, Jenne, Songhay) the mourners return to the house of the 
deceased for further ablutions, prayers, and readings. Ail insist that 
ablutions are necessary after the funeral for all participants in order 
to remove the contamination of death. 

After-death ceremonial consists of the offering of sadaqa to God on 
specified days. Fulfilment of the prescribed rites and other obligations 
of the survivors, such as almsgiving and payment of debts, is regarded 
as obligatory, not merely in order to eliminate the contamination of 
death, but for the repose of the soul of the deceased.^ Muslims have 
every confidence in the efficacy of their rites and once completed on’ 

* From a poem by *Uthmln dan Fodio in C. H. Roblnion, Sftcimns e/Hataa Liuraturt 
1896, pp. Bo^i. 

* H. Gaden writes {Provtrktt et maxrmti faab V tpaeauUurtt p. 6 t] : ‘It ii believed that 
be wbo baa left debti sa net at peace in the grave u long as they remain uoaettled. If tbe 
creditor dies unpaid the "‘debt, or shadow sooL of tbe debtor f^lowt tbe ^i/lu of tbe creditor 
beteeebing it to accept payment of his debt* tbe burden of which oppresses him. But the "Srhr 
of the creditor refuses bcMuse it can only be Mttled on the dsy of Resurrection. The of 
the debtor, therefore, knows no repose, tet had the son paid hit father's debt before the death 
of the erediter, the "M/w of hit father would have peacefully awaited the Resurrection and 
Last Judgement.' 
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the fortieth day there arc no offerings of such a nature as would con¬ 
stitute a cult of ancestors. 

With Soninke* the imdm on returning to the house calls in a loud 
voice for the dinner of the dead. A calabash of unpounded millet is 
placed before him, the others group themselves around, he prays and 
hands the calabash to the family cleric who washed the body. On the 
third day the white cloth which covered the body is removed from the 
roof where it has been displayed since the funeral and washed. They 
prepare an alms of millet wliich, after being blessed by the cleric, is ground 
aixd mixed with milk to make s5ssl. In the afternoon the imdm arrives 
and puts the sSisi into five calabashes. The grave-cloth and clothes of 
the deceased arc brought. He blesses all with prayer, shares the sJSssi 
with the other clergy, and gives the family cleric the clothes. All the 
family remain within the compound for eight days, and during this time 
the whole village observes mourning; no festivals, drumming, and 
dancing are allowed. 

Susu, Tcmnc, Mende, and other peoples of western Guinea offer 
ceremonial rice ‘sacrifice* on the first, third, seventh, and fortieth days 
after death, the last being the day the spirit departs, after which the 
widow is free to marry. Mende practice is as follows. Rice-sacrifice 
(safandajaa) is offered after returning from the funeral. Three chickens 
arc killed, three calabashes of white rice,* with three kolas in each, 
arc prepared. Other rice is prepared for eating, together with a bowl 
of uncooked rice into which each one puts money. The fodie is asked 
to ‘offer the sacrifice*. He and the others place a hand on the three bowls, 
those unable to reach place a hand on those in front. The fodie recites a 
prayer in Arabic asking Muhammad and other prophets to intercede 
with God on behalf of the new arrival; no direct prayer to God being 
offered. Then the maternal uncle prays in Mende asking the prophets 
and ndehla uiovcisia (ancestors) to look after the deceased and the family. 
The money collected is given to the fodie as ‘passport money’ and 
he divides the rice according to custom. The sacrifices on the third, 
seventh, and fortieth days arc similar but on a larger scale, including 
if possible the offering of a sheep or goat Seven bowls are offered on 
the seventh day, and after the ceremony a relative pours a libation of 
water on the ground. Susu and Temne practices arc similar.* Temnc 
have one general bowl for ancestors (afom afi\ but special bowls are 

' See J. H. Semt'Pire, op. dt., pp. 159—6». 

* Mka ihoiy, rice doufh mued with hooey or lupr. Red rice (nie isi) ii abhorred at 
associated with pagan practice. > Susu lAsmdjp, Temae imtr kaict ‘to set bread’. 
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prepared for recently departed persons. These arc kept until morning 
and then, their virtue having departed, given to children. The cleric 
is always called in to pray in Arabic, whilst the family head talks to 
the ancestors. 

A sacrifical sadaqa of the staple food is offered nearly everywhere on 
these days (this apart from the slaughtering of a sheep and preparation of 
food necessary for the visiting mourners) when clerics offer prayer. Island 
isagainst the heavy feasting and drinking which characterizes the mourn¬ 
ing feast of pagans. The Oagomba sadaqa consists of gumba^ ‘sacri¬ 
ficial grain’.* Nupc after the burial return to the house to cat sadoqti. 
They say this Is the first food the deceased {kuchi) cats in iku. Relatives 
give money and kola to the cleric. On the thi rd, eighth, and forcictli day 
fadaqa is offered, the last being the day his rdyi goes to iku to remain 
until the Day of Judgement. Most Songhay observe only the seventh- 
day feast when they provide a bull, if they can afford it, for the whole 
village as jadaqoy but only the affluent make an offering on the fortieth 
day when they collect the village clerics for a Qur’in recital and give 
them a feast at its conclusion. 

JVidnu*s Ritual Mourning. According to Islamic law the widow 
should observe‘iWtf for threeperiods of legal purity {qur^ot four months 
ten days, during which she may not remarry. A slave-wife observes 
half this period. If the widow is pregnant the period extends until her 
delivery. In the Sudan the 'idda of widowhood is far more strictly 
observed than that of divorce because of the persistence of old ideas of 
the soul. Custom varies the period slightly. In some places it is four 
moons} in Hausaland some said five months, others 130 days, and others 
122 days. Nupe said 115 days. In the Timbuktu region it lasts five 
months fifteen days.* South ofthcSudan,espccially in western Guinea 
and even among Fulbe of Futa Jalon, the widow is free to remarry after 
the fortieth-day sacrifice. The heir cannot turn widows out of the house 
during the *idda but owes them neither food nor raiment, custom over¬ 
riding the shart'a in this respea. At the expiration of the *idda the 
wives are free and can claim the payment of the bride-price If entitled 

> The word xunLi hu been adopted from Hauaa. Amoa{ the MI|i»lwa it conaUa of a 
preparation of Italruah millet mixed with water. In thdr rite it ia 'ban; op OTemi|fat in a 
calabash. In the morning it ia taken down, milk added to lome of it* and this portion is drunk 
by members of the household and distributed to the neighbours as tadaJu. The remaining part, 
without milk, ia acattered on the floor of all the buta, in the com itorebeuses and on the^Tgff 
ofJiH wood aacred to Kure axsd the model hut sacred to Inna'; J. Greenberg, TAe hjiutnet «/ 
Illam on <t Sudantu Relipm, 1946, p. 45. 

- Songhay call the ‘idda period iandu gv wri, 'fiTe-montha adpulatioa'. In Gao it ia the 
normal four months tea dayi. 
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to it. The Songhay woman, however, returns to her own family for 
the 'iddoy but the heir is supposed to maintain her during this period. 

The death of her husband involves the woman in a state of taboo.* 
She is divested of all her clothes and ornaments, bathed and dressed in 
old or poor garments, black or white according to custom, her hair is let 
down, disordered, and bound in a kerchief. No jewellery may be worn, 
nor cosmetics applied. She may wash neither herself nor her clothes. She 
is provided with Qur’ilnic charms to protect her against her husband’s 
spirit, as well as local counterparts (knife, cowries) against attacks of 
witches. She may not leave her home for a prescribed period (Tokolor: 
fifteen days) or attend feasts. Among many (e.g. Songhay) she may not 
leave the house during the whole 'idda^ unless at night when no one is 
about the village. With some she may not speak to anyone except near 
relations, and above all not to any man. 

The ritual for ending the mourning period varies. The procedure 
with the recently islamized Mende is as follows. For three days before the 
seventh-day sacrifice the widows who were virgins when the deceased 
married them are secluded in a screened part of the veranda. They arc 
looked after by old women and not allowed to go out unaccompanied 
for fear of the husband’s spirit which is around and jealous. They can 
only eat plantain and no rice. Their heads are shaved and remain so 
from the seventh to the fortieth day. On the thirty-ninth day they 
are returned to the screened veranda. Then comes the fortieth day 
sacrifice after which they are taken out into the fields and washed. On 
their return each is asked to choose a husband among the right degrees 
of the family. Similarly with other peoples of Sierra Leone. The Susu 
widow cooks food for her husband on the fortieth day (Jabirafi) and 
relatives eat it: ‘She is washed like a corpse and then his ban (spirit) leaves.’ 

With Hausa of Zaria the widow’s mourning period (takaba^Udda) 
begins on the Friday following the death. She must wear ‘white charms’ 
wrapped up in white material, not leather, and worn around the neck. 
If circumstances allow she remains secluded the whole period. The 
freeing ceremony at the end {fitar takaha) is a great festival when all 
women relatives and friends {J^SiuSyi) bring food after nightfall. A 
small calabash, placed upside down inside a large one which contains 
water, is beaten all through the night (yhV<m ruwa^ ‘beating water’). 
Special songs are sung by hired women, all the mourning clothes are 
given away, and she is washed. In the morning she appears in new 
clothes, the clergy recite prayers, and the feast is held. 

' On the UboM Haute women mutt ebterve, tee Marjr Smith, Bah* tf Karo^ p. zi». 
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Influence of Islam in the Economic Sphere 
and upon Material Culture 

I. ISLAM AND ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES 

A GLANCE at Islamic economic theory will show in what way a 
religious culture might be expected to influence economic life. 
Islamic law never formulated any system of economics, for such 
ideas belongto the modern Western wayofthinldng. It wasnot interested 
in abstractions like economic theory, but about the conduct of persons. 
Thus it was less concerned about the way or means by which a man earns 
his living or acquires his wealth, than with the way hedealt with his gains. 
It has its rules governing the conduct of traders, but not of markets. It 
is concerned with the welfare of the community, hence self-interest 
such as would endanger that is condemned. Since God has decreed 
one’s status in the world, resignation to one’s lot is a virtue, whilst 
avarice, usury, and gambling are vices. Islam rea^nizes private prop¬ 
erty, but disapproves of hoarding; consequently it not merely urges one 
to be charitable {sadaqa)^ but has made charitableness a matter of legisla¬ 
tion whilst Qur’inicinjunctionslayspecial stress upon the duty of 

caring for orphans, widows, and destitute. Tradc occupies an important 
place in Islamic tradition, and it has built up a large body of regulations 
governing contracts, exchange, and loans. Its system of taxation and 
religious obligations make it necessary to budget for an economic surplus. 
Its soaal and labour ethics and legislation influence economic life. 
Relations regarding the jihsd and slavery justified both slave-raid¬ 
ing and the system of economic inequality. The husband’s obligation 
to provide for his wife affects the sex division of labour; its regulations 
r^rding ownership and inheritance could, if adopted, revolutionize 
traditional economic life by the fragmentation of landholdings and indi¬ 
vidualization of real property, and disrupt the femily asan economic unit. 

The converse aspect needs noticing in what is primarily a religious 
study. This is the way each occupational sphere affects understanding 
and practice of Islam and the extent to which old religious attitudes are 
bound up with economic activities; for example, ritual magic with 
animal productivity, the agricultural q'cle and craftsmanship. 
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West African societies had already achieved fully developed tech¬ 
niques and economic or^nization before Islam made its appearance. I ts 
influence is most evident in the commercial sphere which in the Sudan 
belt was wholly taken over by Muslims. Its direct influence in other 
spheres has been weak. Changes are due primarily to other factors, but 
once set in motion, Islam, with its body of legal institutions, governs the 
direction of change inaccordance with its own pattern. The main forms 
of Sudanese economy fall into the groups of pastoralism, agriculture, 
hunting and Ashing, industry and craftsmanship, trade, and clerical 
occupations. These categories arc to a great extent interdependent. 
‘I'hcrc is no closed system of ct^nomic differentiation except in regard 
to certain crafts. Pastoralists, craftsmen, and traders practise agricul- 
turci agriculturalists keep livestock, hunt and Ash, whilst their wives and 
daughters engage in home crafts and petty trading; all village clergy 
supplement their income from performing derical duties, teaching, and 
amulet-making, by cultivating or trading. 

2 . NOMADS 

Nomads have Ailed an important economic role in the Sudan pri¬ 
marily in breeding camels, cattle, and sheep, but also in organizing or 
disrupting trade-routes, and in encroaching upon or co-operating with 
cultivators. They need not, however, occupy us long for Islam scarcely 
influences their economic life, though it may help to rationalize changes 
due to otherCactors. Nigerian Tuareg and southern Arab Kunta lead 
a semi-sedentary Hfc resembling that of riverain Negroes in many re¬ 
spects. In this case, change of habitat and mode of life provided the 
conditions by which Islam could gain greater influence. The arabized 
Berbers whom we call Moors have been considerably modiAed in their 
social institutions and this has affected aspects of economic life. In 
the Sudan belt the only nomads encamped in the midst of Negro agri¬ 
culturalists, other than southern Tuareg, are the Fulbe, scattered over 
the whole region, and the Baqqara, cattle-breeding Arab tribes in Lake 
Chad region. Fulbe nomads All an important function in the economy 
of the Sudan, but Islam has exercised little influence upon them. On 
the other hand, many have been modifled by their Negro environment 
which has led to settlement and intermarriage, but it is the act of 
settling which has enabled Islam to change their institutions. With 
nomadic Fulbe cattle-keeping is a way of life, for cattle are not a com¬ 
mercial but a social asset, representing wealth and capital rather than 
a source of income. Mixed Fulbe groups, however, have found in 
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settlement the practical utilization of their cattle as a means of 
exchange.' Upon many Baqqira of Chad region the same Negro 
influences have been working as upon Fulbe. 

Islam suits nomads, but being an urban religion does not revolu- 
lionize their social and economic life. The prosperity of herds is 
dependent upon natural conditions and that involves the continuation 
of non-Islamic magical ritual. Their social institutions are closely 
adapted to their needs, consequently they react against any attempt to 
enforce Islamic law upon them. courts are unacceptable in a 

society where customary law rules and justice is decided by tribal 
ciders. A feature of nomadic Islam referred to frequently has been 
the formation of clerical sections to perform religious duties on behalf 
of warrior clans. 

The nomad is more concerned with rights in animals than in land. 
Pasture-grounds and watering-places remain the concern of the social 
unit, but Islam, by allowing for individual ownership and through its 
inheritance regulations, may bring about changes in animal ownership. 
As with Negro peoples both tribal and individual property rights are 
recognized. Islam has no influence upon the first but affects tlie second, 
though only rarely do women appear to accumulate animal wealth, 
chiefly through bride-price and inheritance. Islamic contractual law 
has gained little ground. It has not had any effect upon such aspects as 
livestock-lease, the agreement by which an owner confides animals to 
the care of a lessee who receives as recompense milk and a proportion 
of the increase. 

The most successful attempt to regulate nomads before the European 
era was made by Shaikh Hamadu of Masina. He amassed large herds 
scattered all over the country as property of the state, and appointed an 
amiru mSgal as state herd-chief who nominated subordinates to the pro¬ 
vinces. These oflicials also exercised authority over Fulbe tribes in such 
a way that the state could regulate the use of pasturages, cycles of trans- 
humance, prices of animals and their products, and take precautions 
against diseases.* Western control has had a more profound influence 
than Islam mainly through the suppression of raiding, the regulariza- 

> The noaudie Fulbe who emigrated into FuU Jtlen became completely ledeaurixed, 
chieily through exploitadon of ilave Ubeur, and haviog acquired a taite for the producti of the 
land are forced to aome extent to occupy themtelvea with cultivatieo. But cattle ittU ally with 
lalam aa aymbob of tuperiority, a lign of nobility, which they refute to exploit Beth are the 
hrtt thingt to which the new-born child it introduced tince it it made to drink milk the 
magical water called mau. 

* See Ch. Mooteil, p. aat. 
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tion of migrations and caravan traffic, and in fostering the change from 
nomadism to transhumance. 

3. AGRICULTURALISTS 

Islam has taken little interest in agriculture which has no essential 
place in legal texts, and the effect of Muslims upon agricultural econ> 
omy cannot be compared with that of the Portuguese, who, through 
their introductions from the new world, revolutionized the economic 
life of many peoples. Indigenous to the Sudan were dura (small millet 
or Pennisetum) and dukhn (sorghum), the basic cereals, rice, fonio, 
and yam^ all except yam being referred to frequently by the Arabic 
writers. Trade relations after the rise of Islam do not appear to have 
introduced new basic cultures or methods of cultivation. Traffic across 
the Sahara, so influential in many spheres, was relatively unproductive 
in the agricultural sphere, though previous traffic, mainly from the 
Nilotic region, had brought new cultures.^ It is true that names for 
wheat, melon, turnip, cloves, dates, sugar-cane, hg, pomegranate, onion, 
and the like, in Sudanese languages are derived from Arabic but their 
cultivation did not spread widely. They were grown in various parts 
of the north, but primarily as luxuries for foreigners in sahilian ports. 
Rice, propagated in the Mediterranean world since the eighth century 
A.D. and spreading into the Sudan, may be an exception, but if so it 
spread rapidly for it is mentioned by many Arab geographers. No doubt 
the imported replaced an indigenous variety. The clothing require¬ 
ments of Islam, however, encouraged the cultivation of cotton.^ 

The economically-exploited system of slavery probably derives from 
the Saharan system. The freeing of masters from manual labour had 
led to economic differentiation and the growth of a social hierarchy 
long before the introduction of Islam. It enabled an Islamic clerical 
class to be supported, but this was simply a substitution for the priestly 
class. Workers on the land were scarcely isiamized. A kind of anti¬ 
nomy prevailed over vast areas, especially in Fulbe states, between 
agriculturalists, slaves of the land, who remained practically pagan, and 

’ Trade reltUoaa laflueaced the eceaomy of farmera is fo fax u they led them to work for 
an eeooomie lorplus to buy things they could not produce. 

’ AUBaktl mentiont that in Toronka on the Senegal wboae people weave the cotton atripi 
called ihaUtyySt^ ‘though there it not a great deal of coUon in their country yet you can 
•carcely find a ungle compound which does not have a cotton abrub' (al-Bakif, p. 173; cf. Ibn 
Sa'Id for Barlaa, in Aba* 1 Fidi, 157). Al-'UmarI(Afnta//i,p.d6) reporta that it waa 

cultivated in Mlli. Ad-Dimifbql (p. 140) mentioni the (liUc i) cotton tree in the Kawkaw 
region. The word for cotton in the majority of Sudan Unguages is a corruption of 
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Fulbc, slaves of God, who were fervent Muslims. It is obvious, there¬ 
fore, that the economic revolution caused by the abolition of slavery 
wouldaffect Fulbe religious life, since itcompelled many to abandon their 
leisured life lounging around mosques and work for their doily bread. 

Islam influences traditional economy in so far as its regulations re¬ 
garding ownership and inheritance gain ground. It has been shown that 
in general these have not been adopted in regard to land tenure and 
real property. Change in this sphere came about, in the last century, 
through the influence of theocratic governments and their successors; 
and, in the present century, less from Islamic pressure (except where 
supported by European governments as in Northern Nigeria} than 
from such factors as scardty and pressure on land and a heightened 
individualism encouraged by the conditions of a new age. Nadcl has 
shown that the size of the collective farming groups among Nupe is 
declining. Formerly they consisted of from ten to fifteen members, 
today they have often declined to two or three, for sons after marriage 
tend to claim their personal plots. < 

Since the family normally forms a working unit Islamic contractual 
law has not led to the formation of agricultural associations. Labour 
is still based either on clientship^ or the collective work of family and 
neighbours. A notable exception is found in the collective farm settle¬ 
ments formed by the muridin of Senegal.^ Under the inspiration of 
Ahmad Bamba an Islamic saint cult has given an impulse for the ex¬ 
ploitation of uncultivated land, the greater productivity of land owned 
by members, and price-control of products. Upon joining the tariqa 
the neophyte agrees to surrender himself body and soul to the shaikh. 
If he possesses land it is for the service of the community; if landless he 
is allotted a plot, provided with seed and loaned implementsand animals. 
The shaikh’s deputies take control of the harvest, which being a cash 
crop (especially ground-nuts} is assured a more remunerative sale than 
would be obtained by the isolated cultivator. The system also embraces 
craftsmen and traders. Revenues arc distributed among members either 
in kind or goods. It is, therefore, a system of collective security in which 
the shaikh, as trustee of the land and controller of capital and labour, 
is responsible for the welfere of all affiliated. The system has widened 
the idea of agricultural co-operation from the traditional one between 

* S. F. NadcL ^ Blttk pp. 24^—3. 

* The tystem of Und Uaure, oader which the proprietor receiTet t proportion of 

the crop! or ceth or Ubour, ii wideiprced, eepecially lioce the ebolitioa of ilaTery, but u not 
the direct effect of IiUm. 

^ See P. Mmy, 'Le* Mouridet d’Aoudou Buobo’, BM.M. xxf (1913), 10^x2. 
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members of natural groups to members of the new Murid society, and, 
in contrast to the traditional Islamic attitude, sanctified labour under 
the aegis of Islam.* 

The adoption of Islamic regulations concerning women may affect 
agricultural economy. The husband’s obligations, women’s right to 
own capital resources, and the tendency towards their seclusion, has 
in some parts led to new divisions of labour and their economic in¬ 
dependence. Hausa have been strongly influenced in this respect. 
Whilst pagan Hausa women work on the land, among Muslims farm 
work is the exclusive province of men, the wife’sobligations being con- 
6 ncd to domestic work. These changes are due to the former system of 
slave labour rather than to Islam, the attitude of the privileged class 
spreading to free and serf Hausa.^ In other regions where women’s share 
in the work of the farm is important Islam has had little effect. 

The economic demands that religion makes upon farming communi¬ 
ties include offerings to clerics as formerly to cult priests, in addition 
to other forms of ^adaqa to propitiate the spirits governing fertility and 
increase. These offerings involve providing for a surplus above mere 
subsistence requirements. Since the farmer’s need to achieve harmony 
with the spiritual world is as vital as physical labour, the religion of the 
agricultural cycle follows the old pattern. Cultivation rites vary,) but 
the general outline is much the same and only one or two illustrations 
need be provided so that our estimate of the relative demands of Islam 
and of the spirit world may be balanced. The following are the prin¬ 
cipal rites among islamized Tcmne. Before clearing the ground they 
consult the seer, ask permission of the hriji, prepare rice flour dough 
and make sadika at the entrance to the plot. Before burning they make 
another sadika. Before hoeing they build a small hut on piles, place 
stones in it, chew kola, and spit on them. When the rice is almost 
ready for harvesting a little is cut, sieved, and placed on a pole at the 

* More receotly the leeder* hive reilixed that mecbinised agriculture could multiply their 
production. la 1949 a begiaaing wai made oa laadt origtaally i&nctificd by the aiaaual labour 
of the fouader» oo ■ lyitem of trienaiat rotation: millet, grouad*nats, and fallow (ae« P. 
Peliaaier, ‘L’Archide au Sdndgal’, L*i Cakirrs J'OtUrt’Mtr, iv (1951), 232-5). I* ^ 
tereating to lee what effect thii will have upon the original aanctificatioa of land and labour. 

* Cf. the Hausa laying: 'Farm work is not becoming for a wife. She ia free, you may not 
put her to hoe gran ^ke a ilave).' 

* Cultivation ri tea arealmoat non>exUtent among Nupe, whether pagan or Mutlim. When 

rains are late the Itlamic rain-prayer 1$ performed in the bush (but no fasting), the 

village head calla upon the (pri<*t) to do bis pan, but there are no raiomaken as with their 
Yoruba neighbours. If danger tJ^eatens the farmer asks a cleric to sacrifice a ram on the farm, 
but these are individual and not cooununal ritet See also S. F. Nadcl, A Blatk Byaanthm^ 
P- * 37 - 
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entrance of the fiirm as protection against the o-rrr (witch). This serves 
to show that the spirits have been paid to protect. The first cutting is 
beaten, cooked, and eaten on the farm, a little being offered at the 
spirit-hut as thankoffering to the spirits. The Temne, islamized during 
the last 200 years, have bron too recently influenced for Islam to have 
changed flirm ritual, but there is a gradual addition of Islamic magic 
ritual. Thus some Temne and Mendc, at stage three, after burning but 
before hoeing, make a ^adaqa of a white kola and remnant of white 
cloth. These are placed on the earth and hands are laid on them whilst 
a cleric recites a passage from the Qur’Jn. The kola nut is buried and 
the cloth tied to a pole in the centre of the cultivation. 

Similarly with long-islamized cultivators Islam lias little influence 
upon practices vital to the fertility of land and the protection of crops. 
Marty writes of agricultural rituids among the people of Futa Jalon: 
‘They are undoubtedly anterior [to Islamj, and it is certain that it is 
by the compliance of the karamoko who, being powerless to suppress 
these popular customs or maybe little desirous of so doing, have set 
themselves to eliminate all that was too obviously pagan and render 
them orthodox by islamizing them.’* The direct influence of Islam is 
seen in the addition and then substitution of Islamic magic ritual in 
place of sacrifice to spirits. Some islamized Hausa have discontinued 
sacrifice to the utuar gwBna (ferm-mother), or Magiro or other iskdki. 
Instead they seek the protection of God by making in His name offer¬ 
ings to poor and clergy, and call in the cleric to protect their fields and 
crops against spirits, witches, thieves, monkeys, and other marauders. 
He reads the Qur’an, recites prayers, spits on the earth, and provides 
an amulet to be tied on a pole or tree. In this way Islam sanctifies the 
felt need to propitiate the forces which govern fertility. 

4. URBAN LIFE AND TRADING 

A subsistence economy characterizes the major proportion of men’s 
activities, but this was inadequate for the needs of the inhabitants of 
the Sudan states who had to pay taxes in one form or another to their 
rulers, as well as satisfy the economic requirements of religion. In 
addition, the trading economy introduced villagers to a wide variety of 
articles they could not grow (such as kola) or make for themselves 
(clothes and trinkets). Farmers, therefore, had to produce an economic 
surplus which tax-collectors and traders transported to the markets and 
trading towns. 


* P. Marty, Guinie, p. 493. 
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The consequent exchange economy took two forms: one internal, 
embracing both small-scale trading within the local community and a 
wider commerce,carried on mainly by individual traders; and an external 
exchange with North Africa trough the sahilian ‘ports*, whose 
organization involved large-scale operations and organized caravans. 
The Saharan routes have been likened to sea-routes in that they are 
defined tracks between two lines of ports in North Africa and the 
southern borderland, with along them various oasis ports-of-call. The 
southern ports were founded by Berbers and other northern organizers 
of Saharan transport, not by Negroes. In them slaves, gold, ivory, 
pepper, and other local products were exchanged for Saharan salt and 
North African goods. Through the trans-Saharan routes Islam was 
introduced into the Sahil and Sudan, a native Muslim trading clement 
was soon formed and took over the whole internal commercial sphere. 

South of the Sahil ports few large towns developed in western Sudan.* 
Towns were mainly residences of rulers and had the characteristics of 
a^Iomerations of villages. A considerable proportion of their popula¬ 
tion engaged in sericulture. They were organized in villages in 
which members of the same ethnic group congregated, with their own 
organization, chief^ councils of elders, and mosques, and following their 
distinctive customs. Consequently they lacked ^1 municipal feeling and 
disappeared without leaving a trace. As market centres foreign traders 
operated in them, but they also were segregated into their own suburb. 
Ruler towns were unstable, the continual changes in their sites show¬ 
ing that they were centres of vill^e civilization. The various capitals of 
Mili, though they had a large trading community, were simply collec¬ 
tions of villages. Timbuktu and Jenne had different characteristics,since 
they were founded by members of the Mediterranean civilization for the 
purpose of trade, and remained stable throughout the centuries. Other 
trading centres, like Nyamina, Sansanding, and Bamako, were not 
normally ruling towns. Kano and Jenne were unusual in that they 
were both capitals and centres of internal trade. None of the founded 
capitals of the theocrasies of the nineteenth century, such asSokotoand 
Hamdallihi, became commercial centres. But the true markets of the 
Sudan region were traditional centres on trade-routes or outside a 
village, held on fixed days of the week. Markets were, therefore, not 
tied to towns whose instability did not upset economic life. 

Islam as an urban religion cannot exist in its distinctive form without 

* The peeuliAritie* of towni io central Sudan are dealt with ia the writer'! forthconoiag 
History of ItUm in H^ttt Africa. 
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towns and only townspeople can conscfentiousiy follow its principles. 
The fermer instinctively resists it as a disintegrative fector. On the 
other hand, in the town, where life and personal relationships are more 
secularized, Islam is an integrative &ctor. Town life and trading in¬ 
volve abandoning local religion, Islamic law can operate over a wider 
field of social relations, courts can function, and teachers attract 
pupils from a wide area. In the townsman class there arc three occu¬ 
pational groups; cler^ living on offerings and fees; men of business 
such as merchants and traders, craftsmen, shopkeepers, and street 
vendors, for if profit is meagre so is the expense of setting up; and, 
finally, artisans and manual labourers. The heterogeneity characteristic 
of towns, however, derives from differences of ethnic origins rather 
than from divisions of labour. Islam, with its power to call to the one 
j/fmi' for Friday prayer, is the only integrative factor. 

Islam and contacts with North Africa had little direct influence 
upon means of exchange. Coinage was not adopted in the Sudan states,^ 
though shells were in use before they imported cowries. Exchange was 
the normal practice and in transactions the price was stipulated in 
mediums of exchange: rings, nuggets or mithqSls of gold, strings of 
cowries (an unconsumable means of exchange), strips or bolts of cloth, 
bars of salt, measures of grain, slaves or animals. AI-BakrI says that ‘the 
means of exchange of the inhabitants ofSilla are millet, salt, brass rings, 
and fine cotton strips called shakkiyjat'.^ Al-'Umarl wrote that in 
Kanem cotton material was the monetary standard: ‘they use as money 
a cloth called dtndi which is woven in their country. Each piece of 
material is 10 cubits or more in length.... They also use shells (wada')y 
beads, pieces of copper, and coined money (imported ?), but the stan¬ 
dard upon which value is based is cloth.’^ In western Sudan cloth 
formed the standard {tamma = lo cubits), though for large-scale 
operations merchants used the mithqsl of gold, a term employed later as 
a fictitious measure. Strings of cowries were used throughout the Niger 
region, but were less widespread in central Sudan.'* 

Internal commerce was carried on by individual itinerant traders. 

' Imported eoioafe wai ated by merchiats but refirded u piccet of precious meUl. The 
ttfcpnl (Arab, eifl rntd/a") wu used for s short time in Borou but wu supplsnted ^ 
the Maris Theresa doUar. 

* AI.Balcrl, p. 173. 

* Mas 4 lH, p. 44; v. zSe. 

* Cowries fint appeared in Kano la the reifa of Muhammad Sbaraf (1703-31); cf. 
Palmer, SuJ. Mm. iii. 123, They were imported chiefly throufb the port of Badagari, spread 
but slowly, sod appeared in Bomu only in Birth’s time. 'They were not strung as in western 
Sudan aod counting was quite a problem. 
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Few caravans went south of the sahtlian ports, but individuals or small 
groups of traders could traverse the country without difficulty because 
their function was an economic necessity. In central Sudan Ae Hausa 
made trading their speciality, their activities extending throughout 
what is now Nigeria, across Dahomey and Togo into the Gold Coast 
where they met the Mande Dyula, the dominant traders of the Voltaic 
region. Throughout the west the word dyxda has become synonymous 
with ‘trader’. The traders of western Guinea are MandinJ^ Soninlce, 
and Susu. These traders acted as agents for Islamic culture, establishing 
themselves in villages along the routes, where they remained sometimes 
for years before returning home. Some settled permanently and thus 
created new Islamic nuclei. Villages along trade-routes tended to 
acquire Islamic characteristics, whilst the people of the bush remained 
pagan. Even where least effective they created favourable milieux for 
the ultimate spread of Islam. 

The chief influences of Islam upon economic life derive from its 
univcrsalism. In this Arabic helped. Its utility as a written language 
and its value as a link between scattered traders need not be stressed, 
and the schools which flourished in trading towns perhaps owed some¬ 
thing to the commercial as well as to the religious value of Arabic. 
Traders introduced large numbers of Arabic commercial terms, such 
as weights and measures, into Sudanese languages.^ But although the 
Islamic clement took over the commercial field it brought little that 
was new. The same exports and the same methods continued when 
Berbers became Muslims. In the exploitation of Saharan salt-mines 
and Sudanese gold extraction (a pagan monopoly) there was no improve¬ 
ment. Handicrafts like leather work benefited from northern in* 
fluences, but owed little to the direct influence of Islamic civilization. 

In practice the action of Islamic law is not very effective. In towns 
trading practices, being based upon economic expediency, are little in¬ 
fluenced. In village life the ethic of the individual only partially dis¬ 
places the collective ethic of the cultivator. Islamic regulations affect 
the trader most in the sphere of personal and social relations. He regards 
the duty of almsgiving as important both for the welfare of his soul and 
the prosperity of his business. Contracts follow customary procedure 
but have been influenced by Islam and it is difficult to tell in the Sudan 

' For example, the Arabic muid w«i adopted throughout the Sudaa for a meaaure of oullet. 
It wat an important exchange ttandard since millet formed the basit of economic Life. In sock 
Tillages the chief kept a standard measure mainly for the convenience of itinerant traders. 
Similarly with measures of length: Arab. ‘span*, Mande n'^/re, Songbay i/fit'i Fulfulde 
u^t. 
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zone which elements are indigenous and which due to Islam. The qSdt 
will normally allow customary law except in the negative sense that he 
would not recognize a contract which was directly opposed to Islamic 
law, such as one concerning tl\e sharing of the profits of a brothel or 
a self-pawning contract. Though the written contract has been intro¬ 
duced contracts are normally verbal, scaled by a handclasp and the 
recitation of the Fatiha.* Estimation of the correct day and even hour 
is important in drawing up a contract, and a pica before a qOdl that one 
had been enacted on an unlucky day would have a reasonable chance of 
being accepted as evidence of its invalidity. 

Traders are well acquainted with the devices by which the prohibi¬ 
tion of usury may be circumvented. In the modern Islamic world these 
have ceased to be of interest, but in West Africa they arc still prevalent. 
The prohibition is interpreted as applying only to interest on loans of 
money.* Consequently the legally-minded get around it by loaning 
goods, the debtor promising to repay double after a ycarj in other words, 
he acknowledges that he has received more than the actual amount of 
the loan. Qodis recognize this type of transaction for it has received the 
sanction of the schools and the creditor can apply to the court to enforce 
restoration or the equivalent in money ,3 but claims for interest on 
money lent would not be recognized. The normal small trader needs to 
borrow very little, but those who wish to make bulk purchases operate 
with a sleeping partner who receives a proportion of the profit by way 
of interest. Farmers frequently borrow grain or mortgage their harvest 
to tide over the ‘hungry season’ before the harvest, agreeing to repay 
measures for each measure borrowed, but these are generally short¬ 
term loans. The Islamic prohibition has been bencficl^ to the farmer 
and small-scale trader for, in spite of the devices adopted to circumvent 
the letter of the law, a borrower cannot get heavily into debt since the 

* dS, *to conclude a contract*. 

* A auecewfol Hinta buimeu nun, at-^jj al-^aua, who died in 1955, ‘uaed to find an 

outlet for lurploi capital by adTaneinf money to any promiainf yeun| men who put up to him 
a liJcely Mundinf tradisfacheme, aikinf them to repay half their profiu (in aomecasea leaaj 
in iocne cueinooe) if they made any. The liaeofhia balance can be judged from the fact 

that he wii one of thoae gilded men of Kano who idpulate for religioua rtaaona that thdr 
^*P®*** ioconnta ihatl be non-interest>bearing, but who receive initead a aubatantial “daah** 
each year* {Wttt Afrka, xp Oct, 1955, p. 10*0). 

* Profeasor Daryll Forde writa: 'In Zaria province, for example, the judgei who admin- 
iitCT the Koranic law, admit a« a valid traniactlon the aale on credit by a money lender of an 
article auch ai a gown, actually obtainable for uy yr. each, for roi. Thia the buyer proceeds to 
aell for in order to aceure that amount of caah and eventually repaya the “•ellef” the agreed 
price of xta: {Jht Nativt Etwtumiof mpri*, 194.6, p. 165). H. Minor (r-W PrrWViw C/ry 
if Timhuktuy 1953, pp. 69-70) report! the tame practice in Timbuktu. 
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interest remains fixed, however many years elapse before repayment, 
and the creditor has no legal means of enforcing repayment of illegal 
loans. 

Islam exercised little influence upon the industrial sphere, primarily 
because of the hierarchization of society into craft clas^ and castes. In 
central Sudan craftsmen were organized into guilds or trade corpora¬ 
tions, bound together by common professional interests, mutual help, 
and recognition of the authority of the guild-head. The latter, equiva¬ 
lent to the amm of the Arab saq, acted as intermediary between mem¬ 
bers and central authority, fixed prices for their commodities, and 
regulated differences. Craftsmen in towns are invariably Muslims, but 
the Islam of members of the professional castes is superficial. The 
technique of crafts and the organization of markets involve ritual, 
therefore Muslim craftsmen cannot abandon old practices. In North 
Africa craftsmen have a patron saint, but those of West Africa are 
under the protection of a patron spirit, considered as inventor of the 
craft. No Hausa smith would neglect to offer sacrifice to MakCr2, their 
chief spirit, nor a hunter to GajCr6 and other hunter or forest spirits. 
Similarly with markets. M. G. Smith remarks: ^Despite the long 
centuries of Islamic proselytization in Hausaland, the market derives 
its mystical charter and its economic vitality from the traditional pre- 
Islamic spirits.*^ 


5. INFLUENCE OF ISLAM UPON MATERIAL CULTURE 

Sudanese peoples had attained stable forms of cultural organization 
long before a specifically Islamic culture began to penetrate. Influences 
from the Mediterranean and Nilotic regions had been so absorbed as to 
seem wholly indigenous. When Berber traders introduced Islam into 
the southern Sahil they forged a much closer link than had existed 
before between the North African and Sudan civilizations and it was 
naturally this belt, the zone of transition between Sahara and Sudan, 
Berbers and Negroes, which was most influenced. Islam penetrates 
most deeply where a strong urban culture is already in existence, but in 
West Africa, a sphere of village civilizations, it had to create its own 
urban milieu and cultural characteristics. 

The native religious assembly is characterized not by a building but 
by the sacred grove such as is mentioned in the first account of GSna. 


' Mary Smith, Saia Kar^ p. * 8 t. 
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Urban Islam required the large building for worship. For this purpose 
the type of architecture associated with the Sahil lent itself, and this 
style became associated with Islamic culture simply because Islam first 
gained the people of the Sahil. It is not characteristic of Mandinka 
village civilization, in spite of the inclusion of Jenne and Timbuktu 
within the sphere of the state of Msli, but is found in the urban civiliza¬ 
tion of the Sahil and Sudan from Futa Toro to Lake Chad. It is rarely 
found outside this region with the exception of the Dyula dispersion. 
The Dyula, deriving from the urban civilization of Jenne, have taken 
this style wherever they have founded settlements, not only at Bobo 
Dioulasso in the savanna, but even in the forest country of the Ivory 
Coast where they continue to maintain it in spite of the different, and 
seemingly unsuitable, climatical conditions. Their villages have the 
characteristic Sudanese aspect of straight alleys, running between flat- 
roofed mud houses, with their pinnacles and water spouts, surrounding 
an inner courtyard upon which the rooms open. Pylons stand on each 
side of the heavily-worked entrance door with its carved lock, identical 
with those ofNorth Africa. But this style ofarchitecture remains exotic 
since it has not been adopted by the natives of the region. 

Islamic contacts modified the economic life of West Africans chiefly 
in SO fiar as Muslims became agents of economic exchange; conse¬ 
quently they played a pivotal role in the diffusion of Islamic material 
culture. This is most evident In regard to personal habits and clothing. 
Islam enjoins personal taboos, forms of hygiene and manners which 
have inculcated habits of cleanliness, courtesy, and propriety. Here the 
effect of Islamic legal morality is more evident than in economic life. 
Though its effect in this sphere varies among different peoples certain 
elements always go along with islamization and arc evident in the 
village 2S well as in the town. A Muslim village, even though but super¬ 
ficially islamized, is never quite the same as a pagan village, and the first 
stage is the adoption of elements of material culture, many of which, 
though not in themselves specifically Islamic, are associated with its 
civilization in the eyes of pagans. Material culture is closely allied with 
religious differentiation. If a man is naked or semi-naked he is a Pagan, 
if he wears a robe or gown he is a Muslim, if he puts on shorts or 
trousers he is a Christian, If he urinates squatting he is a Muslim, if 
ending a Pagan or a Christian. Some cultural elements are adopted 
in dissociation from Islam as a religious culture, whilst under different 
circuiwtanccs they are adopted because people want to be thought of as 
Muslims. In this category of material traits actual religious elements 
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must be included. A Pagan in a Muslim environment imitates the ex¬ 
ternal postures of ritual prayer as part of his attempt to assimilate him¬ 
self, even though temporarily, into his new environment. In the sphere 
of village civilization the different traits coexist on a basis of religious 
differentiation,* and many elements of material culture will not be 
assimilated until people have crossed the dividing line. 

Traders’ importations were naturally governed by demand. New 
material goods which fit in with established cultural patterns are easily 
adopted, any which might upset the pattern of life are rejected. But 
Islam, by modifying habits of mind, opens the way for new acquisitions. 
In any case they are africanized and become part of African Islamic 
culture. The stress Islam places upon clothing encourages the art of 
weaving, but styles of the turban or gown are not the same as those of 
North Africa. The most important cultural introduction of Islam was 
the alphabet, but even here, though it has no relation to anything in 
former life and is wholly associated with Islam, a Sudanese style dis¬ 
tinctive from that of North Africa made its appearance. 

The distinction between things directly due to Islam and those 
associated with Islamic culture by no logical process is seen more clearly 
in the sphere of personal habits. Islamic culture carries with it a deep 
sensitivity to nakedness and has led to the adoption of clothing and to a 
general uniformity of type and style, though with local variations and 
with the usual differences in style and qu^ity between rulers, clergy, 
peasant, and nomad. The universal type of Sudan Muslim dress con¬ 
sists of short pants and a little smock with short sleeves for men and a 
wrapper round the waist for women. A long full gown is worn over 
this on special occasions and by men of rank, together with a cotton cap 
and a turban; and women add a blouse or voluminous wrapper. Chiefs 
wear varied types of head-dress; in the west a round or conical head- 
gear, in the centre an adaptation of the Tuareg mouth-veil.* These 

* Thii nuy be illaitnted by the Muide higher oumera] Jumt, which ii appirently en 

aaeiene etiimiUtioa: ancient Egyptian Ueinen (value 80), Berber /rmr/, Fulfnide ^ert, pi. 
iimt. In Mill and among Mandinka pagans today its value ia 60, with Batnbara it is 80, but 
wherever Islam has been adopted its value is 100. Three systems of enumeration, therefore, 
cxiat in the tame language group bated on the tame word. Traders have had to distinguish 
them: malUiJuwit, Adowrne'iiiraw, and (orthe Islamic Jitm* 

(see M. Delafotse, La Lan£ut Mandingut, i. 274-5; Canay, 'Graphic bambara des 
nombres', y, Soc. Afr. xx (1950), 296 n. 1). 

* The peoples of north-central Sudan have adopted many Tuareg characteritdet. The visage 
muffler (but not the mouth taboo with which it is atsocitced) has been adopted in a simpler 
form, merely hiding the lower part of the face, by northern Songhiy, Zerma, Htusa, and 
settled Fulani cbteft. Many have alto adopted the Tuareg sword, arm dagger, and bracelet. 
Hausa and Zerma chiefs use the Arab saddle, mount from the right, and do not use adjustable 
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head-dresses are worn by the commons only on spedal occasions. In 
general, neither blacks nor whites of the Sudan mind praying with the 
head bare, contrary to the attitude prevailing in most parts of the 
Islamic world. Muslims have maintained the custom, universal among 
pagans, of shaving the head when in mourning. Henna usage* is a 
characteristic of Islamic civilization which has spread widely because of 
a prophetical recommendation. It purifies, it is known to mollify 
and neutralize their uigc to harm. Its application characterizes all 
Islamic festivities and transitional rites. The night of the great licnna 
{lailat al-kinnS* a feature of marriage ceremonial in Morocco 

and the eastern Sudan, has been adopted by Songhay and Hausa. 

Islam inculcates habits of persona! cleanliness and refinement of 
manners, the first being due to its ritual regulations, and its adoption 
leads to demands for soap and perfumes. The effect of Islamic taboos 
such as drinking intoxicants and eating carrion has been mentioned 
elsewhere. The slaughtering of animals according to the Islamic rite is 
an early acquisition, important in that it makes flesh licit. Islam pro¬ 
hibits mutilations, tattooing, and incisions, except circumcision and 
excision, and the disappearance of deformation customs is an index 
to depth of islamization. Tattooed Muslims arc generally those, like 
Dyuia, living among pagans whose wives conform to custom in having 
their children done. Taboos form a common clement linking Muslims. 
Those that run counter to more important things will not be accepted. 
The taboo on contact with a dog is effective where people have no use 
for it, but ineffective with people who engage in hunting. Islamization 
normally leads to the abandonment of the practice, common among 
many pagans, of eating d<^. 

Fermented drink is closely linked with the sacred and plays a great 
role in religious and soda! life. Islam naturally seeks to break this link 
and the prohibition of alcohol is closely associated with the ban on 
offerings to communal cult deities. This prohibition has had consider¬ 
able effect even though everywhere Muslims will be found who ignore it. 
Public opinion can be mobilized against fermented drinks on account of 
the role they play in pagan life. Here an Islamic taboo hasjbeen bcnefidal 
and Western influence harmful. Beer, of course, is part of the natural 
diet of many Africans, and it is not this which is the problem today, but 

itimipt. Al-'Uourl nyi {MasiUk, pp, 68-69) * 1 “* the people of Mili oted the Ar*b seddle 
and method of ridias except that they mouat^ from the 

* Ita diffusion ta the Sahil U ao doubt pre-Iilanuc. Al^BakrT says that heana wat cultivated 
at Awdaghajt (pp. 157,168). The AraKc word has been adopted by the Soajhay {Minna). 
Hauia laUt may come from Tanuha^q antUa which itself is probably derived from itinns'. 
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imported or local fectory stuff. Clergy do not find this question easy to 
deal with and almost everywhere one finds controversy. In general, 
they argue that the prohibition mentioned in their law books only 
applies to palm wine and spirits but not to beer which has but a small 
percentage of alcohol. Nupc clergy asserted that God had prohibited 
mugt (palm wine), but not egt (beer made from guinea corn), nor, sur¬ 
prisingly, barasa (trade gin). A few said that beer is prohibited, prob¬ 
ably because of its local association with Ubadons, but not palm wine. A 
great role is played by the kola nut in supplying the place of beer in 
Islamic rituals. It is an essential element in all ritual surrounding the 
great events of social life, and consecrates contracts and oaths. Since the 
law books do not mention it, chewing could be retained, but with an 
essential change from red to white kolas in Islamic ceremonial in west¬ 
ern Guinea, parallel to the cliange from red to white rice offerings. 

Another prohibition concerns representational art. Islam affects 
symbolic art associated with house decoration largely through the dis¬ 
sociation of idea and symbol. It has a withering effect upon other aspects 
of the imaginative life. It destroys representational art, less as a result 
of the actual prohibition, as through its rooting out of pagan symbols, 
like masks of mystery cults and representations of ancestors.* This is the 
same process as operated in early Islam, for the prohibition is not due 
to tlic Prophet’s express legislation. We have to remember that under 
the old rdgime art was a vehicle of religion, decorative arts were not 
related to aesthetic appreciation but to the old spiritual world of 
associated ideas; hence when the symbols are displaced there is no 
aesthetic need to be satisfied which might be diverted to other channels 
of art. Islam, however, has not had a negative effect upon music* and 
dancing, the African’s natural means of expressing his feelings. Whilst 
music is the speciality of the griot caste, the dance is the pastime of all 
classes, young and old, men and women, Muslims and pagans; only 
clergy and chiefs do not take part out of concern for their dignity. 

* Lebevf mi Miwon DetouAet (U dviJitatim Ju TeAaJ, p. 14,1), »ftef d«#cril)ing the 
art of U>e So peopJe*, write: ‘L'iilamiiine a tu< «t art dea repriaenution* et, part^t, la 
techn«jucdelac<rami<|uc<iui,<leptiUlora,a’aceai^<l«r<freaa«rjoaqu*k ne plua pouroir pro- 

iluire <)ue lea groaaiera uatenaHea cootemporeina.’ 

» The folk-muaic of the Sudan waa little influenced by borrowiaja after the riae of lalam, 
but rulera who adopted aapecU of the ceremonial of eaatem couru eertainly imported aotne 
muaical inatrumenta; aee H. 0 . Farmer, ‘Early Referencea to Muaic in the Weatem Sfldln', 
1939, pp. 569-79- 
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The Influence of Westernism 


I. THE IMPACT OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 

I N considering the impact of Western civilization some comparison 
wiU be necessary between its influence upon pagan as well as Mus- 
iini r^ions. Nor can modern administrative divisions any longer be 
ignor^ since there arc differences, not only on broad lines between the 
colomal policies adopted by British and French, but also by c*ach power 
at different times, in different regions, and towards Muslim and pagan 
^pulations. Also, although boundaries cut across climatical bands ^d 
bring most diverse peoples into one political unit, their present political 
and cwnomic organization is important for assessing the contemnorarv 
situation for it has given each division a definite individuality and has 
^verned the direction and speed of the infiltration of Western ideas, 
the intensity of the resultant changes, the forms of economic and socS 
solution, and posed problems peculiar to each political region. Thus 

evolution are in progress in French and 
British Afri«. At the same time, Western ideas, working through the 
new institution^ are causing ethnic groups to differentiate themselves 
in a quite new form of consdousness from any in earlier African life 
Wc may re^l the scheme of culture contact presented in the second 
chapter, in which Western avilization is given its place in the con¬ 
temporary scene of contact, reaction, and adaptation. Theculturc fields 
with which we are confronted are: 

'h' ‘"herited 

traditions and customs of the local folk culture; 
ff'tit Jifrum Ulamc Culture-, the nuin theme of this book has been an 
analjrsu of the tmpKtt of Islam upon African culture and the result¬ 
ing socio-cultural organization. But fiirther, as a result of the 
European occupation, has come the challenge of 

"hat has been the response of 
fsul«of elements of material culture 

(such as technology and cash-cropcultivationjandofitssecularideology, 
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has been unequal in its effect upon different types of societies, such as 
those of town and village, and upon pa^n and Muslim communities, 
but we may generalize in broad lines as to the contemporary results. 

In the sphere of Sudanese village culture the local culture field re¬ 
mains the dominant element, modified in varied degrees, according to 
region, people, or class, by the Islamic culture, and to a much lesser 
degree by the infiltration ofWcstern elements. In the sphereof Sudanese 
urbaii life the three patterns operate with quite different emphases from 
those within that of village culture. The Islamic is the dominant cul¬ 
ture pattern. Western influence affects certain spheres of life, and the 
old culture, originally the village civilization, is weakest, for it consists 
of disparate elements of old social patterns together with remnants of 
cults and practitioners, which, divorced from their natural setting, be¬ 
come non-fiinctional in the life of society. When we turn to the coastal 
urban centres once again the emphases arc different. In this sphere the 
Western is the dominant element, the local culture (in Senegalese 
towns this is the local-Islamic amalgam) comes second, and the I Jamie 
is a semi-integrated intrusion, even in Lagos where the population is 
50 per cent. Muslim.> 

The various cultural agents and forces which lead to the modifica¬ 
tion of traditional life by the West are: 

1. Political forces', colonial officials and the policies of the govern¬ 
ments they represent. 

2. Economic forces'. European officials of agricultural departments, 
merchants and the like, acting as agentsof world economic forces. 

3. Educational^ welfare^ and religious forces-, educationists, mission¬ 
aries, health and sanitary authorities, and the policies lying be¬ 
hind their activities. 

It will be noted that these agents are all Westerners and that their per¬ 
sonal impact is limited, only the missionaries being closely in touch 
with African life. It is rather through the impersonal action of these 
Western s^nts that changes are effected. The really effective agents of 
transmission are Africans, so we get: 

* Coutal towoA divide into three froupe corretponding to the aula littoral dimatea: the 
tvb>Canariaii (towna like St. Louia and Bathurat which have a long European hiatory); 
Guinean (Biaaao, Conakry, Freetown, and Monrovia, to name only capit^) {and the Benioian 
(towna of the Ivory Coast, Ghana, Togo, Dahomey, and Nigeria). In tUa last group the quanti¬ 
tative penetradoB of Islam varies considerably, ^t it ti represented mainly by immigranta 
from the interior who are distinct and recognizable in dress and deportment, professions, 
cuatoma and religion, and remain relatively untouched by the Western ferment in which they 
are living. 
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4. Sociai forces: Western-influenced Africans of various types: 
Creoles in their role as intermediary communities, teachers, govern¬ 
ment officials, trade unionists, the politically conscious, and the ad¬ 
vanced and ivoluis who have studied in Western schools or in Europe. 
The lead in modification comes from the urban centres which influence 
the countryside through the links that exist between town and country, 
urban relatives, villagers working in towns, on agricultural schemes, in 
mines, and the like. 

The forces set in motion as a result of the impact arc unparalleled in 
any previous phase of African history. Formerly outside influences, in¬ 
cluding Islam, came unhurriedly and naturally, and were assimilated 
by Negro peoples into their own cultural heritage without radical dis¬ 
placement or resulting in an essentially new point of departure. This 
was true even of European influence until the present century, for since 
the Portuguese first landed it has been continuous in a narrow coastal 
strip and many aspects were absorbed naturally. But the present 
century has been characterized by the abrupt nature of the impact and 
the revolutionary type and rate of change that has been set in motion, 
espeaally in littoral regions. For example, in the economic sphere stress 
is placed on industrial cr<^ like cocoa and ground-nuts whose cultiva¬ 
tion brings about changes in traditional agriculture which in turn 
modify social and cultural patterns. People can no longer live in a 
closed economy in which each sodal group produces purely for its own 
needs, but their economy is geared to world needs. Similarly in other 
spheres, new forms of political and sodal consciousness and organiza¬ 
tion are being forged in the process of readjustment. No village remains 
completely untouched by some aspect of Western influence. So revolu¬ 
tionary are the changes that arc taking place that African cultures in 
their traditional form are unable to cope with the forces and arc suc¬ 
cumbing to them, for they could not assimilate Western dvilization in 
the same way they assimilated fugitive radiations from earlier civiliza¬ 
tions. 

At the same dme, owing to the impossibility of aetjuiring a true 
historical perspective, we need to be cautious in trying to estimate what 
is actually happening. Anyone viewing the changing scene of Africa 
today is more likely to over-emphasizc the shock of the impact and the 
rate and depth of change than the reverse. This is because the outward 
signs of change arc so predominantly before our eyes, whereas often 
they arc being assimilated more naturally than we suppose and village 
people’s inner life remains substantially what it was before. This is 
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especially true of those West Africans who were islamized before the 
impact made itself felt. 

The difference between the reaction of pagan and Muslim societies 
derives primarily from the nature of their socio-religious systems. Islam 
protected Muslinns against the main impact through having provided 
them with a universalist religion, a social and cultural pattern common 
to diverse groups, and an attitude of cultural and religious superiority. 
Other insulating factors derived from tlie situation of the main Muslim 
communities in tlie interior far removed from the main impact, the 
unsuitability of much of their region for rapid economic development, 
and the difference in policy adopted by colonial governments towards 
Muslims and pagans. 

Muslims, confronting local African cultures, had been imbued with 
an attitude of cultural and religious superiority. When faced with con¬ 
quest by European powers demonstrating a technical superiority they 
responded by a self-protective withdrawal. The fact that Islam came to 
Negroes asacivilization gave them greater resistance to Western civiliza¬ 
tion. No statement could be wider of the mark than that of Dr. C. K. 
Meek who, after mentioning that Islam has raised ^barbaric tribes to 
a higher level of civilization and welded them together into one homo¬ 
geneous whole*, goes on, ‘thus Muhammadanism, or Semitic culture, has 
made the way easy for the reception of Western civilization*.^ I n fact, the 
exact opposite would be nearer the mark; the new order, based on the 
secularization of the theory behind these influences, is a direct challenge 
to the fundamental principles upon which Islamic civilization is based. 

The powers of resistance inherent in Islamic societies have ensured 
that the process of change has been gradual, restricted in operation, and 
allowed to influence only limited spheres of life. Gradually they are 
giving way, for no people in Africa can completely immunize them¬ 
selves against the penetration of these forces, especially now that they 
are finding themselves lagging behind the more open societies of the 
coastal regions in material, economic, educational, and political develop¬ 
ment. Youth are realizing that it is necessary to understand the new 
world into which they are being drawn and therefore coming into 
opposition to the traditionalists and privileged who seek to retard. All 
the same, though the impact of the West has created many problems its 
eflFect upon Muslims contrasts strikingly with its effect upon pagan 
societies. This helps us to understand the change Islam has wrought in 
the lives of Africans who assimilated its culture. 

' Meek, Mecnullin, ui<] Huiiejr, Eurofe anJ Wtti Afrkt, XJ40, p. IJ. 
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On the other hand, there is a great difference between the attitude 
adopted towards Western civilization by long-established Muslims and 
that displayed by those who have entered the Islamic fold during the 
last hundred years and have not acquired the conservative mentality 
characteristic of the first. These have shown themselves ready to come 
to terms with present realities, have proved more adaptable, and have 
acquired a more secular attitude towards religion. 

One further aspect should be mentioned. Since culture contact has 
a reciprocal character the other face, thccondirioningof the European, 
should not be ignored. They arc just as much in tlic triple culture 
situation as African new men. 7'hc Islamic environment modifies 
colonial policy and the administrator, missionary policy and the mis¬ 
sionary, economic planning and the expert. This aspect is important 
since it explains regional differences and the vacillations and modifica¬ 
tions of official policy. Similarly the missionary, when allowed to work 
in Muslim regions, had to adopt a different policy in regions of con¬ 
solidated Islam from that he adopted in pagan rt^'ons. This is one of 
the foctore to be taken into account in explaining, for example, why 
Christianity in Hausaland is a foreign religion, represented mainly by 
Yoruba and Ibo but not by Hausa Chnstians. 


2 . POLITICAL CHANGE 

The contrast between British and French policy towards Muslims 
is marked. We will look first at British policy in Northern Nigeria. 
The British entered upon the conquest of the FuUni-Hausa states in 
the spmt of slave-liberators of the nineteenth century. But once in 
control they perpetuated the system of rule whose tyranny they had 
ostensibly set out to end. Their aim was little more than one of ex¬ 
pediency, the maintenance of public security as cheaply and as effect¬ 
ively as possible. They accordingly bolstered up the disintegrating 
states, interfered as little as possible with established institutions, and 
kept out all ‘progressive* influences. They promised the emirs that there 
would be no interference in religious matters and interpreted this to 
m^n that Isl^ would be upheld as the religion of any state whose 
ruler called himself a Muslim and its people insulated against other 
religious influences. 

In ^opting his policy of indirect rule Lugard thought that he was 
foUowing the normal principles of the Sudan state, the virtue of which 
lay m the way it allowed traditional forms of rule to operate within the 
general framework. There was, however, this primary difference. The 
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British conquest followed upon a relatively recent Fulani conquest, in 
full dissolution when they took over, and they confirmed and subilized 
this alien authority which proved unadaptable to changing conditions. 
The French, on the contrary, by changing the superstructure were 
building upon sounder principles for this interfered less with primary 
institutions. 

This policy, besides assisting the spread of Islam, enabled Islamic law 
to gain greater influents. In fact, before they came under British ad> 
ministration rulers and their courts accorded greater recognition to 
custom than today. Nadel shows how in the Nupe state under British 
rule Islamic law has been gradually overriding customary law. Through 
the operation of the principle that a stronger law drives out the weaker, 
Muslim law becomes predominant. Qsdis are ignorant of the unwritten 
code, they make pagans swear on the Qur*an, and they in consequence 
feel themselves free from the obligation to tell the truth.■ Clerics in 
Northern Nigeria tried to push the application of the iharta as far as 
they could. Generally Muslims take the line of least resistance and 
allow an award to follow Islamic rather than customary law, but open 
clashes were not infrequent.^ 

The policy of indirect rule as interpreted in Nigeria shackled its 
peoples with the existing ruling class, tied down both MusUms and 
pagans to the status quo^ and isolated them from the rest of the world; 
and although this policy &iled since it did not take into account the in¬ 
evitable encroachments of new forces, it succeeded in so retarding the 
northern emirates that they remained stagnant and undeveloped until 
recent years. 

Yet in spite of this policy political change was unavoidable from the 
very outset of British rule. Although the administration reinforced the 
political apparatus, real power was taken away from the chiefs political 
boundaries were rearranged, and chie^’ powers were limited since they 

' Sec S. F. Nadel, A Black fyun/rtu*, ^ 16$—74. 

* Nativt British Afrkaa 7 em/er/<f, 1951, partiii, 

p. 95. As wc have seen, cotonUl powers were confronted ^customary Uw amoni Muslims as 
well as pagans. Tlte extent to which Islamic law was applied depended upon custom (in Northern 
Niferia Islamic law came under the provisioru of 'native law and euteom') and varied con¬ 
siderably in difiereot localities. Colonial powers therefore recognised the application of Islamic 
law in certain spheres, but had to add to their ordinances the clause, 'excepting those points 
where customary law applies'. Only in the Gambia is there a deliaite enactment recognising 
Islaouc law (Mohammedan Law Recognition Ordinance of 1905). This grants to tkart’a 
courts jurisdiction in cases between Muslims relating to status, marriage, tuccesuon, dona¬ 
tions, Cestaments, and guardianship; but not to civil contracts and criminal matters. In 
predominantly pagan areas in all territories Islamic law was applied, u exceptional to the 
prevailing customary law, to Muilimt who cared to invoke it. 
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were subject to the legislative and administrative control of the Pro¬ 
tectorate government. The law was that of the colonial authority, for 
even though Islamic law was recognized the spheres in which it could 
operate were determined and a western criminal code imposed.* Through 
the secularization of political theory a breach was opened between re¬ 
ligious tradition and political life and the former could not have its full 
effect. 

Eventually the government realized the limitations of its policy,* 
mainly through the rise of nationalist movementsin the south. Yet long 
before the policy of isolation had failed, for it had proved impossible to 
insulate the inhabitants of the north completely, 'rhen the necessity of 
transforming an artificial creation like Nigeria into a freely-associated 
self-governing state forced the government to realize that their north¬ 
ern policy must inevitably lead to the formation of another Pakistan, 
and a belated attempt was made to develop the northern regions. Once 
they introduced innovations to improve conditions of living, dispen¬ 
saries and hospitals, schools and agricultural schemes, the influx of new 
ideas was accelerated. 

British policy in Nigeria cannot be compared with that in their other 
West African territories for in these there were no comparable Islamic 
states, but rather with French policy in the Muslim regions of the 
A.O.F. The French, with their twin aims of direct rule and assimila¬ 
tion, showed indecisiveness in their policy towards Islam. Two parallel 
strands run through it, one pro-Muslim and the other, not so much pro- 
animist, as an attempt to hold the balance. Certain governors (Faid- 
herbe, Grodet, and de Coppet) adopted a policy of fostering Islam. Like 
the British they regarded it as a stage towards civilization, and con¬ 
sidered as Muslim any village which had a mosque. By reason of their 
experience in North Africa they felt themselves on familiar ground 
when confronted by Muslims, whereas the Negro world was strange 
and unaccountable. In the early days when there was a shortage of ad¬ 
ministrators Muslims were a useful resource and former N.C.O.S or 
interpreters were made local chiefs. Similarly they seized upon Islamic 
law to govern the personal and social life of anyone who could possibly 
be called Muslim. As elsewhere there was the usual legal dualism 

* loNoftlteraNigeriilheMuilimcourttwefeiiTenwidepowcnoferioutuUurudletioa, 

but nowhere eUe. la ehe A.OJ. i decree of 17 Feb. 194.x provided a Native Penal Code 
modelled on the French code. 

• Sir Donald Cameron wu the fint governor to criticne the extreme way in which the 
poli^ of indirect role wu conceived and operated in Northern Nigeria in a ipeech to the 
Legiiiative Council ta March 1933. 
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between the Code Francis as the penal code and Qur*&nic law as the 
civil code. To smooth their path the French at first recognized Islamic 
education, although they realized that it was no help towards the civil- 
izing ends they had in view. In the earlier period they tried to regulate 
it, but afterwards concentrated upon education in French and limited 
recognition of Islamic education to the maintenance of a few establish¬ 
ments for special purposes such as training of 

But the French, as a result of their experience in conquering the 
Muslim adventurers and dealing with outbreaks of soi-disant Mahdls, 
also regarded Islam as a menace and this thread runs through their 
attitude. Islam appeared to them, Hrst as the strongest force opposed to 
their penetration^ and then to internal security. The wars of al-Mjj 
*Umar, Sam5ri, lUbih, and a host of smaller chiefs had led to political 
disintegration and anarchy. As in Northern Nigeria their conquests had 
fragmentated and no powerful states remained. Hence the French en¬ 
countered no great opposition in their conquest. But once in control, 
the administrators, however favourable they were to Islam, followed 
a different policy from that of the British. They had no use for the 
system of indirect rule and proceeded to eliminate the important Mus¬ 
lim chicfs.3 A few were retained, though without real authority, in 
order to smooth the path of transition to a new political order. But 
whenever expedient, generally immediately they showed signs of dis¬ 
affection, they were dispossessed. The almami of Futa Jalon was kept 

’ The Britith adminittration lUo made Mmc proviiion for the teaching of Iibmie law. In 
1934. the Kano Native AdminUtration founded a law ichoel with three teacbm from the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Thi* wu taken over by the govemment in 1947 aa the School of 
Arabic Studiea. Although it hai produced graduates wnth an advanced knowledge of Arabic 
and /9A, they do not compare with tbo«e of the past for many of the exUting trained 

under the old system of aeeking-maaten dtiplay a moat Lmpraaive knowledge of the tkarVa. 
The ineluaion of a more liberal range of lubjeeta bat, on the other hand, given graduates of the 
Kano school a wider outlook. 

* All Muslims were by no means opposed, certainly net the noo«privileg«l and dispossessed 
who aided the French to elinunate tyrants like the Tokoler and Smfiri and heaved a sigh of 
relief when they were destroyed, yet after a generation or two of peace many of the younger 
generation tend to look upon these conqnerois as champions of Sudanese independeace. Islam 
nourished their opposition to alien rulers and was the strongest obstacle towards the policy of 
assimibtioo. 

R. Ddavigoette {Frttdom and Antkvi^ in FreaeA fFttt Afriesy English transl. 1950, 
p. 75) shows that French policy ‘did not encroach on custom as much as has been supposed. 
For most of the great chiefs who were displaced by our nominees were themselves feudatories 
who held their Befs from the slave-trader for whom they rounded up the game, or they were 
the soldiers of a Moslem war lord who handed over the pagan cultivators to them as serfs. 
They did not express, they rather oppressed the old Africa of the land and the villages. And in 
replacing them by our cluefs of cantons, wehaveoMSt often merely substituted for a usurper 
a sort of functionary.' 
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on for a time but his rule was finally abolished in 1912. After conquer¬ 
ing Masina in 1893 they appointed *Ajlb, aimaim of Dingiray and 
brother of Amadu Seku, as ruler, but in 1902 he was put on pension 
and the region brought under direct administration. In Futa Toro the 
authority of the chiefs of the old rdgime declined considerably to the 
advantage of the ehifs dt canton appointed by the administration. Minor 
chiefs were replaced by men of the same stock as the people they ad¬ 
ministered or by nominees from the army. Where a great indigenous 
chief such as the Moro Nsba of the Mossi accepted French control 
peacefully he was allowed to retain his symbolical, moral, social, and 
religious authority, but his political authority was reduced almost to 
nothing. Chiefs in general b^mc subordinate officials of the adminis¬ 
tration. 

Shortly before the First World War many administrators, realizing 
that Islam was in opposition to their civilizing ideals, felt that its spread, 
accelerated under the conditions provided by their rule, might endanger 
French hegemony. The result was a number of books with the title 
theme of L. G. Binger’s Lt Piri! de VIslam (Paris, 1906), culminating 
in J. Brivid’s Vhlamismtcontre*^Natnrumiau Soudan (1923) 

which set out to show that Islam, on the wane when they took over, 
had been given new life and unprecedented opportunities for expansion 
under the occupation; that it was disruptive of the religio-soclal order 
of Africans; and that pagan communities which had resisted its en¬ 
croachments were in danger of social disintegration. A circular drafted 
in 1911 explained the new slant in policy and affirmed that every effort 
was to be made to arrest the decline of African religion and consequent 
disruption of the old society. Restrictions were to be placed on the 
movements of itinerant alms-collecting and proselytizing clerics, whilst 
permits to perform the pilgrimage and open new mosques and schools 
were to be granted only by provincial governors.* 

Two things strike one immediately regarding the territories formed 
by Western powers: the artificiality of the frontiers hastily drawn 
during the closing years of the nineteenth century and the disunities, 
political, economic, and religious, which exist within these artificial 
boundaries. The organizations set up by Western administrators could 
override natural loyalties, but once transition towards a new political 
order brings out new aspirations the disunities b^n to show themselves. 

' It wu this polkjr which led to official encoonfonent of the work of P. Marty oo repeoal 
IiUm, an important feature of which from the point of riew of the adminis (ration was the 
liitinf of lalamic elerici and eatiraatci of their influence. 
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An inevitable result of the occupation has been the awakening of 
nationalism. There are enormous variations in the degree and extent in 
which different regions have been affected by Western influence. It has 
been strongest in coastal areas, including predominantly Muslim Sen- 
egal, but away from these areas it has been relatively slow and has had 
a milder impact. Political activity has been most intense in the areas 
where Western penetration has gone deepest. The ever-changing 
political scene is outside the sphere of this inquiry and wc are only con¬ 
cerned to point out the influence Islamic allegiance can play in the 
political scene. This is most evident in Northern Nigeria where re¬ 
ligion continually made its appearance in discussions with the Muslim 
ivM class about their political aspirations. Muslims, unlike pagans, 
had never expected a millennium from the West, but a form of nation¬ 
alism has appeared which in varying degrees is animated and rein¬ 
forced by Islam. When pressure from southern politicians forced the 
British to make progressive moves towards granting self-government a 
deep cleavage in political ideals showed itself between north and south. 
Islam as the established religion gave an appearance of solidarity to the 
north although only two-thirds of the people are Muslim, Southerners 
had been evolving rapidly whilst northerners had not been affected in 
any radical way. The ruling authorities desired no change and viewed 
the aspirations of the southerners with suspicion. Regionalism was in¬ 
evitable. Nationalist ideas brought out these deep-rooted prejudices and 
led to the formation of three regions with a central legislature. 

A number of groups may be distinguished in Northern Nigeria from 
the political point of view. There arc the ruling classes whose primary 
concern is the maintenance of the status qua. Political parties in the 
south, as in Ghana, realize that a modern party must have its roots in 
the rural population as well as the new men, but the authorities in the 
north sought to preserve politics as the prerogative of an aristocracy. 
This group finds its political organ in the Northern Peoples Congress. 
The leaders of the masses, the clergy class, whose ideal is that of a 
Muslim church-state, perhaps need distinguishing although they do not 
exert any obvious political influence. Then there are those who fiivour 
a modern state based on Islamic constitutional principles but adapted to 
modern conditions. Relatively small in numbers and confused in aim 
they fiivour a democratic pattern of political authority with Islam as 
religion of the state, and were keen to discuss the character of modern 
Islamic states. Among them is a minority more deeply secularized by 
Western education. They react strongly against medieval Islam and 
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the superstitions of everyday life. Islam is scarcely vital to their thought 
and in the social and political fields they recognize its implications only 
in so fir as allegiance tends to demarcate. Next come non-Muslims 
who are most self-conscious in the pagan ‘middle belt*. Finally, there 
arc southerners born in the north who draw their political biases from 
their southern brethren. These last two groups find their political organ 
in the Northern Elements’ Progressive Union,* which seeks reform of 
the present autocratic system. The last four, who stand to benefit by 
change, are critical of Iciod administrations controlled by the old ruling 
authorities. The formation of new legislatures has not satisfied their 
political aspirations since only nominees of tlie emirs can secure 
election. TTicy feel that local government reform is impossible under 
the present system and that the emirs cannot provide a foundation upon 
which to build a modern state. 

Except in Northern Nigeria and the Senegal the influence of Islamic 
allegiance upon political life is negligible. The secularist outlook of ad¬ 
ministrators of colonial territories led them to maintain an impartial 
attitude with regard to the various religions practised by the peoples 
they administer^. This attitude has been acquired by politicians of 
Southern Nigeria and Ghana. Hence they have no patience with Is¬ 
lamic political theory. The formation of the Muslim Association Party 
in Ghana provoked a strong reaction from Dr. Nkrumah and the 
radical Convention Peoples Party as bringing religion into politics.^ 
Similarly the South Nigerian politicians have no use for the Islamic 
bias of the northerners. 

French policy with re^rd to the political development of her colonial 
territories has followed quite different lines from that of the British. 

' For lome ti™ Utejr conld not lecare rcprescatitioa in the Northern House of ANembly» 
but have now (l9$7) teven member*. 

* The Muilim AetocUdon wai founded in 1931 a* ■ cultural organixation to foeter 
Muilim unity and »eek for refonm giving greater recognition to Islam in the legal and 
educational lyitcm. It made it* fint entry into polides in 1939 when it iponiored candidates 
for t 2 >e Accra municipal electioot. At the 1954 general election the M.A.P. claimed the sup¬ 
port of Muslims in the Colony and Ashanti, and of its sixteen candidate* only one was elected. 
Following this the C.P.P. made efforts to secure the support of the M.A.P. members by 
setting op a Muslim Council, sympathedcally considering proposals for estabtishing (^or’in 
•choola or introducing the Qur‘in into government school* for Muslim pupils, and by sponsor¬ 
ing a C.P.P. m4m in Accra. At the 1956 election the M.A.P. put forward only three candi¬ 
dates and won one seat. 

In the Nortbem Terntories Muihms are not organized at s separate party but support the 
Northern Peoples Ptrty which contested each of the twenty-six northern seats. Of the 104 
members of the 1954 Assembly fifteen were Muslims (including two A^madU), that is 7 per 
cent., which is roughly representative of the strength of MutUnu throughout Ghana at a 
whole (tee Africa, 26 May 1956, pp. 3 Z 4 ~ 5 )’ 
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Direct administration wras the rule with the tendency towards closer 
int^ration with the metropolitan government. In 1944 a conference 
at Brazzaville drew up recommendations for the political, economic, 
and sodal development of these territories. The preamble to the recom¬ 
mendations states that, The goals of the work of civilization being 
accomplished by France in her colonics does away with any idea of 
autonomy and all possibility of evolution outside the unit of the French 
Empire; the constitution of self-government, even in the distant future. 
Is not to be considered.’ The colonies were, therefore, to be regarded as 
parts of greater France and the policy contemplated the assimilation of 
peoples of different cultures into French civilization. French is the 
official language, whence vernacular schools were not encouraged and 
vernaculars not taught in official schools. 

The 194^ Constitution abolished the indigfnat (a special regime 
applying to all French subjects who were not citizens), formed elective 
assemblies, and granted manhood suffrage in the sense that those quali¬ 
fied had the right to send representatives to the National Assembly. 
The proportion of voters to representatives was very high. The Soudan 
with 900,000 voters elected four deputies and Senegal with 600,000 
voters elected two. Their number was increased in 1955 but this did 
not satisfy the hopes of Africans, for the A.O.F. like other territories 
had formed its political parties. An important change from the point of 
view of Muslims introduced under the 1946 constitution was that 
citizenship was obtainable without the acceptance of French personal 
law.* Formerly the adoption of French citizenship had been practically 
impossible unless they discarded their Islamic heritage.* Since the 
abolition of the indiginat the hereditary chiefs of the religious orders in 
Senegal have become of increasing political importance for by their 
support of candidates they can sway the votes of all their adherents. 

In March 1956 the National Assembly carried the aims of the 
Brazzaville Conference a stage farther when it passed an enabling bill 
giving authority to introduce a wide range of reforms. The general aim 
was to associate overseas peoples more closely with the management of 
their own affairs. Apart from the introduction of universal adult suffrage 
and a single electoral college it makes provision for enlarging the powers 

* The oaly exceptioot had been the cammumt of St. Louti, Rufieque, and Dakar, the old 
colonial town», whkh were regarded ai part of France and orgaoiied tike French muoicipali* 
Ctea. Thoreboro tn these (emmiwr have had the right to voteaioce 1848, but with chii unique 
dittinetlon, that they were the only Africans who could do to and retain their ttaiut ^erwMae/. 

* Sisuiarly in Portuguete Guinea the legal tutua of the aaimiladcs was that of rOo in- 
SpnM (noa>nativet). 
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of Territorial Assemblies by the transfer of powers hitherto reserved to 

the French Parliament, thesettingupofExecutiveCouncils(partelected, 

part official) alongside these Territorial Assemblies, and of organs of local 
government, and, on the long-term view, the africanizadon of the local 
administradons. It is clear that the closing stages of colonial relationship 
will be more protracted in French than in British territories. 

3. THE INFLUENCE OF ECONOMIC CHANCE UPON 

SOCIETY 

Economic change will be discussed only in so far as it is bound up 
with social change. The first great rcvoludon was effected through the 
abolition of slavery. A society not based upon slavery was scarcely 
conceivable to West Africans and its abolition, however graduated in 
accomplishment, could not help modifying both economic and social 
life. At first only traffic in slaves and slave status were abolished. Slaves 
could remain in a state of servitude but the occupying authorities would 
not recognize the existence of the slave when individual cases came be¬ 
fore them. Some slaves freed themselves but others retained their tics 
with their masters. Thus harsh treatment was lightened and other 
abuses prevented but the economy was not radically upset. The serf 
system was allowed to continue for some time. In French territory 
measures were taken to abolish the system of eaptifs de case in 1901 for 
the Soudan and extended to the whole of the A.O.F. in 19^9* Resistance 
came chiefly from Fulbe ruling classes and clergy since it affected both 
their economic life and prestige, but as a result ‘captivity’ disappeared 
more quickly in the A.O.F. than in Northern Nigeria.* In Futa Jalon 
abolition caused an inner malaise and was at the root of the troubles ex¬ 
perienced in that region during the early decades of the present century. 
But after a time the people adj usted themselves. Ex-slavcs and serfs who 
retained their link with their masters became tenant-clients (Fulfuldc 
vjallohey sing, wallo). In general, the master remained owner of the land 
and receiv^ a proportion of the harvestj or, alternatively, the wallo 
was allotted a plot to cultivate on his own account whilst continuing to 
work his patron’s land. Much the same happened in British territories 
and former slaves became independent farmers.* Serfdom still shows 

' The Brituh (boliibed the leftl sUtui of ibtery la Niserit ia 1916. In the Protectorate 
of Sierra Leooe it wu not aboliibed until i Jan. 191S. 

* *Ia Northern Nitcria the esute ayitem hia, for the mott part, diuppeared, but aome 
rojral eitatei are itill brgetjr worked bp ex>iUv«a, wboae poaitioa haa bec^e aatimilated to 
that of "clienta", poj^f tn annual tithe*; C. K. Meek, Land Law end Cmtm in tka Cdheiat^ 
1946, p. 22. 
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itself in soaal and even legal discrimination. Former serfecannot norm¬ 
ally marry outside their own grade and the masters draw upon them 
for slave-wives. Yet the social set-up is changing, in many areas rapidly, 
and the descendant of a slave betters himself by acquiring cows and 
marrying into his patron’s family or going to school and emerging 
among the ranks of the iveluis. The Western impact has not led to any 
fusion of classes, but the very possibility of individual changes means a 
breach in the rigidity of custom. The social effect of slavery survives, 
not only in the prestige accorded to the former master class, but also in 
their attitude towards manual work. Settled Fulbe still despise work 
formerly done by slaves, and this has hindered them from acquiring a 
new economic outlook. In many parts, notably in Northern Nigeria, 
they established a monopoly over offices in the native administra¬ 
tion. 

The reorientation of trade brought about the second immediate re¬ 
volution. In the past Sudanese looked northwards towards the countries 
of the Mediterranean for trade and communications with the outside 
world. The occupation changed the economic outlook from the desert 
to the sea, from sahilian ports to maritime ports through which flowed 
the products of the West. A network of roads and railways directed 
themselves towards the coast. The old Saharan routes became almost 
lifeless so far as traditional traffic was concerned, whilst at the same time 
the significance of the Sahara and the role of nomads was transformed 
through motor and air transport and the radio. This reorientation 
of trade led to the decay of old towns and the foundation of new ones. 
River-borne traffic on the Niger was diverted to new ports and old 
emporiums like Timbuktu were left high and dry. The annual azalay 
or salt-caravan of 6,000 camels which still sets out from this city only 
serves to point the contrast between its former activity and present de¬ 
cay. jenne has been deserted for Mopti, and commerce between Tri- 
politania and Zinder withered when Kano was linked by railway to the 
coast. But Kano was not killed because it was not wholly dependent 
upon desert-routes but a meeting-place of traffic from many directions. 
It changed its commercial outlook, gained a place in the new economy, 
became a centre for the ground-nut industry, and grew into a great 
metropolis. 

Social and economic factors are closely linked. The difficulty Islam 
encounters in gaining recognition for its legal regulations has been 
stressed. Unaided it is not strong enough to change deeply-rooted 
social habits. This is the reason why such great changes in the way of 
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displacement of custom by Islamic institutions (inheritance regulations, 
personal property, and wife-seclusion} have been proceeding since the 
European occupation. 

The main influence of the West upon Muslim regions has been in 
material progress. European demand for export commodities stimu¬ 
lated new economic developments. Although the most important de¬ 
mands have been for the products of the Guinean lands, such as palm 
oil and cocoa, the demand for ground-nuts in particular (Senegal, 
Gambia, and Northern Nigeria), for cotton, rubber, and rice (West 
Guinea), have increased the prosperity of Muslim regions. Schemes 
undertaken by agricultural departments have transformed the economy 
of many regions, mixed farming has been encouraged, and the area of 
arable land enlarged and cultivated on new lines on a basis of individual 
holdings. Naturally these economic changes have influenced social life, 
more particularly in parts where Western influence and Islam pene¬ 
trated at the same time. New economic crops bring in ready money and 
the effects can be seen in a higher standard of living, increasing cost of 
funeral expenses, marriage-payments, and wedding celebrations among 
ivoluis. Among cultivators these payments have not in general risen in 
terms of real values, for if the traditional marriage-payment is four 
oxen, it remains four oxen even if paid in cash. Conversely, economic 
factors explain why some Muslim regions have been so little changed 
by the impact of the West. Regions like the Chad Territory of the 
A.E.F. have proved unsuitable for development projects because of the 
problem of communications. In essentials the economic life of many 
parts of the Sahil and Sudan is not greatly affected by the European 
occupation. 

Changes have taken place in the charaaer of Sudanese towns.< 
Formerly they did not contrast strongly with the countryside. Now 
they are turning from collections of villages into urban aggregates. 


* Acdoq| chaDfei io outerial life are *t] 4 ea of moKjue architeeture. Moi^ue boiUiof, erea 
in the SiKliQeae uite, tendi to adopt European or pieudo^ental iCylei, taldnf the form of 
halli of bricka, tfenea. or cooeretei and provided with eutern-type minaretf. Since the onijr 
etamples of Ur^ buildinfi for wonhip in newmateriali upon which local or European buildcri 
could derive inapiratioa were Christian churches, theeiterion of many new iDOK]uea reiemble 
churches and the minaret a church tower, although the interior gives a dominant Islamic note. 
These mosques are of every conceivable style. The/£■>* in Porte Novo which shows Portu¬ 
guese influence may be contrasted with Uk mosque built (1943-9) in Kano in an unitation 
oriental style, incongruous in the sun-baked mud city and replacing a mosque (built originally 
by *Abd AUih dan Fodio) in the Sudanese style such u exists at Zarit In natural harmony with 
its environmeot. With the encouragement of the administrations these imitations are replac¬ 
ing natural mosque architecture. 
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changes are in progress in their constitution and some forms of muni¬ 
cipal organization are emerging. Even in conservative Muslim regions 
urban society contrasts with the countiyside. In Northern Nigeria 
reaction against the West put Muslims at an economic as well as 
educational disadvantage and there was an influx of southerners 
to fill posts as accountants, clerks, foremen, and mechanics. Tradi¬ 
tional authority segregated them into suburbs {sSlfon garU)^ but their 
influx posed problems because they were extraneous to the traditional 
structure. 

The effects of new means of communication upon social life have 
taken vastnumbersoutoftheir former isolation. Others periodically leave 
village life behind to live in towns. This leads to some loosening of old 
ties, and disintegration of the patriarchal family, already begun by 
Islam, is accelerated. Industries, commerce, and the increase in possi¬ 
bilities for money-making make the individual more independent of 
his community. New professions have been created and the administra¬ 
tor, teacher, doctor, and engineer, in this aspect of their life, are outside 
the old order. They gain increasing influence in the community and 
consequently reduce that of the old authorities. A real change comes 
when they assume positive functions. 

But the tenacious social structure survives all change. Islamic mi¬ 
grants retain their local and family ties, yet at the same time are socially 
and spiritually at home in any Muslim group. When Muslims, there¬ 
fore, come under such disintegrative influences as life in mining centres 
they are not detribalized. It is noteworthy that settlement in the new 
towns scarcely changes long-established Muslims. On the contrary, 
they are the most traditional and conservative of all their inhabitants. 
Life in towns often accentuates tribal differences. Hausa communities 
settled in special quarters form ethnic and cultural colonies. Most are 
geared to the traditional tjrpe of trading economy and none of the new 
openings to youth are open to their sons because of their opposition to 
modern education. The new urban milieux hardly touch such colonies, 
and the atmosphere in which their children grow up is little removed 
from that of a village. They do not tolerate marriage outside their own 
ethnic group, their youth do not frequent cinemas, bars, and dance 
halls. In a new town like Cotonou (Dahomey) it is the Muslims 
(numbering 6 per cent, out of a population of 35,000) ‘who represent 
the traditional element, little touched by Western civilization’ and ‘re¬ 
fractory to scholastic education’.* 

* J. Lombard, 'Cotonou, ville africiine', Bttll. I.F.A.N. xvi ( 1954)1 35*~3’ 
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4. SOCIAL AND CULTURAL CHANCE 

Education is the gateway to the benefits of the Western world. But 
Muslims had a different scale of values and both political and religious 
authorities in regions of consolidated Islam set themselves agiinst 
Western education. So strong was the opposition in Northern Nigeria 
that they succeeded in insulating themselves for the first fifty years of 
British rule.* Recently changes have taken place in their attitude for 
the demand for modern educational facilities is increasing.* Girls* 
education has begun but it will be long before the effects will be seen.* 
‘Fundamental education* schemes have been started and are increasing 
the demand for reading material, but, as Mahatma Gandhi stressed, 
literacy as such is not education. 

As Islam in its penetration into Africa produced a new clerical class 
so Westernism led to the formation of a class of ‘new men’, those the 
French call ivotuis^ who have assimilated aspects of Western culture 
and act as culture-agents between it and the masses. It is largely through 
them that change in native institutions takes place. The depth and 
degree of this cultural assimilation demonstrate the difference in the 
former background of pure African or Islamic culture. 

Among Muslims the most profound social and cultural revolution is 
taking place in those societies upon which currents of both the Islamic 
and Western civilizations converged simultaneously, that is communi¬ 
ties islamized during the last 150 years. Thus in Senegal alon^idc 
peoples like Tokolor and Soninke, resistant to cultural currents from 
the West, are the Wolof who adopted Islam during the second half of 
the nineteenth century at a time when French influence was penetrat¬ 
ing. N. Leca shows that a social revolution is proceeding among the 
Wolof of Get N’dar (St. Louis) so strong that the former absolute 
character of caste prohibitions is being relaxed. He ascribes this to 

' At one time It wu hoped to vie the gur'In tchooJ* > htiis for educetietul development 
(lee the lisgiritn Hin^hoak, 1933, pp. t77-S), but the tebeme wis not well received by the 
clerici end the Director of Education had to report, ‘Religioui prejudice* have, up to the pre- 
aent, prevented any contidenble expaniion of tUa »cheme’ {Rtfort of tht Edutoikn Dtpart- 
Mmr, 1931, p. d). 

* In 1956 ap^catwn* for admiaaion to achoola in Northern Kifcria were freater than the 
placet available tiocc the adminiatration had not burned to found achoola for which there were 
ioiuflkieot pupiU. 

> The French estibliibed a federal Ae/r nermalt (teacher training oolle^) for girla at 
Rufisque in I939,butit drew moat of ita trainees fromnon>MutUm areas, especially Dahomey. 
Even in 194$ the Sendai, although it bat had boys’ achoolt for over a century, wu unable to 
provide ita eomplement of pupils for the Rnfitque school (see J. Capdle, 'Education in French 
West Africa', Ovtnu RAeafhn, xxi (1949}, 960-1). 
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The aggregation of the old social framework consequent upon the aboli^ 
don of nadve political authorides, the birth and growth of a local ^tite bour¬ 
geoisie, with as immediate corollary the enhancement of material values to the 
detriment of the old customary primacies; and, finally, the diffusion of demo> 

cratic ideas-These facton work together to create an individualism which 

is further strengthened by the possibilidea for action contained in the receipt of 
a regular salary.' 

M. Lcca adds that in this society in transformation many traits of the 
former structure, such as the high position accorded to women in Wolof 
society, pierce through the Islamic fa9ade. The attitude of such people 
to girls* education is entirely different from that of people embedded in 
the old Islamic civilization. Whenever we hear that a West African 
Muslim woman has become a medical doctor or barrister or is the first 
to go to Europe to study agriculture we find that she is not from tradi¬ 
tional society but is a Creole or Yoruba or Wolof.* 

Traditional Muslims are being drawn, primarily by material in¬ 
terests, into a new world and are beginning the withdrawal from isola¬ 
tion, but this new outlook is strictly limited in its range. Economic and 
political change rather increased the domination of Islam over their 
lives than aided the penetration of Western attitudes. They are little in¬ 
fluenced by those aspects of Western culture which reflect new social 
and cultural attitudes. All the same the old unity is being breached 
through the appearance of the new men. The French policy of cultural 
assimilation has not succeeded. It has simply made the esssimilis men of 
two worlds. French has made great progress as a code language, far 
greater than English in British territories, and this has tended to create 
a wider gulf between the ivolui and tribal life than has education upon 
similar people in British territories where the vernacular is encouraged. 

In their search for a wider outlook the new men are beginning to 
look towards other Islamic lands to see how they are faring in the new 

^ N. Lcca, ‘La picbeuri de Gael N'dar*! Bull. Cm. £t. A.O.F. xvii (1934), 315-16. 

* The wider cultural aiaociationa that have been formed are by neo*Muslimi. A Mualim 
Contreia of Nifcriawu formed ia 194S ‘to unite aolidly the MuUiou of Nigeria, to cooperate 
ID ipreadiag Iilam, to accelerate iti progreti at the religioo ofhurDanity,and tonuintaincloac 
reUtioni with related aocieties in Mecca, Curo, Khartoum and England'. In ipite of itt name 
it it limited to the weatem region and does not, to far at I know, operate in the northern pro- 
vincet. At the third congrett held in Benin City in December 1951, attended by deiegatet from 
timilar congrestet in Sierra Leone, Ghana, and Gambia, it wai decided to form a Wett African 
Muslim League embracing the four countriet. At ihit coogreu arrangemenu were made for 
an attembly of chief imdm to meet at Oyo to fix the dates for the two '/d!r which bad been a 
source of conflict. Thit it tymptomatic of the difference in mentality between Mutlimt of the 
Mutb and north. 
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world, and what they learn increases their resentment against the old 
order of Islamic society and against Western powers. They have little 
first-hand knowledge of these countries. For those in French territories 
it is Paris to which the ivolul looks for the means to reaffirm and reno¬ 
vate his Islamic heritage. There students and parliamentarians meet 
fellow-students or colleagues from other Islamic lands.* Similarly with 
Northern Nigeria. The British have tried to prevent Nigerian Mus¬ 
lims, especially the few educated, from having contacts with Egypt and 
other Muslim lands. These have been dissuaded from accepting offers 
of bursaries to study at the Azhar or modern Egyptian universities. All 
the same they have not been able to prevent a minority from gaining 
wider contacts in ever-increasing ways. These factors arc operating to 
draw West African Muslims out of their isolation—an isolation, how¬ 
ever, which is still very real. 

Since traditional education proved unadaptable to modern standards 
all government schools treat Qur*inic teaching simply as a subject, 
included to satisfy Islamic prejudice. This is the Western attitude to¬ 
wards religion and inevitably leads pupils to adopt a more secularist out¬ 
look. They remain uncompromising Muslims in their social-political 
outlook, but for some Islam as a religious law comes to stand for what 
retards and its influence on life is weakened. They are assuming greater 
importance and are often brought into opposition to traditional author¬ 
ity and all it stands for. Some learn to see aspects of the traditional life 
and outlook through the eyes of westerners and come to regard the 
religious practices of their family and village as superstitions, yet cannot 
free themselves from them. 

5. RELIGIOUS CHANGE 

Although religion is inseparable from the previous discussion of 
change, certain points need bringing out. The events of the nineteenth 
century upset the historical equilibrium established between Islam and 
African religions, and loaded the scales against the latter more effectively 
than at any previous stage of history. Village religion is serviceable 
only within the circumscribed bounds of village life. When horizons 
were widened its limitations were felt, and this led many to adopt 
either Islam or Christianity parallel to those aspects of the old religion 

' Certaio mots cloaer to Afnca aow have wider rcpcrcauiooa than jnit opoo iv«hitu 
African deputia in the AMentUy have been attacked in the A.O.F. for lupportinf French 
policy b Algeria. Weat African toldien in the French anny are influenced. The Army of 
Liberation in Alferia has gained much tympathy, but has had more effect in Mauritania, 10 
doaely linked culturally with Morocco. 
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which arc still serviceable. Mystery cults, the equivalent in some re¬ 
spects to the universal religions, lay no claim m exclusiveness, but Islam 
and Christianity both claim to be exclusive and conflict with the old 
appeared inevitable. But, as we have shown, Muslims circumvented 
the problem of any acute clash, and the animist in his Islamic garb can 
make the best of both worlds and And a place within the new society. 
Western control has not only aided the consolidation of Islam over 
regions where its hold was precarious but has also aided its spread over 
the whole of West Africa. It follows from this that in any study of 
religious ciiangc account must be taken of the Aict that we have in many 
areas the conditions of an Islam engaged in proselytization. 

Whilst the coastal regions have been a zone of contact between the 
Western and animist cultures, with Islam well behind as a third factor 
except in Senegal, western Guinea, and Western Nigeria, the north 
Sudan regions tried to insulate themselves against Western culture. 
The south Sudanese regions resisted both Western and Islamic in¬ 
fluences, though not uniformly, for in some parts the one, in others the 
other, are disrupting religious life. Wherever a spiritual vacuum is 
created the way opens for new religions, including new African cults. 
Under the new conditions the most important distinction to bear in 
mind is that already referred to between Muslims islamized before the 
occupation and tliose islamized after it. 

Given the unity which characterized society before the European 
occupation, such changes as lead towards the secularization of political, 
economic, and social life cannot but have repercussions upon religious 
understanding and outlook. Westerners pride themselves upon master¬ 
ing life without reference to anyone beyond man, the very opposite of 
the old view of life. This attitude also challenges the principlesof Islam, 
hence the instinctive, half-comprehending, reaction of the clergy and 
authorities a^inst Western cultural offerings such as education. But 
whereas its impact upon many pagan societies has been such as to breach 
the old bases of life and cause them to search for a new centre, estab¬ 
lished Muslim communities erected a wall which is only now being 
breached as youth is being won to adopt western attitudes. 

The established Islam of both the black and white world of West 
Africa is not the Islam of the twentieth-century Near East, influenced 
in so many ways by the currents of Western civilization, which is 
adapting itself to the demands of the modern world, but the Islam of 
the Middle Ages. The isolationism of Muslim clergy is a very real one. 
Their contact with the Muslim world of North Africa and the Near 
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East is very tenuous.* The majority of those who travel for study live 
and work in the restriaed mental environment of mosque and madrasa^ 
insulated against any revivifying currents. The people affected by travel 
are the ivoluh who come to disdain the clergy and traditional Islam as 
out of gear with the spirit of the age. Their interests are not in religion 
as such) their Islam shows itself in relation to such issues as Muslim 
solidarity, and of late Muslims in the A.O.F. have been taking a much 
greater interest in what is happening in North Africa. But, in general, 
it is true to say that very few signs of the destructive changes evident in 
the pa^n regions can be seen operating, not only on the superstructure 
of legalistic Islam, but even in the underlayer of popular religion. In 
feet Islam has acted as a cement for this underlayer and very few have 
adopted the Western attitude towards it as superstitious practices. Thus 
clerics are equally opposed to any undermining of the sphere covered by 
the skarVa and to the introduction of modern methods of treatment and 
prevention of disease, both of which menaced their double function as 
clergy and medidne-men. There arc signs that their conservatism is be¬ 
ing undermined. Although their attitude to the offerings of the West is 
negative, it proved impossible to exclude everything, and those elements 
which had to be accommodated were as fer as possible segregated as 
contaminating. When segregation feiled they were adopted without 
ousting the old but running parallel with it. This is what has happened 
with the treatment of disease. Everywhere the dissimilar and incom¬ 
patible methods of modern medidne and old magical-religious methods 
arc juxtaposed. The new is being accepted without displadng the old, 
for thereby an alternative or double safeguard is gained. 

As long as worship of the law continues Islamic institutions will 
adhere to the values of the past, yet religious change of some sort is in¬ 
evitable through the gradual secularization of life by the appearance of 
the new men. Of the longer-established Muslims those of Senegal, in 

* OtTgy with • thorouifa knovded ge of tb« Anbie of their liw book* when confronted with 
•a Efyptiennewtpeperor joomil were quite onable to oadentand modem Arabic and ibowed 
no inclination to undertake ■ new diKipline. Attempts to reform religious edveation have had 
little success. Notice the fate of the Cerani^ Suffriturt founded at Bamako in 1950 by 

a group of four radical Aahar graduata. They emphasized understanding the Qur’in u opposed 
to mere memorintion, and included some modem subjecU. Numbers quickly rose to 400. But 
their activities fell under the censure of both secular and religious authority and the administra¬ 
tion cloKd down the school in December 1951, for in French AMca as well as British the 
sdministration tends to support eoosemrives against reformers. A milder attempt in French 
Soudan ia being undertaken by a group called el-Myrtki£n who have opened a 

number of schools marked by a more liberal use of the vernacular. Sioularly a Khool {Makar- 
sntar Umin AfankmcAi) in ^ria, whilst streuing a sound knowledge of Arable, gives religious 
instruction in Haoss. 
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dose touch with French culture, are being influenced by currents from 
modern Islam. Young Hausa, interested in the question of translating 
the Qur*an into their language and encountering the opposition of the 
clergy, were outspoken in branding them as obscurantist. Upon these 
Islam is losing its power as a spiritual force, whilst retaining its social 
domination over their life in society. But though new currents weaken 
its spiritual dominion over the lives of the few, they have not and arc 
not likely to influence much the religious outlook of the masses. 

I'hc appearance of Christianity has complicated the religious scene 
even in areas of consolidated Islam, for although the administrations 
co-operated with Islamic authority to keep Christian missions out of 
Muslim areas yet they drew on southerners, a large number of whom 
were Christians, to fill those posts their activities had created which were 
boycotted by Muslims. And, though they were segregated, all the same 
the balance of the old Muslim-pagan equilibrium was upset. Hence the 
formation of southern element parties and the disturbances in Kano in 
May 195 3. Nominal Ibo Christians make use of Christianity as part of 
their nationalism over against Hausa-Muslim nationalism. Pagans in 
the border regions, sudi as the Middle Belt of Nigeria, where missions 
were allowed, are adopting Christianity, and these have to be allowed 
for in political calculations for a unified north. 

The reaction of established Islamic societies to the secular civilization 
of the West has been shown to be largely negative. When, however, 
we turn to areas of recent islamization we find much greater religious 
change taking place in consequence of the penetration of currents from 
two civilizations at the same time. Neo-Muslims involved in two 
universalist systems are influenced by the individualistic secular attitudes 
of the West and a different attitude to religion has made its appearance, 
the most striking aspect being religion as personal religious allegiance. 
Many have adopted Islam as a personal religion rather than as a civil¬ 
ization. They are absorbing the specifically religious elements of Islam 
first'and the civilization, which seems to some to be backward and re¬ 
tarding, only to a limited degree. In regions of consolidated Islam re¬ 
ligion is a question permanently closed by birth, but to neo-Muslims it 
is an open question about which the individual may hold any opinion 
and form any allegiance he pleases. Where Western secular influences 
are strong, as among Yorub^ individual changes of allegiance can take 
place without causing any outcry from the community, for it is not 
thought to menace family solidarity or undermine the fabric of society. 
Many Yoruba families have Muslim, Christian, and pagan members 
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and ail join happily in each other’s religious festivals, for they are merely 
acts of social custom like the observance of Christmas in the Western 
world. Since customary law rules Bunily life, membership of three re¬ 
ligions has so far caused few problems in regard to inheritance and the 
like, though it may do so in the future. Similarly in wider community 
life religious allegiance does not determine the way men vote at elec¬ 
tions or choose representatives. Among the Yoruba religion has been 
secularized. Their old religion has been so breached that it can never 
again be the foundation of life (at least in its organized form though 
one cannot rule out the possibility of the development of a new type 
of national Christianity or Islam). Both Islam and Christianity have 
gained large numbers of adherents, especially Islam, yet neither of 
these religions hold together the social edifice, they arc simply the re¬ 
ligious department of life. Thus the act of joining the one or the other 
does not undermine the social structure, and the family remains the real 
cement of Yoruba society. Although the majority of Muslim Yoruba 
belong to the poorer class of society, the influence of the new men is 
determining the direction and values of religion, and the sphere in 
which religious leaders can operate is circumscribed. Hence, on the 
one hand, the strength of custom over gainst Islamic law, and, on the 
other, the tendency to form Islamic ^societies’. 

This attitude towards religious allegiance is also characteristic of 
neo-Muslims elsewhere, especially in towns. It exists among urban 
Wolof influenced by French liberalism though to a lesser d^rec than 
with the Yoruba because most of the Wolof are Muslim and Roman 
Catholics are numerous only in towns (Dakar, Gor^e, and St. Louis). 
Similarly with Creole families in coastal settlements (Dakar, Bathurst, 
Conakry, Sierra Leone Colony, Porto Novo), among whom the differ¬ 
ence of attitude was showing itself at the end of the last century as may 
be seen from the work and writings of the Sierra Leonian Muslim, 
Edward Blyden, author of Christianityy Islam and the Negro Race 
(1888). Marty writes of the Creoles of Dahomey, that ‘Within the 
same family we find Catholic and Muslim branches; and within the 
same family we observe that, without any apparent reason, the children 
change sometimes to the one, sometimes to the other of these religions’.* 
Yet this attitude is not confined to urban communities. Even among 
newly Islamized cultivators (for example, in Sierra Leone) religion is 
often regarded more as a &mily af^r and change of allegiance does not 
excite community feeling as in the Sudan zone. At most, unless stimu- 
> R.M.M. u (1925}, 126. 
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lated by immigrant clerics, there will only be family opposition. In such 
a state of flux with Islam and Christianity contending for people’s 
allegiance, religion is ancillary to other claims of life—^politics, money* 
making, and above all the family. A riot over a religious issue would be 
surprising^ people riot over more serious communal matters. 

All these neo-Muslims are considerably more influenced by Western 
ideas than long-established Muslims. In contrast to the Sudanese they 
arc more self-reliant in face of modern conditions, more insistent upon 
material and intellectual progress. They display great enthusiasm for 
education and have formed a number of societies for the purpose of 
opening and maintaining schools.^ This is the reason why the Ahmad- 
iyya, a maritime-introduced Indian Islamic sect, has gained a foothold 
in coastal regions of British territories, but has had little success, and, 
indeed, has been strongly opposed, in regions of consolidated Islam, for 
the Ahmadiyya is itself a Western-influenced Islam.* 

But though Islam is not allowed to restrict individualistic attitudes 
and other new gains acquired through the impact of the West, many 
secularized Africans And it congenial, and it is often joined by those who 
reactagainst Christianity. Frcquentlyonchcarsitbeingadvocatedas'the 
religion of the Blacks’ as opposed to Christianity, ’the religion of the 
Whites*. We have shown that the change from village religion to Islam 
has been primarily a social phenomenon. Individual vill^rs did not 
become Muslims, only immigrants to towns, traders and slaves who had 
lost tribal tics. But in the new West Africa conversions of individual 
pagans to Islam are quite common, even in the sphere of the agricultural 
civilization, though not so common as in towns. The result is that the 
Islam of these neo-Muslims, even after it consolidates itself, is not the 
same as in the Sudan. This does not necessarily mean that It will not have 
an anti-Western tendency, but it is only partial and not wholehearted, 
for the material aspects of Western civilization are fully appreciated. 


‘ The A^uiudiyyi ha* promoted the letting up of We*tem*type tchooU, where the 
it Uught at a lubject, and varioui Iilamic locietiet like the Anflr ad-Dla and Nawair ad<Dla 
ia Yorobalaad. These societies have bejun to operate ta the oorthem region and nay in time 
influence some of the younger geoerstion. Among neo^Muilims ebevrbere all kinda of new 
socie^ea have nude their appearance. Mende have formed MtioJi {Ar. mavtUd), mutual-help 
ctubst which hive become widespread. They have a great feaat on the birthday of the Prophet, 
they help the family with funeral expenses, as much u ,^io being provided, and wear imsU 
black badges with an Arabic inscriptioa. Each member has to pay regular subscriptions, and if 
a member dies in default they will not help at fuiveral rites—the kind of dtscrimlnatioa charac¬ 
teristic of Creole Christians. Insurance societies of this kind arc characteristic of the whole of 
the Guinean region from Sierra Leone to the Yonibs. 

* On the A^adiyya see Appendix IV. 
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These considerations have a bearing upon the future. The propor¬ 
tions of religious allegiance in West Africa arc roughly: Christians 
4-4 per cent., Muslims 36-3 per cent., and pagans 59-3 per cent. The 
number of people who arc not yet attached to one or other of the uni¬ 
versal religions is still very large, but the ethnic religions are doomed in 
their old organized forms. It seems unlikely that any of them could 
develop into universal religions. Undoubtedly new cults will arise, as 
they arc doing today, but they stagnate and decay quickly. Old cults 
will now and again develop new tendencies and temporary vigour, but 
there seems little chance of their spreading widely. Those which have 
appeared arc the preserve of initiated and, though they attract many to 
make use of their powers, they are not religions. Nationalistic cults 
with racialist tendencies may also make their appearance. But the 
majority will have the choice between Islam or Christianity or secular¬ 
ism forced upon them through the decay of their old religions and their 
manifest incompatibility for life in modern Africa. 

Islam is likely to gain for more of the uncommitted than Christianity 
and this study has shown the reason for this forecast. Islam has had 
centuries to africanize and implant itself. Islam is part of the African 
scene, whilst Christianity still suffers from the handicap of being a 
Western religion, and there is even some reaction against it on this 
account. In many parts it is stagnant and turned in upon itself, and 
African Christians have shown little missionary impulse. Islam pre¬ 
sents itself to the inhabitants of a disintegrating world as less alien, even 
familiar and known in the sense that it has its place in the African set¬ 
up. Although Islam is also stagnant it has the field to itself over vast 
areas where it spreads by natural diffusion, though it remains possible 
(bearing in mind the spread of the Harris movement in the Ivory Coast) 
for an African Christianity to awaken and spread rapidly. 

Islam will progress numerically but one fact must be borne in mind 
which makes the situation particularly intriguing. This is the simul¬ 
taneous spread of Western secularism. This means that Western 
civilization will have, as it is already having, a greater influence upon 
such neo-Muslims than Islamic culture. Africans will be ^ning new 
modes of thought, new ideas of the function of the state, and also new 
ideas of religion in a secularized world. Neo-Muslims today tend to 
manifest a Western attitude towards religion. African governments 
will have to remain neutral in matters of religion. This means that 
the absorption of secular ideas will limit the advance of Islam primarily 
to its religious aspects and neo-Muslims will have more in common 
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with their Christian neighbours than they will have with north Sudanese 
Muslims. As in other parts of the world Christians and Muslims in 
West Africa have to adjust themselves to living and letting live side by 
side, and allowing their encounter to be one, not of competition for 
adherents, but an encounter of the things that pertain to the spirit. 


0090 
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APPENDIX I 


Ceremony of Joining Islam 


T H B ceremonial act of allegiance to Islam is not of great importance for there 
is little sense of an abrupt break with the past. Many pagans in towns just slip 
into by fallin g themselves Muhammad and imitating their fellows with¬ 
out any special ceremony. A rite is performed where public recognition is 
sought as in the case of chiefs and important men, but there it little feeling of 
a transitional rite. When carried out it does not differ from normal Islamic 
practice. The Prophet it said to have ordered those who wished to embrace 
to perform the ghml (washing of the whole body), and submit to the 
shaving of the head and circumcision. The Hausa term is vsenkS, ‘washing', on 
yi mesa toenkS, 'he has been baptized’, he has become a Muslim. Tliis word 
has spread among Yoruba, Nupe (toanke /isileneii, lisUmi * Islam), Da- 
gomba, and others influenced by Hausa. The recognized elements are: teach¬ 
ing, washing away the past, sacrifice with naming, and confession of faith 
before witnesses. Where performed the mSlam teaches the convert the shahi^a^ 
ritual ablations and prayer motions. The ceremony takes place either at the 
entrance hut or the mosque. The maUm washes him (so they said) in a rite 
something similar to that for the dead, the shehiia is recited before the assembly, 
and a ram is sacrificed [yanka sedate) in the courtyard or vestibule with the 
‘intention’ of naming (say) AbQ Bakr, similar to the naming of the new-born. 
Af^er which all repeat the folit 'aid 'n’-nabi ten times and the elders give the 
convert their blessing. 

This ceremony is performed wherever Islam is established, but newly 
islamized areas have local ceremonies. Among Mende of Sierra Leone the 
cleric places a writing tablet {valet), on which the basmellak has been written, 
on the knees of the convert {tubimot), then writes the phrase on his hands and 
tells him to lick it off*. Next, at the cleric’s house they make ‘sacrifice’ (dough of 
rice flour with which honey or sugar is mixed, topped by a kola). All place a 
hand upon the rice or one touching it, the cleric uys an Arabic prayer and 
all recite the confession together. (This is the sacrifice o^red at naming and 
death ceremonials in regions islamized through theFuIbe ofFuta Jalon where 
it is called tyabbal) After hands are removed from the rice prayer is offered in 
Mende asking God to accept the sacrifice and bless the convert. 

Grcumcision is not regarded as having anything special to do with Islam. 
Most Sudanese performed it before Islam came. Undreumdsed generally have 
it done, though clergy assert, on good textual authori^, that it is not obligatory 
for adults. Little teaching is done since partidpation in the life of the com- 
muniQr i$ trusted to develop in the convert the external characteristics and in¬ 
ward consciousness of bdng a Muslim. 
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Gunnun and S6k6 in Nupc Religion 

It is impossible to gain any understanding today, not only of the displaced 
religion of Muslims, but also of the religion of those in process of adopting 
Islam. Religion in the Sudan zone was especially fluid, for a characteristic was 
the incorporation, but not full integration, of small groups Into a dominant 
society. Every village had its variations. What unity religion had was largely 
subjective. Cosmological knowledge was the preserve of a priestly caste or 
circle of initiates. Consequently when Islam displaced priesthood and initia¬ 
tion such knowledge faded away. African religion in all regions subjected to 
the pressure of Islam is at an advanced stage of degeneration and Assuring into 
isolated cults. The difficulties may be illustrated with reference to the Nupe. 
Professor S. F. Nadcl provides an excellent study in his Nupe Religin 
The writer worked in the region for only three weeks and was studying Nupe 
religion primarily with respect to the influence of Islam. The observations on 
Nupe religion scattered about this book are based on these restricted studies 
and no attempt has been made to reconcile them with those of Nadel. 

The Nupe have been instanced (p. $ i above) as a people whose former 
earth-god has given way completely before the sky-god whose name has become 
a synonym for Allah. Nupe said their former creator-spirit was Gunnup, ruler 
of all spirits. He was in everything and could be worslupped everywhere, 
though special places in the bush were reserved for his worship where seven-day 
ceremonieswereobserved.TodayGunnui;i, as chief spirit, has died andGu^nu^ 
worship degenerated into an unrecognizable fertili^ cult. Pagans recognize 
Sbk6 as chief god. Sbk6 is the ‘sky’.* Pagans when performing ritual com¬ 
munication include a prayer to Sdkd, but do not ofler him Hia, 

prayer with libadon. They said: *He is too far, we must use more accessible 
helpers to protect us and our crops.’ Nor does it help when Muslims say that 
S6k6 hears prayers but only in Arabic. Pagans call Muslims Sbkdiadit ‘wor¬ 
shippers of S6k6’, whilst Muslims call pagans kieiiachi, ‘performers of kitP. 
With the decline of Gunnun, therefore, S&k6 has become supreme God and 

* Everyone had a different account of the poaitioo of Sdfcd under the old rdiime. One old 
Nupc denied that he wai tky-god at alL He laid pagani called the aky idiiwib, ‘the great filter', 
which waa modified to SdJed. Mnalima adopted S6kd, *iky*, for God. The word uacd today for 
•ky ii timi (Ar. /md').'Clouds {naniutMi, he aaid, meant airaply ‘cattle of the aky', now inter¬ 
preted u 'God's cattle'. Another Nupe from a different region said S^d wu only one of the 
gods under Cuonup. Ou^nup sent other M/foi to punish, but Sbkd was not one of them 
(though Sdkdouji, a lesser god, wu). Sdkd was, on the contrary, the beneficent god who sent 
rain. They did net lHa to Sbkd unlike Gupaup who sent good ind bad and needed propitiating. 
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Muslims could employ the name as a synonym for Allah because no cult was 
associated with him. These changes had been going on for some time before 
the Fulbe conquest and it is impossible to know what Gu^nuij cult really was. 
Guonup came to mean little more than ‘cult*, for fusion between spirit-agency 
and’ritual is characteristic. Earth had a power of its own known as Guonun, 
hence all ritual was, and still is, Gunnup. 
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Present-day Mahdl Expectations 

Bbliif in the coming of the Mahdi is stronger in western than in central 
Sudan. The writer first came across it when travelling by the Fuladu on the 
river Gambia. This steamer was so packed with humanity that it provided a 
crosS'Section of every aspect of west Sudan Islam. There a Mandinka trader 
spoke of the belief ofTokolor, Fula, Soninke, and some Mandinka that al-bsjj 
'Umar was a descendant of the khalifa 'Umar ibn al'Khat^&b. Some regard^ 
him as the khalifa himself for th^ have no historical sense. Accounts were 
given of how he was revealed as the Mahdl in Mecca and Madina. They also 
asserted that the Qur'in foretells that an 'Umar would come to restore the true 
religion, but since th^ could not read the Qur’fln they could not show me the 
passage. In Sierra Leone the Mahdl idea is spread by Mandinka, Susu, and 
Fula immigrants and traders, and in parts there was an air of expectancy .When 
he comes all machines will stop working and Western civilization will come to 
an end. The rising under Haidara in 1931 was connected with these beliefs. 

Since the Mahdi myth is based on oral tradition strange ideas appear. To* 
kolor came nearest to Islamic tradition. They say he must be a descendant of 
the Prophet, and therefore white. All black mahdis are impostors. Fourcycles 
will bring history to an end. The first is the Nasariyanu, the dominance of 
Christians: the second that of the Mahdl, the third that of Masi Dajili (al- 
Masll) ad-Dajjil), and the last the reign of'I$a. Other Tokolor mentioned 
jQjQ and MajiljQ (Gog and Magog) rampant on earth, the splitting of the 
moon, the sun rising in the west and setting in the east, and the ascent of the 
Qur'an into the sky. Elsewhere, though the Mahdl was known, there was no 
expectancy. In Northern Nigeria he was formerly linked with a prophecy con¬ 
cerning a Fulani migration to the east, and there is still some interest in the year 
A.H. 1400 (a.d. 1979) associated with the second coming of the prophet *Isl. 
In general, West Africans are very apathetic about the coming of the Mahdl. 
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The Ahtnadiyya: a Modern Islamic Missionary 
Movement 

The history, teiching, snd propEgEods methods of the sect known es the 
AhmEdiyyE is inextricably mterwoven with Western influence and this move¬ 
ment has developed missionary activities which have carried it into British East 
and West Africa. The sect was founded at QldiySn in the Punjab by Mirzl 
Ghullm Ahmad (1839-1908) who claimed to be the promised Messiah and 
Mahdi, and was branded as a heretic and impostor by orthodox Muslims. After 
the death of his successor in 1914 a group associated with Lahore broke away, 
assertirig that Ghulam Ahmad was only a mujaddid or ‘reformer’ and not, os 
he claimed, a prophet after Muhammad, ‘the Seal of the Prophets'. This dissi¬ 
dent group, which called itself the Ahmadiyya Anjuman-i-Ishl‘at-i-Isllm, or 
‘Society for the Propagation of Islam*, claims to be orthodox and has kept out 
of politics. But since the formation of Pakistan the Qadiyinis have become of 
considerable importance in political life. This led to a new orthodox reaction 
and the denial that they arc Muslims. Muhammad Iqbll wrote: ‘Qsdiytoiyyat 
is the name of an organized effort seeking to esublish a separate religious com¬ 
munity built on a prophethood parallel to that of Muhammad* (quoted in Al- 
Furfin, Lahore, October 1953, p. 48)* 

A notable feature of the A^adiyya has been its missionary activity in which 
it has imitated Christian missionary methods, institutions, and terminology. It 
established itself among Indian Muslims on the east coast of Africa and was 
flrst introduced into Nigeria in 1916. The arrival in 1921 ofal-hijj 'Abd ar- 
RahmXn Nayytr, who made the Gold Coast port of Saltpond his headquarters, 
initiated a phase of vigorous propaganada. By 1927 the movement had formed 
forty branches with approximate^ 3,000 adherents in the Colony and Ashanti. 
‘Abd ar-RahmIn also preached in the Yoruba region, where he gained fol¬ 
lowers, and even in Kano and Sokoto, where he was not well received by the 
In 1927 a missionary society was constituted and the movement ex¬ 
panded rapidly amongst Yoruba Muslims, in Gold Coast Colony and Sierra 
Leone. 

The AbmadI missionaries were welcomed when they flrst appeared in Lagos, 
but after they refused to worship behind a non-Ahmadi imam and clerics 
realized that they were regarded as heretics by orthodox Muslims, a reaction 
took place and bitter disputes broke out. At the same time the split in the move¬ 
ment in India led to divisions in West Africa. In 1939 the Khsilfit al-Mas!h of 
Qsdiyln announced that he disowned the Nigerian movement for its rejection 
of the prophethood of Ghullm Abmad, whereupon it altered its constitution 
to sever ^ links with Qldiyln. A section, however, refused to join this 
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separatist movement and called themselves the Sadri Anjuman-i-Ahmadiyya 
Qldiyin, and after a long litigatioD in the courts concerning the ownership of 
Ahmadiyya mosques this party gained the suit. The split was more connected 
with personalities than withdoctrine,and since 1947 the leadenof the twomove- 
ments have been trying to reach agreement, though in fact a third group calling 
itselfthe Muslim Mission Community has split off from the dissident party.Thc 
majority seem prepared to recognize the Khalifat al-Masih of Rabwah (the 
headquarten since the 1947 partition) as their spiritual head, though many, 
end in particular the third group, do not recognize Ghullm Ahmad as the 
Messiah. A new mosque was opened in 1951 by MuljammadZafruUah Khan, 
the Foreign Minister of Pakistan, who is an Aljmad!. The effect of these 
sectarian movements has been to make Lagos, now the headquarters, a picture 
of Islamic confusion with three eWef imams and three Friday mosques. 
Branches have been established in all the important towns of south-western 
Nigeria, but they have had little success in the north where the milamai are 
strongly opposed to them, and the small groups which exist in northern towns 
are mainly composed of southerners. The Ahmadiyya levy the xakit on their 
followers who include a number of wealthy merchants and in consequence have 
considerable funds at their disposal. They take an active part in education, 
maintaining primary schools in many important centres and the Tinubu High 
School at Lagos. Plans arc being made to open Khools for girls. From Nigeria 
Aljmadl influence has spread into E>ahomey. 

The Ahmadiyya progressed more rapidly in the Gold Coast, now Ghana 
(where they claimed a membership of 23,572, including children, in 1948), 
than in Nigeria. It is strongest in Saltpond region where a number of Fanti 
have been converted and individuals of the holul class in the Colony have 
joined. In Ashanti only a few individuals and one small village claim to be 
AhmadI, but they maintain a secondary school at Kuraasi with Pakistani 
teachers on the staff. Other schools are maintained at Saltpond, Ekrawfo, and 
other places. In the Northern Territories there is a centre at Wa where the 
chief is an AhmadI (sec J. N. D. Anderson, Islamie Law in Africa, pp. 264-d). 
In Sierra Leone, where they are gradually gaining adherents, they maintain 
schools in Freetown and in the Protectorate at Bo (their headquarters), Mag- 
buraka, Rokofor, and a few smaller villages. One Sierra I^nean is at Rabwah 
on a six-year course of training. There are a few Ahmadls in the Gambia, but 
no missionaries since the *ulama, fearing their divisive influence, prevailed upon 

the administration to refuse applications for their entry (1956). 

The Ahmadiyya differs from all previous Islamic action on Africa in that it 
was a maritime importation into the forest region, and that meant an entir^ 
different non-African Islamic tradition. By its very nature it brought a sectarian 
conflict into the West African Islamic world because its whole attitude is so 
different from the basic assumptions and patterns of esublished Islamic society. 
One effect has been to stimulate interest in liberal Islam, particularly among 
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the educated in British territories, and to cause controversy in Muslim circl«. 
Many of the old school react against the liberals as strongly as against the main 
group holding the heresy concerning the prophetship of Ahmad, because of 
practices such as permitting women to enter mosques and pray behind men 
and allowing the bride to be present at her wedding to give her consent. The 
founder and his successors have always claimed power to inaugurate new legis¬ 
lation, and though the Pakistani leaders who control the movement tend to 
follow the Hanafi madkhah, minor differences in prayer ritual and the like all 
cause controversy with Milikis. Ahmadis tend to form a special community, 
clearly differentiated from other Muslims, folly open for the reception of new 
membeis, but opposed to their daughters marrying non-Abmadl^ Muslims. 
Orthodox Muslims also react against its Western methods, for iw African 
leaders are imbued with the same spirit, social welfare and educational pro¬ 
grammes, method of propaganda and arguments as the Pakistani missionaries. 
Consequently the Ahmadiyya attracts individuals of the iv^lui class, but leaves 
the orthodox cold. They work mainly in the British territorit^ as much be¬ 
cause of language, for their medium of propaganda is English, as because 
the French authorities are suspicious and restrictive. Politically the Ahmadij^a 
have a tradition of supporting the established authority upon whose neutrality 
their very existence has at times depended. In West Africa they have not 
allied themselves with the aims of any party and leave their members to follow 
their own inclinations. 
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GLOSSARY-INDEX OF ARABIC AND 
AFRICAN TERMS 


AUrtviathnt 


Ar 

Arabic 

N 

Nope 

Soninke 

Berb 

Berber 

$ 

Dy 

Dyula 

Song 

Songhay 

Fr 

French 

Tam 

Tamaht49 

Ful 

Fulfulde (and Tokolor) 

Te 

Temne 

H 

Hausa 

Teda 

Teda 

K 

Kanuri 

Tok 

Tokolor 

M 

Mande (Mandinka, Bambara, and 

Y 

Yoruba 

Me 

Dyula) 

Mende 

W 

Wolof 


MiU (Ar). C«inel<reirinf nom»di« Arab 
tribe*, 17. 

'»U mamJoia (Ar). PurcluKd alave, 134. 

(Ar). Slave born in the house, 134. 

Ab^rt. Haul* term for nomadic Fuibe, 1x0. 

e-derv MUMr (Te). Ancestor house, 35, 104. 

We (Ar). Cuitomary law, 147, 148 n. 

tdkdn (Ar). The call to praw, 71, 157. 

4/rBi^(Te). Ancestors, IBi. 

^e). A women's dancinf society, 
partially secret, too n. 

A^madijy*. An Isumic messianic sect, 
172 n., 2ion., 123, 230-x. 

Aijm (Me). Heaven. (Ar 35 n., 

5 *' 

«/i/(H). Deed; e/iba MJ/eat, a spell to harm, 
116. 

'ajawH, 'ajamijya (Ar). Outlandish, the term 
employed for vernacular texts written in 
Arabic chancters, 84. 

AjanSii (Y). Qur*lQ reciter, co>interpreter, 
72. 

Ajarrttmjya, aU, A popular manual of 
Arabic grammar, 82. 

a-kmika (Te). Witch's bag, ti8. 

aJa/Mka (Y). The cleric {alfa) in his functioo 
as diviner, X20. 

alfa (W. Sudan). A cleric, 68, 72, 73, 82, 
112, 157, 163. 

alifa (Ar kkatifa). Title of the chief of 
ICanenv, representative of the aui of 
Bomu, 152. 

Alijana (N). Heaven, 57. 

aUili (H, Song). Judge, Ar. 73, 

148 n., 175. 

alkurdu (H). Pea*case, 70. 

ali^kka (H). A voluminous gown, 173. 

Ahik (Ar). God. 37, 38, 5t, 52, 53 n., 60, 
74,100, 227-8. 

AUik manjfo (Khuonke). God's bride, 
marriage te a cleric by gifting the bride, 
170 n. 


alh (H), ahoa (W), taalti (Me), toalafa (M), 
(Y). Writing tablet, from Ar. 
latak, 81 n. 

allovta (H, from Ar. al’wv^. Ablution, 84. 
allua (W. Guinea). Writing tablet, 161 n. 
almCprt (H, Ar al-mukajir). An itinerant 
Qur'ln student, 160 o. 
atmdmi (Ar al-irndm) : west Sudan, (1) leader 
in prayer; (2) politico-religious nmd of a 
Muslim community, 69, 71,73, 79, t2i, 
145, 146,150, 156, 1650., 207, 208. 
almania (Te). A dancing society, 109 0. 
aiwer^^). Bride, 172. 
amarijan iaka (H). Mock bride, 173. 
amanakdl (Tam). Chief of a T^tareg federa¬ 
tion, ti. 

aatTr al^mu'iiunta (Ar). Leader of the be¬ 
lievers, 143. 

amlru m^al (Ful). State herd-chief, 186. 
an bate (Te). Prayer-enclosure, 35. 
an^i (H). Priest of a b 9 ri cult. III. 
analla (Tam). Henna, 198 n. 
amianeki ((Q. The state of being a bride¬ 
groom, 173. 

sji^ (H). Bridegro^, 173. 

M/SNif (Y). Evil spiriu (Ar aUjinn), 36. 
aifka^ka (Te). Loeker; a-ka^ka ‘to 
lo^ the farm* against marauders, 114. 
aijjjatm (Te). Life, 58 n. 

'Sqila (At). The range of kinship of those 
responsible for the £ya or blood-wit, 152. 
'aqtaa (Ar). Eighth-day naming ceremony 
curacterised by the sacrifice of an ex¬ 
piatory offering, 154-7. 
ara (Y). The physical b^y, 57 n. 

A'rdf aU (Ar). The partition between 
huven and 59. 
aramat (Tam). The Great Feast, 80 a. 
afbi (Teda). Clan, 1300. 

Arma (Song). Name by which the de- 
scend^ts fA the Andalusian and Moroc¬ 
can musketeers (Ar rdmin, pL rvMd/, 
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ibarpihootcr) who conquered SoKighay in 
1591 arecaUedt 15-16.136,1630. 
artia, asna, inat, uma (H), Pipnt "> Lat. 
fitgaiii\eAmJuH twt ii«ma, 'fanninf it the 
papnt' occupation’, t6, 39, 51. 
anwitt (Y). Megaphonitt at Qur'in ioter- 
pretadont, jx. 

(Sufu and Te). Heaven ] Ar 
5 *- 

MtrkstH (Tam). Claat groupingt among 
Tuareg, li. 

*AtASr4{Ar). The tenth day of Mu^arram, 
74, 76-77. So, 159. 

atkijfs. Dynaatic title of ruleri of Songhay 
from 1493 to 1591, 24, 26, 28, 74 n., 
ii6n., 137n., 140, 144. 15: n. 
tfiAtaie (Ar). To lubmit to, become a Mut- 
lim. 48, (50 n.)« 

oureM/dJh (H). Veranda marriage, 169 n. 
auran Jin (H). A fized^term marriage, 
x68. 

anrnn kiun ware (H), 175 n., tee tnfJlL 
nnran kSme (H). Remarriage to a former 
wife after the triple divorce, 175 n. 
onran hull* (H). Marriage with complete 
wife tccluiion, 169. 

eartfft DM/e/C (H). Traveller’t marriage, 169. 
aurnn taJnka (H). Gift marriage to a cleric, 
170 n. 

surtui tvnna (H). Mutlim cooiort marriage, 
167. 

auran wanrt (H). A Azed'term marriage, 
169 n. 

ntiran uuni«r«(H}. Kinthipmarriage, 1650. 
eaid, dewe. Lrft bank of Niger and country 
on the left bank, 16. 

ft(rf(Y}. Fait 'prayer of the faat', 

79 - 

aaaiay. Saharan aalt caravan. The Bilma- 
Air-Hauu caravan it called 213. 

AtMv/Sd (Fr AnaettdJ). Etttem part of the 
Sudaneae Sahara, north of the Niger 
buckle, 2, to n., 94. 

'AmrJ’r/(Ar). The angel of death, 55 n., 59. 
aummi (H). Fatt (Ar af^/avm), 78) wa/an 
amimi, 'the moon of the fut', Ramadio, 
78 n. 

dauqt (N). Fatt (Ar aj-fanm), e/ttoa dntp, 
^t month, 78. 

kakaUw (Y), ‘the father who haa the 
tecret’, a priett of Ifa, the Yoruba oracular 
deity, 120. 

dedWb (W), Agriculturalist clast, 136 n. 
io/r al^mdJ (Ar). In Islamic states the public 
treasury, 175. 

BakJu’ijja Jarttfa, deriving from Ahmad al* 

Bakkl 1 (d. 1 504). 96 . 97 - 
hiking (N]^ Twin spirit, 104} gka ki- 
kimha, twin cult, 104 n., 105. 


(Ful). ’Black’, negroid Fulbe, 12. 
kaivltri (H). A basin-shaped hide drum, 
96. 

dtfj^e(Song}. Male trade-slave, 1340. 
io5«(Son^. Pool} A/ruto dejgw,’entering 
tM pool’ M circumcision) Aopgw sefe, the 
collwtive (hut) circumciMon, 163. 
ba^ira (Ar). Cattle-rearing Arab tribes, 
17, 185, t86. 

Barikra (sing. Barkari). Name applied to 
Nubians in Egypt, 85 n. 
karaka (Ar). (i) Blessing, (2} divine power, 
66, 82n., 89,111-12; i-kAr'ka (M), 
’thank you', i r2) owe ^gi karkt n^oki, 
he potsettes power, 112}« karkini (Tok), 
be emanates power, 112. 

MrdM (N). Trade gin, 199. 
kari (Sw|0* mount, used of a person 

postested by a spirit {Mt), 111 n. 
Atfr/(Susu). Spirit, 183. 

Atfr*diU(Araod Persian). In Islamic eschato¬ 
logy 'an intervening state (Ad'rf, ’barrier’) 
between death and the Day of Judgement' 
(BaidIwT on xiii. 100), Hades, 60. 
katmalia (Ar). Saying 'In dte name of Cod’ 
(dimufil/A/), 220. 

Mwa, p(. (H). Trade slav^ 133-4. 

kiwa gandu (H). Tribute paid in the form of 
slaves, 134. 

■*A#/h (Ful, Tok). Theshadow-soul, 60-61, 
118 n., 180 n. 

kid'a (Ar). Innovation, new ideas and prac¬ 
tices contrary to tlw rtisM of the Propiset, 
83, 900. 

ki 44 n, ling. (Ar). The Whites; in 

Mauritania: the Moors, 1, 10, 31. 
ki^ (H). The forty (hundred) days'tecluiion 
of a woman after childbirth, 158. 

Biiid aUBt^in (Ar). Land of the Whites, 1. 
BiUdai^SBddn (Ar). Land of the Blacks, x. 
kiltdya, pi. (Tok, Ful). Mspeian, 

counter-witch practirioner, x 19; vh^dtkt 
ha vik^, 'those who write arc magicians’, 

BumluAJ (Ar). 'In the name of Cod', 
uttered by Muslims before any under¬ 
taking; by pagans as sn exclamation, 34. 
AjcAf(N). M^icine-man, 112, 115. 
kska, pL kskdytijki). Medicine-men, 38, 59, 
1x5. 

keli, keri (M). Material abode of a spirit, 
object consecrated to a spirit, symbol, 
•ItVf 37 i < 04 t 107, X08, 1X2} kSli-tSm, 
'fetish laerifioe’, 75; ktli-tigi, guardian of 
a ktJi, 107; one allowed to sacri¬ 

fice at a k$]i, 107. 

koh-ku (M). 'Washing the hand* circum¬ 
cision, 162. 

kando or tandt (W. Guinea). Women's 
mystery society, X09 and a. 
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h9»lt kyth« (SoD^. ‘Shiving the head', same 
for w etghth-^ay ntooing, 157. 

(^)< kSiJjv (M). Amulet buried in 
the foundation! of a bouae, 114. 

htri. Hauta pot»e«aivc apirit cultijrA ha* 
bSri, ‘the tpirit haa Rkountcd',7« tauka, 'It 
haa diamounted, i$, 4I-44, 59, 63, 92, 
103, 107, 109-11, 178} hiri the 

ktri community, 111; (m.), 'yar‘ (fA 

'yam kOri (pi.) initiate! into the eult, 38, 
39a., Ill, 115. 

Stnn’em, a. tooror^ Nomadic cattle 
Fulbe of central Sudan, 11 n. 

bu^ar kai (H). The bride'i unveiling, 173. 

Miji or ka-kuit (H). A cleric who pracriiea 
magic, 117. 

Mm (H). Ablution jug, 70. 

Ms0 (H). UndreaiM goatakin prayer rug, 
69. 

kjia (Song). Soul, ahadow, double, of a 
paternal anceator, the ‘peraonality* which 
entera the body at the aeventh-day naming 
ceremony, 51 n., 60, iff. 

tkatki^ tkamhi^ pL tkanhmma (H from Ar 
$aMi). Rotary, yj to tell bead!( 

93 

tki^i (N). Medicine, iia{ tkigki jimeki^ 
medieinc'irun, 1151 tkij^ dMi, chief 
medidne>man, 1151 imdjiif cki[kit bad 
medicine, 115. 

tkiySwa (H). Grata, 59 n. 

cAwArNdtatf, iing.M-cAffc 4 r«/(H}. Oomeitic 
ilavci (Pul dtrjHJ/e), 13 3. 

(fa, pL 4 iya (H). (1) Son, (x) a freeborn per- 
too. 133. 

dakan (Ful, Tok). All the technique* of 
magic to harm, 113. 

dakkdra (Ar). Magic*makiog, apdUbinding, 
113. 

daiia ndangara (S). Revocable repudiation, 
174 * 

4a^a (Ar), layya, Idkiya (H), UiAa (Ful). 
Sacrinoe, the Great Featt, So 0. 

4dki (H). A but, houtei 4dkin /sdfi, fetitfa 
hut, 39 n. 

da-la (M). Addreiting a.o.; da-la siai, ad* 
dreating the anceatora with libation, 7$ o. 

DalS’il al-Kkairit (Ar). The Prooft of the 
Excellence*’, a well-known poem in 
honour of the Prophet written by Abd 
'Abdalllh M. b. Sulaimin al-JaiQII (d. 
A.». 1464), 53, 78. 

damal. Title of the ruler of the Wolof atate 
ofKajor, 130 a. 

4 am mai-iat^, (fee mtipni (I^. Seller of the 
materialt for making mMicines, 45. 

Daral-kark{Ax). Land of warfare, a country 
where the edict* of Itlam have not yet 
been promulgated, 33. 
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Ddr e/-/r/dM (Ar). Land of Itlam, a country 
where the edict! of Itlam are promulgated, 

da}}\H). Night, 76. 
da tiri (M). See siri. 

4 aitri (H). ‘A tying-up*, employed in names 
for protective chirms, x 15. 

4 auriH aure (H). The Islamic marriage-con- 
tract ceremony, 17 a. 

da'xita (Ar). ‘Invocation*, employed gener¬ 
ally for the lawful tyatem of tpdl-binding 
and incantation, u opposed to (sor¬ 
cery) and kakJma (divination), but in the 
Sudanese Sibil it is often equivalent to 
da'a '«/«, e.g. Song addawa, 'a curie’, 
ti6n. 

defitrt Jt/krt k^i (Ful). Book! of dresm in¬ 
terpretation, I2X n. 

dtrdi, Teda chief (Tibetti)i maina among 
western Tcda, 11. 

dkikr (Ar). Remembering, technical term 
for the ritual 'mentioning' of the frater- 
nitiei (farup), 92 n,, 93-94, 96, 99-100, 
toi n., 123. 

dkikr al-ataoJt (Ar). The daily oflicc of a 
farija, 96, 99-tOO. 

dlmi/e, fd. rimaykt (Ful, Tok). Household 
lUve, inalienable serf, 1330., 134. 
diya (Ar). Blood wit, 152. 
dM/, pi. dawiki (H). Horae, the term used 
for one 'mounted* by an rxhr, 111 n. 
oS-aiM (M). 'The Great Day*, an earth 
festival a amaki di, the Prophet's birth¬ 
day, 76 n., 78 n. 

domu^er (W). Noble class by the masculine 
hliatien, 136 n. 

dit'i (Ar). Invocation, prayer, 711 dduvta 
(Nh 105, 116 n. 

dtia (H). Divination ( mai-duka, diviner, 
120. 

duyu (M). Lind, csp. that of a village, xo6. 
duiu da tiri (M). Territorial ipirits, xox, 
103, 106. 

ifaMii (Ar). Sorghum, 1S7. 
dungaU aatrH (^. Divorce by mutual con¬ 
sent, 174. 

dura (Ar). Small millet or Penmaetum, 
187. 

ftya (M.) Physical life, spirit,double, 58-59. 
d^u (Song). Striking the ground with ■ 
stick on the thirteenth day of the dreum- 
daion retreat, 163. 
dySka M Ar makit, 146. 

^4m-Mr(W). Freemen, 136 n. 
dfamgal (Ful, Tok). A bead tax paid by Mrfs 
to their nuster, 133 n. 
dyatmi-iSr (yi). Serfs, 136 n. 
dyamm (M). Clan name, 130. 
dyamgunl(T'ol). Reading, 8t, 161. 
dyara {M). A Mandc colt, 107. 
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djtfm or ^piere (Ful, Tpk). Tax pid by 
icifi to tbeir miter, 133 a. 
djfidi ^M). Child (oSr) of the water (ifyd), a 
ipirit, tten. 

dfidl hiatip (M). Chief of the cult of the 
water ipirit, 1 to a. 

djinpr (Som). To pray, prayer, reiifiout 
fativai, moo^ue; aSrebto 

the 'Aabfiri, 76 a. j almuda ^iagtr. Pro* 
pbec’i Wthday, ySti,; icttmt dj^nrer, 
twcnty'ierenth oi|fat of Ram^io (de> 
leent of the (2^r'ln), 78; ftrwu ^ngtr, 
'feitiral of the open mouth’, 79 a.} tyihi 
w, ‘ram festival', i.e. the Great Festi* 
ral, 90 n. 

^‘tip (fl), (Bom). Muter of the 
water, intermediary between people 
and thewaterHpiric(/2r9), 106. 

(M). Spirit of aa iaitiatoiy 
cult, muk, altar, or other ekjecC coaae* 
crated to the spirit, 104. 
dyi^ rff (M)- A trade slave, 1341).; M 
Udm, law re|uUtiaf slaves, 147 { dyd~mU~ 
adt, ‘ffluitei^ slaves’, the first month of 
the year, yfi a. 
dyoagoh (SMf). See 178-9. 
djala (M). Trader, 14, 193. 

tia (N.). Strinfs of shdU used in diviniaf { 
tiaUeki, rdorerif, diviner; re to 
divine with shells (xe, to divine), tao. 
iMii (N). Prayer with libation (ancestral 
spirit eult), 103. 
fA(N). Day. 

tjt’fi aydykwS. ‘Day of the bride’s recep* 
tion', t^ first part of the marriife eere> 
raooial, tyz n. 

*/» irpne. Day of Resurrection, 57 n. 

1/9 kiyUata. Day of Reinrroctioa, 57 n. 
e/e MMiM. Day of the Brink or Brim, 57 n. 
tft rdlr/pe. Day of Jud|ement, 57 a. 
t/oydvtitua dm^. Day of t^ bride's ap* 
pearance, 172 a. 

tf 9 MffMMfS. The Lut Day, 57 n. 
ifi (N). Offerinf, sacrifice {ytm, com, dec.) 
to spirits, 105 n. 

Awit^-spiril}i»y«’/a,witchcraft} 
ritri/, a witch (fern.); 56 n., itgn. 

(^‘ A cord used for divininf, 

txo. 

*P (N). Beer made from fubea com, 
199. 

rfi iwttop (N). Spirit of the watering-place, 
104. 

ikm (N). The next world, 56 n., <7, 18a. 

(N). Corpse, S7- 
rw*(Yl Life, spirit, 57 a. 

(N). 'Entering the coaipound’, the 
taking of the bride to her hoibMd'i house, 
17a n. I 
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Mf«(N). HeU, 57. 
tayav^ (N). Blood sacrifice to 
rjpietodM, place of ofTering, attar, 105.' 
iM (N). (1) The soul, personality, of a man, 
S^S7i 8 j, 117XL, ir8n.} (a) a witch 
Ipirit, jfi n., 117 n.} hAMi, one possessed 
of an iMy ity, ti8. 

tttu (N). Title of the head of the Nupr state, 
73 “•» 77. 90- 

rM AalA (N). Calabash dedicated to the 
pouring of libations for ancestors, 105. 
rod dda^ (N). Kinship money, one of the 
marrisge payiemts, 167 n. 
rtorf eji^ (N). Greeting gift, sealing the 
betrothal, 1670. 

noi puada (N). Help money, s marriage 
payment to the bride's mother, 167 n. 
niiyAaidS (N). The bride-price, 167 n. 

fidaffl). Chicfscompounderasiembly-but, 
h- 

Fi 4 iliyya. A fartM in the Qldirl tradition, 
founded by Muhammad al-Fi^il (d. 1869), 
93. ?4-95- 

J*J*rat (K). Presents msde by the bride’s 
family to the bridegroom, 168. 

/dgyln ydgti (Serer). Anceatral and nature 
tpirita, 54 a. 5 j»*f/dip/, human inter¬ 
mediaries with spirits, 54 n. 
falamga (^g). The elected chief of a dr- 
cumdsion acheol, 163. 

/rmti (Fut). Legal studies, 81-82. 

/rpM, ^/uqaAd' (Ar). Jurisconsult, fi8 n., 
<9. *35. >43. *48 a- 

Fin (Bamb). Self-created high-Cod, God 
of the water, orpniter of worid, 58, 
106, to8 a. 
faiiA (Ar). Anaulment of a marriap or 
other contract, 175. 

fatahoa (H). Attrition which manifesu 
itself from the blood of one who hu been 
killed, 59, 60. 
fataaiki (f^. Bnll-roerer, 39. 

Fiti^[Ai). Opening chapter of the Qur’in, 
47, nfin., 157, i6r, 172, 194. 

FitiAa S (M). To conclude a contract by 
the repetition of the Fitiha, >940. 

fataod (At). The formal opinion of a wiuftt, 
248. 

fifivp (N). The 'shadow' toul of all living 
thinp, 56-57, 2 t8. 

fiatditapl (Ful). The joining of lettera, 82, 
161. 

/nip/(Fol). Qur’inic exegesis, 82-82. 
fita ^'idi (S^g). Book of divination, 

122 XL 

fitidadu (Tok). Vital force, 60-61, 

/o^ (Ful, Tok). Atrained/iprt}/«A(M), 
69, 70, 22t o., i8x. 

Ftudata pda (tt). House (settled) Fulani, 
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nevr Hauia in culture; FttUnin %aur€ (H). 
FuUni ruling cU**, 1311. 

Juru,futu (M). Marriage^ \66\/uni-i* JS, 
'day of the treat marriate', the annual 
fettival of marriatea, 171; fyru’fl, 
'marriage thing*, the dowry provided by 
the haned, 166; Juru tara^ the lalacnie 
marriage payment within the fam adego, 
'marriage priee', l66:/iini kfo ta, to con* 
elude the marriage contract, 166. 


la-Uhi (Song). 'Black body', deacendant of 
ilavee, cap. from fourth generation, 1340., 
i}6. 

la-karl (Song). 'White body*, deacendanta 
of white Saharana and Moroceana, 136. 
g*d»(N). Witch, ii8n. 
lafaka (N). Clerie'l book bag, 70. 
Gajtrl-mai‘iak4 (H). 'Dwarf of the bow', 
a aptrit of the buah, alao called Kauji, 
MaharUn>darc, Gej(r6-cnai*dawa, aad 
Sahara, 195. 

g« 7 y/{Fu!). Compound, 1650. 
gdau H/d Am (N). LIl 'The law of the land', 
i.e. cuatomary taw, 148 n. 
giW tyd memodu (N). lalamic law, 148 n. 
Gdtu. South'Saharan Soninkeatate,;. 750- 
iai5. J. 3*. *95* . . . 

gandu (H). Capitation tax (Atjia/a), 134, 


H7‘ 

g*M (Tam, K, Tcda), gaat (H), gama (W). 

Tlu Propbet'a birthday, 78. 
ga^ma-t (Suau). Men'a myatery aociety, 
109. 

gdra (H). A bride'a dowry, 167. 
garata (Song). Smith and ahoemaker eaate 
among the Zerma, 136. 
gargatta^ (Ful, Tok). Leather-workera, 
* 37 * 

garmi (W). Ruling clua by pure utenne 
filiation, 136 n. 

g«iibj*« (H). Truth (Ar ^plpe), 84. 
gew/e, pi. etof^r (Tok). Cute group of 
griota, 1360. 

gdo (N). To lubanit; u>epdg6e, hehaatubmit* 
ted, been converted; Mgde, a convert, 48. 
gda bkUmha (N). Twin*cule, <04. 
gdoAo (N). A cord uaed in divining, jxo. 
gdepgdee/ (Te). A men’a aociety, 109 n. 
gkd’ia (M). 'Horn' containing an amulet, 
114. 

g««v/(W). Cutegroupaofbarda, 136. 
prka (H). To put a pot on the fire for cook* 
ing, to initiate into the hdri cult, 111. 
gkajar (Maur. Ar). Tribute levied for ac¬ 
cording protection {kkufdra ia alao vied). 


* 35 - 

Ghuifjja. A email Mooriab (ar^a deriving 
from Muhammad aUAgh^af (d. i860). 


9f-95- 
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gha] (Ar). The complete ablution, ax6. 
pda (H). Compound; pdan adji^ a pagan 
aanctuary, 39. 

god^tewgr (N from H). 'Small thanka'; god/* 
tveie, 'great thanka', part of the marriage 
paymentf, 1670. 

gdd'j’o (H). 'Mare', woman whom the aptrit 
has 'mounted* during the Mr/ ritea 
(Afldw in Nilotic Sudan), tun. 
gogp (N). Interpreter, megaphoniat (Ar 
wtahalUgk), 7a, 77. 

priat (Fr. For conjectural derivation lee 
p. 136,0. t). Praiae-ainger-genealogiit of 
cute itatua, 31, 102 n,, 136, 137, 155, 
109. 

gvmia (H). A porridge made of pounded 
millet, used at namingi, funcnli, and ex¬ 
piatory oSieringa, 1570., tSa. 
gwei/ (H). Fetiih, aaerM tree or place; place 
where hSri performaneet are held, 39 n. 
Gafnap (N). A Nupe ritual and cult, 51, 
105,119, a»7“8. 

gariM (Song). Right bank of the Niger, in¬ 
terior of the Niger buckle, to. 
gyaiirt (Song). Cute of griota, 136. 

Ad^, ting. Jkd^a (Ful). Name applied by 
Pulbe to indigenoui inhabiCanti. 
ka^diu (Ar). The cuatody of children after 
divorce or death, 176. 
kaddjd(At). Smith-caste, 137 n. 
dtadlth (Ar). Tradition about the Prophet, 
79, 82, t6i. 

(Ar). A congreptional dhikr gather- 
ing, 93. 

^dfipiyya. A branch of the Tijlniyya /cr/pa, 
9 ®. 97 - 

kailala (Ar). Repetition of the phrase, 'there 
is no god but Cod', too. 

(uddl (Ar). Lie 'that which it loosed', law¬ 
ful (u opp. to kardm), 50, 6^7, 113. 
Ae/r/,/o-(Me). Medidne;d«/rau/,sneidicioe* 
rrun, 35,112. 

da/'^/drrn (Tok). Pnllr-tpeakera, 13 a. 
tfamdligja. farlya founded by ^amlhu 
*lUh b. Muhammad (1886-1943), 94,99. 
f^anafyjfa audkkak. The ichool ^ Uw 
deriving from AbO H*iilf*t 82, 232. 
kardm (Ar). That which ii sacred, that 
which is prohibited, 50, 66-67, ^ > 3* < 74- 
kariin aOara (H). Invocation thooling with 
needles, 117. 

karktn katka (H). A form of invocation 
abooting, 117. 

^arrdttat *iAg. ftarfdnt (Moorish Arabic); 
ikaaoartn (Tam). Free men of inferior 
status; in the oasu it means black culti¬ 
vator, ion., 136. 

kdti (N, from Ar kkdtim). Geomancy, 
divinatioo in sand (Ar 4 a'k «r-rnw 7 ), 120. 
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haumtt kaatmt (Soitf). Fast DMotb, 75 a. 
Haasa (Son^. Left bank of the Niger, t6 a. 

(log. ba-kauiMt (H). Hausa, 16. 
}}»v *4 (Fr H<^h). The wntem part of the 
Sudaneae Sahara from Tagant to Ttm- 
buktu, X, to n., 90, t j 6 . 
ieaJu, pi. hni (Ful). Wind, used by settled 
central Sudan Fulani for spirit possession, 
no n. 

knu (Seng). Wind, employed at synonym 
for the 'doubles' of poesetsive spirits 
(Aoil),54B. 

^yid(Ar). Amulet, 115. 
kinJt or inJt (Ful). The personal Islamic 
name, n. 

(At). Hesuia, 1980. 
kitiai (Mng). To have mercy on (Ar 
85. 

^/v(Ar}. An amulet, 115. 

^nk, pi. akwOk (Ar). (i) One of the 60 
sections into whkdi the {^ur'ln is divided 
for recitation purposes, (x) a prayer or 
litany of a religious order, 79, 80 n., 159, 
160. 

kolt (Song). Invisible personalised corporeal 
spirits, 54 n., 55, non. 

Aoffceo/(Me). Witch, 118. 

^r/(Me). Wiieh'Spirit, 118. 
kerto (Song). Slave of 6rtt generation, 134 n. 
fruiut (Ar). North African term for re* 
ligioui endowments and family trusts 
(Jsewbere tonf/), 74. 
fmkm (Ar). A judgement given by a 
148 n. 

kwn^i (Song). Vital force, 60. 

^vniM (Ar). Dues paid by tributaries to 
Moorish warrior tribea, 136. 


iJ, ida (Berb). Grandfather. Employed in 
tribal names, e.g. Ida-w*'Att, 97, 98. 

'U (Ar). Festival day, 79, 80, 1x4, iSo, 
xi7n. 

Vd or aUkaitr (Ar). The 

festival of the aacrihee, toth ObO ’l*hijjsi 
7 t, 80. 

'id al-fifr or aU'td (Ar). The 

festival following the fut of Rama^in, 71, 
7 »«*. 79 > 

*idda (Ar). The period of probation incum* 
bent upon a woman after divorce or the 
death of her husband during which ahe 
may not remarry, 41, t68, 174, 173, 
182-3. 

ahMe (Song). Marriage {kh») wealth, 
168. 

r/ftr, pi. igiwtm. Caste group of bards among 
the Moors, 13d. 

ijmd' (Ar). The consesuus of the Islamic 
oommunity, in practice the agreement of 
the leading jurists, 1480. 


ijtikdd (Ar). Independent elucidation of 
seme point of law based on the recognised 
ufSlaJ’Jl^ 148 n. 

ikkvfdn (Ar). 'Brethren' of a religious order, 
97 - 

ikJdM, ling, akh' (Tim). Negro serfs, former 
slaves of the 'Tuareg, 11. 

Vlw (Ar). Knowledge, (n) occult, xi3n.) 
(d) legal, 81. 

'iim al-kaldm (Ar). Scholastic theology, 
49 - 

’ilm at-fa'kh- (Ar). Divination through 
dreams, 1x2-3. 

fmim (Ar). Leader of ritual prayer, political 
head of an lalamic community, 69,70, 71, 
73. 74 n-i 77 . 79. 80,81, ixi, 134,119, 
* 4 >» H 3 . « 4 S. *50. >S 5 . *79. »»». 
aio n., X31. 

imikad, sing, amfkid (Tam). Vasaala of a 
noble Tuareg tribe, ti, t68. 
n«wier(Tun). Nobles, 11. 
mitiimn (s. anttUm). Clerical clans, clerics, 
among Tuareg, 11, do. 

Inna (H). 'Mother* or all the itkdki who 
appears as a Fulani woman, i8x n. 
miTBia (H). Shadow, 39. 
hka, pi. itiski (H). Wfld, etp. the harmst* 
tan, used for spirit influences, 54, 55, 59, 
do, d3, Ttt, 190. 

i%dyiii{Y). The Islamk legal marriage;/id, 
state of being ticd{/M, the Islamic ladiif 
(hride*priee m, «wo*/iZrffe), 120, idS. 
Jtrdpl (Ar). The angel who sounds the 
resurrection trumpet, 5d n. 
iuiikfar (Ar). Repetition {dkikr) of the 
phrase aitagkfiru ‘Ildka, ‘I ask pardon of 
God', 9d, 100. 

ittiJtkkra (Ar). ‘Asking favour' of heaven, 
divination by the use of the rosary, 
cowries, bits of wood; divination through 
dreams, 1x3. 

Mi/ifi’ (Ar). Ritual prayer for rain. It in¬ 
volves communal prayer on the 'Id 
ground with recital of tkrai ad-Du]>I and 
ash'Shams. The chief oflers a sheep for 
sserifice and processions of children are 
utodated, 189 n. 

itujdp(Y). Untying thecontact, Le. 
divorce, id8. 

(Son^. Tide of rulers of Songhay until 
replaced by the i7 in txyj, 139. 

Jakarta. E^opisn Muslims, 85 n. 
jakr (Ar). The right of nutrimonial re- 
staioc accorded to the father or his 
executor, id4-5, 171 n. 
jakannam (Ar). Hell, 35 n., 58. 
jdkileki (H). The pagan way of life, 154- 
jallika (Ar cent and esse. Sudan). Mer¬ 
chant class, 18. 
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jami'a (Ar). Council of dden, village 
ammbfy, 139. 

am^a alkidirivia, ung. ia-iidiri (H). The 
Qidirijrjra eoDgregation. 92,96. 

jimi' (Ar). The great moaque where the 
Friday prayer ia celebrated, 71, 74 n., 98, 
141, 141, 192,2140. 

yan Gari (H). *The Red City', the abode of 
the apiritt in yan ^ata, 'the Red Country’, 
60. 

Jaagalt (Ful, H). Tax on cattle, 147. 

jarirdu (Ful). Wonaen'a prayer encloaure, 
74- 

Jdrijfa (Ar). Female alave, t68. 

jawMarat ai-kami! (Ar). 'The eiaenee of 
perfection', a llJSnl prayer, 94, 99, 100. 

yikrrt, yahra'U (Ar). Gabriel, the angel of 
revelation, 35 n., 39. 

jtfi (li). 'Pole', forked atick at entrance 
or aacred tree in a compound particularly 
aaaociated with kvrty 'male hyena’, aon 
of Inna, 'Mother' of all the kori apirita, 
39, 182 n. 

jihad (Ar). Religioua war to spread domun 
oflalam, 12,13,23,26,29,47,86,92,94, 
122, 132, 14c, 142,143,147 n., 184. 

(N). Gcomancy, J20. 

jinn (Ar). Tcrreatrialapirita formed of air and 

35> S»» 54-5S» 7*. *«3» ”4. ”5. 
1230., 133, 139, 198$ Yoniba anjinu, 
aUjaiKy 36} Oyuia ^riie, 34 o.{ Songhay 
djimy 30 Nupe kUjinuy 55 n., 104. 

/V«e (Ar). Poll-tax, 39, 147. 

jaldi, pi. yff/de (Ful). A Muslim; yfl//r4r, 
moaque, from j 0 id 4 , to perform ritual 

f rayer, 30, jl^jOldi lamajt, the Leaser 
eatival, 790., tzin.\jtldi laikay the 
Festival of Saerifiee, 80 Ti.\jald 3 dankiri, 
the Festival of Sacrifice, 80 n., 121 n. 
juaAui (Me). Sin{ yvaadtuNw, tinner (Ar 
dhani)y 33 n. 

jBya kai (H). ‘Turning the back', last feaat 
of the old year, 76. 

kae/ula (K). A claaa of offidala of servile 
statui in the state of Bomu, 133. 
ka^aiia (H). To acknowledge the divine 
unity, 83. 

kafd'a (Ar). Marriage equality regularioot, 
163. 

ka/ty kajS (H). Charms buried in ground to 
protect compound or village, 39. 
kaffdra (Ar). Expiatory sacrifiM or work, 
75- 

kdJSr (Ar). Unbeliever, infidel, 64, 142, 
163 n. 

kamkun kaka or kandun ido (H). Evil eye, 
117. 

<lejt gida (H). Lit. 'head of the house', the 
fantuly totem, 67, 131, 132 n. 


karamcioy karamoio (M). A cleric. Com* 
pound of kara (Ar ^a’ts, read) and M 
atai^ 'person', 68, 78, 82,103, 122, 136, 
t6i, 190. 

karatufijiftki (N). Qur'in reciter (H karJtu, 
reading, Ar yard's), 72. 
kdfimei (Me). A category of amulets, 114. 
pi. kdwifyt (^. A woman's bond 
friend, 173, 183. 

ktmt (M). A biglm numeral, 197 n.; maU- 
aktnn B 60 \ kimana 4 kemt la 8e; liJOtm* 
ya-ktme or fara^-la-kam lOO. 
hriji (Tc). Generic term for ‘spirits', so6, 
189; ro-jbr//,‘pUeeofsp(ritt’,nextworld, 
38 ( a-ktat^ hriJl, sacrifice to apiriti, 
to6 n. 

kkalrja (Ar). Succcsior, the initiating leader 
ofaf«rte«,93,97, 98, 229. 
kkalt/ai ahmatfk (Ar). Successor of the 
Messiah, 230, 231. 
kkarij (At). Land-tax, 146-7. 
kkaftk (Ar). Preacher, 72. 
kkd/im (Ar). Seal, signet-ring, an amulet in 
the form of squares; kd/umlre (Tok, Ful), 
a written amulet; kOiumire mai^tabay a 
writer of amulcta, 114, no. 
kkifa4{Ax). Exdiion, 162. 
kkiika (Ar). Solkitatioo, betrothal, 171. 
kkul' (Ar). Divorce by means of ■ compensi- 
tion or indemnity psid by the wife to the 
husband, 173. 

kkntka (Ar). The formal homily delivered at 
the Friday and festival prayers, 72,73,77, 
79, 80. 

kijan ntua (H). 'Beating water', performed 
at the time when a widow ia freed from the 
'idday 183. 

kira (H). To eall (to prayer); mai’kiran-jalUy 
muexain, 71 n. 

(H). Untanned ox-hide; mdlamn kirgiy 
wandering friar, 69. 

(H). Supernatural power, weaker than 
k^driy I I 7. 

kjf) (Te, Loke, Limba, dm.). A men’a 
myitery cult, 190 n. 

kdlaL Utle of the ruleri of Waday, lOO. 
komo (M). Myitery cult among Mande, 29, 
35, 36n., 103, 107-8, 1091 keme-deuy 
initiates of the cult, 108; komo~tigi, 
master, priest of the cult, 108. 
konp (Soo^. Female trade-ihve, 134 n. 
kena (M). A Mande cult, X07. 
i^eiiri(H). Peo-caie,70. 
kSrdaa, k^ini (H). Forked stick at entrance 
to compound for protection, 39. 
keroram (K). Asking nwaey, the betrothal 
present, 167. 

kfikogi (N). A board used in divlnbg, 
120. 

kyakftJ (Me). An amulet, 114. 
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Lie.'tnunt'i water*tpiriu who 
carry iway the •pirit* of children dying 
before the nuning eeremoay, a hout^old 
colt, lO^ 

Spirit! of the watering-place, 
not vronlupped, lOf. 

(Me). Power; A4$Uiginjfa, the power 
in 'medicine* (halei), 79. 
kfiSkfiS (N). C^rm on a cord for divining, 
ISO. 

ku(hi or rsdmed/ (N). *1110 departed apirit, 
diaembodied tool, a new-bom child b^ore 
naming, 57 andn., i8a;i(«ed/-g«pge(i(N). 
Talking to departed ipiriti, tod a. 
doftre «dk*« (H). Thankt-money, part of the 
bride-price, tdy. 

dvff/e ear/(H). Marriage price, 167. 
hi4in defue (H). The gift aignifying be¬ 
trothal, 1(7. 

hi 4 tn 4 aurt (H). Cleric'a marriage fee, 173. 
gaituwa (H). 'Greeting money’, paid 
by bridegroom, 167. 

kH4i» k<ua (H). Land tax a Ar kh^rij, 
* 47 * 

lm4in laAiii (H). The Islamic feifito, 167. 
i»(fm u}Uma (H). Money for calling, the 
first marriage payment, 167. 
ku 4 in ta ratu (H). Money for fixing the 
marriage day, idy. 

funna (H). The Illamic ifiy. 
i>i^(Ar),iltM/h'(H}. Antimony, 80. 
hilU (H). Wife-aeduiion, id^, 176-7. 
kurwa (H). Soul, double, 59-60,1 ra, 117, 
itS, 1190. 

ktUi, pL -pf (N). A channel of communica¬ 
tion with divinity, a utilized divine emana¬ 
tion, a ritual, 53 n., 105 and n., 227. 
Atl/igkmCi^. Spirit-worahtp, 53 n. 
kdeigkaeki (N). Spirit-worahippera, 227. 
ktoaaak/H engeiKir or kuk/n angsmcAi (H). 

The marriage ritea, 172-3. 
kwanati /tltoa (H). ‘Night of licence’, pre¬ 
ceding the cooiummation of a marriage, 
173. 

ktoaneki fH). To untie, cut off; i. avjguo* 
eerdr, he hu dUcarded pagan ritu, 39. 
hoank^amai (H). Spiriu aaiociated with 
haunted places and the tnnsmiuion of 
supernatural contagion, 112. 
kvtarajfm (H). A pagan contest, 39. 
kv)iri (H). Supernatural power; yi %aha 
hchaiput enhimpower, 112, 

117. 

kwrl (M). A Mande cult, 107. 

ikka (I^. To pray to anceaton with the 
pouring of beer libations, 105, ttg, 227. 
li^aM (H). Muezzin, 71. 

IMra (general usage, from Ar ef-dW/re). 
The next world, future life, 58, 59, 60. 


•INDEX OF 

lakma (Ar). Tributaries of Arab tribes of 
Berber origin, 136. 

lailat aUfu^ad' aUkaktra (Ar). The night of 
the great henna, a feature of the Islamic 
marriage, 198. 

Lailat al^Qadr (Ar). ‘The Night of Power*, 
78. 

lei/< (H). Henna, 1980. 

/diwM (Me). Small written charms, 114. 
Unkty sing, lakko (Tok). Woodworker caste, 
* 37 - 

}av>k (Ar). Writing tablet, 8t n., 161 n. 
Uya (H from Ar al-dya, verse, lign), em¬ 
ployed in names of written amulets, 115. 
lukinti (Me). Ceremony for ancestors per¬ 
formed only by Muslim Mcnde, S05. 

Uhl (N). Chief of the witches, 118. 

Ltaiiyya (Ar). A branch of the Qidiriyya- 
Bakki‘iyya /«rfgo founded by Sh. Sfdya 
'1-Kablr (1780-1868), 94 n. 
frwde (Ar e/'/wAr). Cmtral Sudan: leader 
of prayer, 69, 70, 141, 157. 

Arms/(Me). A type of written charm, 114. 
liiUaa (N). IiJam, 226. 

Jp-de d9 (M). Day of final resurrection, 59. 
Uyka (Tc). Spirit of interpretation whose 
permission hu to be sought before calling 
up other spirits, 106 n., nan. 

/ir,d#(M). Family ;7fl-rigf, family head, ray, 
»5^- 

htgtii (K). The bride or bridegroom*! repre¬ 
sentative (Ar weir), 167. 
lugaliram (K). Payment for fixing the date 
of marriage, tdy. 

htkiuMa (Me). Muslim clergy who write 
charms, 114. 

aw'«r2f(H). Meuenger; sMWiris the 
Prophet, 53. 

sing.»rdio(Ful,Tok). Weavers, X37. 
aM/« pre). Holy water (pagan), 115 n. 
dtagiji (H). Official at the court of a Hausa 
chief, 73. 

s"dg«er (H). Medicine, supernatural power, 
tix, ti5;aM/-wi^«fi/,herbaliit, 115. 
Maghirikcy ling. MagMkt. North African, 
85 n. 

iMg4rr(H). Sellerofmaterial for charms, 115. 
MSguadway t. Ba-widnjt (H), der. from Ar 
ma/Bty pagan, id, 38-39, do, 109, 182 a. 
mdguaaneit (H). Paganiiin, following local 
cults, 39,154. 

Makaliekeki (H). The Creator, 52 n. 
al-Makdt (Ar). ‘The rightly-guided one*, 
whose advent heralds the End, 62, xoy, 
220, 230. 

mai. Title of the rulen of Bomu, 139, 140, 
145 a- 

mJjiv dkdS (N). Chief of the nJak6 gk^d 
cult, 119. 
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MajOt, sing. majBif (Ar). Muiani, Zero- 
i4trUns, 39. 

Maka^ai<Ai (H). Th« On« (Cod), 54 n., 
85. 

maUranta (H). School, Xiou-i auiaranrar 
alh, Qur'in school. 81 ( makaraatar Umi, 
Uw school, 81. 

Makiri (H). Spirit of the smiths, X95. 
Mw/Ji, pi. mala’iia (Ar). Angel, 55. 
mBiam, mSlaatiy pi. milamai (H) from Ar 
mu'allim. Cleric, lettered man, 43, 44, 
68, 69, 70, 79, III, iij, 117, II,, ,33, 
173,216, 231. 

Milik (Ar). Cusrdisn of the fires of hell, 
$6 n. 

Matikiyya madkhah (Ar). The school of Uw 
deriving from Milik ibn Ants, 53, 82, 
126,134,148,152,164,168,175,177 n., 

MMlikiyya {arl^a. Order founded by Milik 
Si (d. 1929), 90, 97. 
miv, pi. (N). Cleric, 70, 72, 771 

chief imim, 70, 77 j ink order of 

clergy, 70. 

tma-nati (Te). Chirmed water, 114 n., 115 n. 
mantkt (Te). A men's mystery society 
(>rl#*glr, mister of the society), 109 
and n. 

tainta, mSta (M). King, 139. 
auirbi (K). TTjc Islamic legal marriage pay¬ 
ment, 167-8. 

mataUachi (H). (1) Mo^ue (Ar amtalU), 
71 n.; auiaUackin iJi, the Id prayer ' 
ground, 791 (2) One who performs taUai 
kai mataliaikimt are you a Mustimf, jo. 
at-Ma$ 1 fi aJ-dajjil (Ar). Anti-Christ, 429. 
atasihir€ki (H). One who practises sorcery 
117. 

ma$Jid (Ar). ‘PUce of proatration', mosque, 

7 in., 72. 

mavilid an-nak^ (Ar), walU (west Sahil re¬ 
gion). The Prophet's birthday, 78,223 n. 
miyty f. mayya, pL Mdpw (H). Witard, witc^ 
59 n., 118, no. 
aiore (H). Witchcraft, 118. 
m£i (N). Pagan mourning feast held on the 
eighth day after death, 105. 
afka jM/ (Me). Pagan (red) rice offering, 
39, t8i n. 

aiiajaa(Me). Mus]im(white) rice offering, 
39- 

•sM /twu (Me). Rice offering at mourning 
feasu, 181 n. 

w/rer (Te). Dreami ro^worti, dream-world, 

58 n. 

mi^ik ^Ar). Niche in mosque indicating 
direction of prayer, 73. 
miakar (Ar), aiuauri or muiri £yt kiti (Dy). 
Wooden biock (in the Sudan) on right of 
the rn^kk on which the preacher {kkaftk) 


aunds to read the honuiy {kiatka) at 
Fridayprayer, 71,73, 74 n. 

msiro, misfri (M, S, Boio, Ac.), 
Mosque, parish, 70, 7: n., 150. 
mitk^l (Ar), in W. Sudan matikaUt mutukiU, 
minkak. Measure of weight ucitiaed for 
gold-dust, representing }th ounce or 4 to 
$ grammes, 192. 
modikka (Fui, Tok). Cleric, 69. 
luof.^ Title of the chief of the Solewa, 145 n. 
mtrl, a$tr$i, mffd/, aOda (M). Muslim, some¬ 
times 'cleric', 69 j Temne a mort^ pL a 
*w, 3 j {(M), Iflim. 
mkrika (M). Cleric, 68. 
mu'adkdkin (Ar), almtdyin (Seng). The an¬ 
nouncer of the bourt of prayer, 71 a. 
mu'alUm (Ar). Teacher, 68. 
mu’alJimfH (Ar). An occupational caste of 
'skilled' workers among Moors, 136. 
makkra'a (Ar). Divorce by mutual consent, 

mudkra (Ar). Duet paid by tributariei to 
Arab suierain trih^ 136. 
madd (Ar), sAdr, saffre, malt (M). Measure 
of capacity, varying according to locality, 
146, 147, 193. 

ataftt (Ar). A canon hwycr authorised to 
give a fattak or formal legal opinion.^ 
Hausa mufaii is a judicial assesaor ap¬ 
pointed by the ruling authority, 148 n. 
mup (N). Palm wine, 199. 

Mufarram (Ar). The first month of the 
laUmic year, Htrran, Hanm (Tok, S), 41, 
76, 77, 90. 

muktatik (Ar). Guardian of morality, 153 n. 
mujaddid (Af). A reformer, 430. 
mulatkikamBn. Arab term foe the Saharan 
Berbers who wear the muffler (h/Aim), 
ton. 

Munkar and Naldr (Ar). Two angeU who 
visit the dead after the funeral, C(-c6 a., 
57 (WalakTri). 

mu^addam (Ar). A leader in a farlga, gener¬ 
ally non-initiating, 91, 97, 98, 100. 
murkkif (Ar 'member of a rikkf), Fr mara^ 
kcat^ ‘cleric* in general, ‘dnotee*{ in 
^aw^ *tiak* with divinity (Lat. re’ligart) 

69 n. 

MurkkifSa (Almoravidt). Islamic movement 
inspired by 'Abd AUlh b. Ylsln (d. 451/ 
1059) among the weat Saharan Sanhlja 
Berberi which led to the dotructaon of the 
town of the Gina in 1076, though hit 
state survived, 44. 

aturgu (H). Taa paid by serfs to ihetr 
master, 133. 

murti (Ar). Aspirant on the ?efT path, dis¬ 
ciple of a shaikh, 53, 93, 95. 

Murldiyya (Ar). founded by Aj^mad 

Bamba (d. 1927), 53,95,97, 188-9. 
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muialts (At), (i) Oratory. Small open-air 
plots for ritual prayer, the normal African 
mosque, 71 n.; (2) the praying ground for 
the 'tJ festivals, 72 n. 

muiiulumcJU (H). The Muslim way of life, 
154, 220 o. 

mitt's (At). Gift, pleasure. («) A consolatory 
gift given to a wife who is repudiated or at 
the conclusion of a fixed-term marriage, 
160, 175. (dj A marriage concluded for 
a fixed term at the conclusion of wliich 
divorce is automatic, 168-9. 

fl«, na^ (Gur language group). The politi¬ 
cal chief, 144 n. 

Mi/(Ar), Mim (M). Prophet, $3, 78 n.; 

anaii d8 (M), the Prophet's birthday, 78 n. 
nsffrt (Tok). The whole of die marriage 
payments whose restitution is involved if 
the husband is granted a divorce, >66 n. 
nsft (Ar). Soul, 61 n. 

Refiep (N). The soul of an animal, 56-57, 
1170. 

nsn (M). A Mande cult, 107. 
isrii^Arl. Deputy, lieutenant, 69, 70. 
ns'ihi (H). An assisunt /wdw, 157. 

Raid (N). Body, 56. 

niCaw (M). Cult of a spirit represented by a 
hyaena mask, 29, 107, 108. 
tisnU SiU (N). 'Cattle of the sky', used of 
moving white clouds, 227 n. 
fsrt (Song). To pray, beg, i r6 n. 

Mii, ntii(W. Guinea). Holy water, 115, 
186 n. 

pM (n.),ypi6d (vb.). Worship of spirits of 
ancestors (Nupe), >04-5. 
n^tfid (N). Spirits of the sneesters (see 
{iM), 104. 

nJsi 6 (N). An anti-witclicraft cult, 
1070., 119. 

nJimi (^. A chief priest of the communal 
dd/ipf cults, 105. 

nJtiU xoswitis (Me). Ancestors, >81. 
ii^<vw/(Me). Breath, life, 58 and n. 

(^c)- Spirits of ancestors, 105. 

^gsls, defe (M). Cod, sky, rain. (Ar 
34 and n., 52, 59. 
ic^atMMSs (Me). Blessing, 79. 

(Ar). Dowry, >66 n. 
sw/'e (Ar). Marriage for pleasure or a 
gift, marriage for a previously stipulated 
period, 168-9. 

ftMs (Ful). Invocation-shooting 
•a H. hsrUn ksi!^ t ry. 

MoyniroSr (Song). Dowry, 168. 
mrpg6err (N). Guonuo Stick, placed on 
property u a protective charm, vioJatioo 
afflicts with sleeping sickneas, 105. 
m’jis, ni (M). Personal spirit^ as contrasted 
with /js, impersonal vitality, 58-59; lu- 


sMRa-mdro, chief catcher of souls, 'Asri*!!, 
59; n’js-U, cult of spirits, animism, 
104; ti’jfs-U-Je, animist, 104; 
divinised spirit, a dangerous force liber¬ 
ated at death, 58, 112; bead of 

a spirit cult, 50; md-n^o, sprit of an 
ancestor; mS-it'jts-U, cult of aneestors, 
54 n. 

njsmakkals (S). Woman of the griot caste, 
«5S* 

nysMuttdjs^ pL nysuM^t (Ful). Witch. 
lyJmft, to cat, 118 n. 

lylirfie, ting, njitayo (Ful, Tok). General 
term for caste groups, 137. 
ny/gu Jurh (K). Kinship, first cousin, 
marriage, 165 n. 

n^i'is msJtmla (K). Gift marriage to a cleric, 
170 n. 

. sdtf (Y). Chief, 109. 
t/m (Te). Person (the ordinary word ic 
cvon/, pi. on/aw, pe^e), 58 n. 

Ogissi (Y). The irdugM mystery cult, 109. 
$[iiH (Y). Medicine, the power in the tirs 
(amulet); e/snte, medicine-mao, applied 
to Muslim stjs when functioning as such. 
Pagan medicine-man m tUgUgt, ti2. 
sjiji (^. Shadow soul, 57 n. 

ikS (Y). Corporeal 'soul', normally 
'heart', 57 n. 

s«Mj«(Te). Medicine-man, destroys witches, 
heals and adminiitera iwear-medictne, 
106 n., 115 n. 

enfttid/i (Y). The preacher (kkaftb) of the 
Friday homily; interpreter, commentator, 
7»- 

fUr (Te). Witch; reirr, witchcraft, 118, 
190. 

i-tkufu (Te). Diviner (pagan); 2-rdv^et, 
divination, 122 n. 
eioo-^ew (^. Bride-wealth, 168. 

psr> (W. Guinea). A widespread mystery 
cult, 109 and n., 140. 

Tub, pi. Fu}^. See 11 n. and Index under 
Pulbe. 

qdfi (Ar). Judge, 69, 137, 143, 148-53, 
174, 186, 192, 194, 205, 207. 

Qs£ryys. S^fl order associated with the 
name of'Abd al-J^Idir al-jninT, 90 n., 91, 

.9*. 93» 96-9^ 9*» 99t »»+• 

^ikls (Ar). The 'direction' in which prayer 
should be performed, 178, 179, 180. 
gvMe (Ar). Tomb, 90. 

rs-titnU (Te). A mystery society, 109 o. 
rsfs (Ar). A revocable repudiation, 175 e. 
Rsjsk (Aiy Seventh nsooth of the Islamic 
year, 760., 78,159. 
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r«i*a (Ar). ‘A bowing*, the variout ritwal 
actiont and recitadooi cofutitudog one 
act of woohip, 73, 79, 1*3. 
rakijar wata (H). •Eieorting the moon’, the 
ceremony for bidding the ipiriti good-bye 
before thdr departure into the ^web of 
the earth during Ranudin, ij f n, 
Rama 4 in (Af). The ninth month of the 
laUmic year, 31, ya, 74, 76, 78-79, 97, 
non., 169, 171. 

ran kyjata (H). Day of Raurreetion, tio. 
ran tuna (H). The eighth-day naming, 1 <7. 
rJj(ll). Ufe.J9-6o. 
r^,f(fy/(N). Life, the Ipiritofman, 56-57, 
61, i8z. 

rikdf (Ar). Frontier poit manned by pioui 
men, later equivalent to adviija, too. 
ridda (Ar). Apoetaiy, 48. 
rij^an riy (H). ‘The Well of Life’, place of 
the departed apjritt, 60. 
ri^i (H). ’Support', charmi to protect com¬ 
pound, 39. 

riki^adda (H). Men who arc metamor- 
phoacd into ceruin animals; ya ri^ida 
kura, he changed into a hyena, 117. 
rriad'iMgs/(FuQ. Reading, 81, 161. 
rjtvtfp (Ar). A portico in a mosque set aside 
for groups of students, 85. 

Rai (Serer). Cod, 54 n. 
rd^gi (^. A cleric who uses a stone 
called '‘SMn for harmful magic, 117. 

(Ar). Vitalising spiritual principle, 61. 
rafya(Ai). Legitimate magic, 116. 

taa or tati (Me from Ar fada^a). Offering, 
sacrifice, 105; mka hi, red rice sacriftcej 
mka jaa, rice sacrifice; ta/anda jaa, first 
sacrifice for the dead after the funeral. 
iakf^aia (Ar). Repetition of the phrase infi- 
tin AUdk, ‘Praise is due to God alone', 96. 
UhagartiJA). ’New town', outside the old 
waUed kimit, esp. quarters Inhabited by 
southerners, 45, 215. 

tadaka(H). Voluntary alms (Arfudeya), 77, 
i8zn. 

al^aka (H). Slave wife (m, place in, 4 ^ka, 
house), t68. 

laddkHH). Mirriage-money, 167,169,175 
(Ar la^). 

faddf (Ar). The Islamic nurrUge payment 
by the husband to the wife which bwomea 
her legal property, and, in Africa, is psrt 
of the bride-priee, 165-8, 170-5 yattim. 
fada^a (Ar). Voluntary alms, offering, 34, 
39, 44n., 74-75, 171, 17* n., 180, lit, 
184, 189, 190. 

sa-d'-ya (M). ’Vivificatton oi the dead (re)*, 
name given to one conceived or bom at 
the time of the death of a member of the 
family; name given u synonym of 'AU | 


MS 

because of the belief in the resurrection of 
’All, son-in-law of the Prophet, 157. 
ta/anda Jaa (Me). Rice-sacrifice, i$t. 
td^l (Ar). Shore, borderland between deaert 
and sown, z, 

ta'fr (Ar). One of the seven hells, 58. 
takk^, sing, takke (Ful, Tok). Leather- 
workers, 137. 

talanka (H). The imdm who officiates at the 
'td prayers in the Hausa sutc of Abuja, 
141. 

taidt (Ar). Ritual prayer, yi, 7a, 8x, 100. 
taldt'ald'n‘nah(At), 17Z, ZZS; see tafliya. 
faldt aj^'td (At). The festival prayer, 79. 
faldt ai-junra (Ar). The prayer of assembly, 
the Friday praj^r, 71. 

tali, uli (M), ^ri (Dy), fr. Ar lalld. Ritual 
prayer, religious festival, 72; rali-MS, 
ryrri-dols, open-air prayer square, 71, 72; 
tali’^imina, perform the ritual ablutions; 
M/r-Ji, ’great prayer’, 10 dhfl l-bijja, 
800.; rali-kafa, 'pray-cr', Ic. Muslim, 
14 n.; tali-gyi, abiutions; tali-da, ‘child of 
orayer*, i.e. newly circumcised, idzn. 
fatld (Ar). To accomplish the ritual prayer 
Ualdt),7x,7i. 

talia (K). Ritual prayer, often the festival 
prayer, 50, 71, 79n., itt n.; atai-kiran- 
talla, caller-to-prtyer, muezzin, 71 n.; 
^araatar talla, the leaser festival, 790.; 
talla aaumi, the festival of the fast, 79 n.; 
talla layya or fdArye, the Great Feast, 
ioa.\iakkar talla, the Crest Feast, 80 n. 
laatd' (Ar). The sky, 227 n. 
tkati-ko W). The great filter, the sky, 227 n. 
taatau! (H). Poison (Ar tiam), magic to 
harm, 117. 

M-MM (M), a variety of tamarind tree, 49. 
$ankdja, Arab corruption of Berb. aatadg, 
pL idadgtn (cf. Ibn Kkalddn, ed. de Slane, 
I. 194). General term for a great group 
of west Sahara Berbcra, 10 n. 

Saadt^a Tarl^a, 91, xoo-i. 
taraka (Ml, tarakh (Susu), tatkka (Te), taa 
(Me), der. from Ar fada^a. Protective 
medidne placed on bouses or compounds, 
offering, SKrifioe, 105, xo6 n., 156. 
tarauni, taraaniya (H). Priestess of a kdri 
cult (ako tardkl and uxaar girka), lit. 
tarJd, pL tardkuaa (H). Chief, headman, 73, 
144 n.; tarkin ttdfi, tarkin ama, priest of 
the pagan rites, 38; tarkin atutulaii m At 
aailr al-am'aiinta, 98; tarkin mdyd, chief of 
the witches, X19; kdri, chief of the 
cult, 144 XL. 

SitHi«(l^. Tedismoaot(ofsMr/spirit), iix. 
lavM (At). Past, 78. 

taka, taw, tafa (M). The genera! term in 
western Sudan and Guinea for a written 
charm, 114, 115. 
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tthftU’U (M). Cleric who ingurgiutu holy 
water aod ap(U on the eatient, 115. 
ttli (Mel. To pray (Ar wii), 35 n. 
taw (Tej. Sacred; ra-um, helinest, 

taboo; dtr-a-mum, lacred place; ^trr 
to violate ceremooial law, 67. 
Mr/it(W}. Cleric; ichoolmutcr, 

70, 130 a., t36n. 

Sia'idn (Ar). Eighth month of the laUmic 
year, 760., 78, 

iJiiUlr, sJHilr (N. Aft. Ar). Spur, 84. 
SidMilijyd farfM, 91, 96^7, 98. 
thakdJa (Ar). llw confeasien of faith, 42, 
49, 53, 146, 178, 226. 
lAdikk (Ar). Elder, head of tribe, religiout 
leader, dsc. In SudancK languagea iklhu, 
likut tlku. In Mauritania (with pi. stk- 
jtkk) 'rdigioua leader', wbilat tklkk, pi. 
tkydkA, 'political leader*, 84, 93, 98, 188. 
Skiki (Ar ikdikA). Title of the ruler of 
Bornu, Masina, Ac., 145 n. 

Skaifbt, Chief of the evil ipirita, 53 0. 
tkdiKki (H). A contest of the Mlguaiwa, 
39“* 

thdn kabHiM (H). 'Pumpkin festival', a rite 
of tdri devotees before the pumpkin ^rveat 
(rAa, to partake of fruit), 111. 
skari’d (Ar). The canon law of Islam, 125, 
146, 147 n., 148^9, 182, 205, 207, 220. 
In African languages it generally meant 
'judgement', Hauia /e jMikt tkarl'a, 'he 
pass^ sentence'. 

pi. iiiird/d' (Ar). One who claims 
dcKent from the Pr^het, 1310., 136. 
tkikr (Ar). Span, 193 n. 
tkikd (H). Annul (a marriage), 17 j; tkikati 
id/td, the triple repudiation, 175 n.; 
tkiidH tunnd or I. rdjd'i^ revocable re* 
podiation, tyj n. 

SUnqt(, Fr. C^fnrMC///, Acer A 

Kdvfjd centre (founded a.d. 1262) in the 
Siqiyat aUHamri* region of Mauritania. 
The name was extended by the Arab 
world to the whole of westenn Moorish 
Sahara, 85 n., 97. 

SAAi^tft, pL Skdud^fd, an inhabitant of 
Slun^ll, a Moor of Mauritania, 85 n. 
a (mum' in T. ai-SaddH and Leo Africanus). 
Dynutic title of rulers of Songhay from 
1275 to 1493; 139. 
iiifid (Ar). Rosary, 121 o. 
lip (Ful). Pronunciation and spelling, 8t. 
lifir (Ar). Sorcery, iiti. 
mTAw (M). Islam; lildmijd ki, the Islamic 
cult, 104; lildmi^ kd Ji, d Muslim, 104; 
r</4au M ilasw, a hundred, 197 n.;i(/dBw/a 
IdJa, Islamic law, 147. 
ihrd‘ldJa (M). 'Custom of the family', 
customary law aa regulating free men, 
*♦7- 


firdf (Ar). In Islamic tradition a bridge 
across the eternal fire, 57, 80. 
liri (M). Tie, Unk, 53 n., 114; Id r/r/, da 
liri, link with spirits, ritual, cult, offering, 
53 n.; /d fdd) liri dupi, genii loci, 102, 
lOj, loiildtirifobtiourth month of solar 
year, Rabf 11 ^ Islamic year, yfi n.; /j 
tirJ id bd, sixth month of solar year; 
Jumidl II of Islamic year, 76 n.; id tiri 
lip, religious chief of a village, master of 
the land. 

tirriydgkt, pi. lirnyaifke^ (T^h). Magician- 
diviner, versed in occult Kiences who 
writes kdtum/rt tirn, secret amulets, 
t2r. 

lydtd (Ar). Policy. Justice rendered at lua 
own discretion by a Muslim ruler, parallel 
to customary and Islamic law, a recog¬ 
nised restriction of the competence of the 
fd^i by those who appoint them to their 
office, 147. 

S». Mythical name foe (he former inhabit¬ 
ants of the Chad region, 16,190 n., 145 a., 
1990. 

io, lu (M). Family (total); n-iip\ family- 
head, 127, 13& 

Mdd^o, pi. todd^ (Fvl). Trade-slaves, 134 a. 
sorgd(Ful). Dowry, 166 n. 

Sikd (N). Sky, undifferentiated spirit, Cod, 
51,127-8. 

SikdiMki (N). Woeshippen of Sikd, 227. 
to-ni (M). Sacrifice, libation, 75; lonoykt, 
aicrificer, a Muslim by name only, which 
in the Gambia has been confused with 
Sdnipke, the Sarakole. 
sai’o, se|e (M). Sacrifice (bloody), 74-75> 
idud (^. A porridge of ground millet and 
milk prepared for the mourning feast as 
alms, 181. 

id or it (M). Offering, sacrifice, libation, 
74-755 td‘Hi‘kfbd£d, •irO'ifp, sSitO-ffkt, 
a tacrificer, 75. 
td-bdfd{M). Witch, 118. 
it/bdl^, sing, ijntbbdilt (FuQ. A free group of 
fisheri assimilated among the Pulbe u 
members of the upper class (rim^) but in¬ 
ferior to Folbe proper, 15. 
idddn, 9. iBddMt(Ar). Bla^, x, 10,31,85 n. 
tukunjfd, pi. ‘dbr (S, Tel^ Witch, fix, 118. 
luU (Song). Slave of second generation, 
X34n. 

lulr^kuk (Song). Slave of third generation, 
i34n. 

tuimijfd (H). To fall off, apoautize, 85. 
nambuniJtM (Song), Ar bdrakd, pronouncing 
formula of blessing with apittlng, X57. 
idita (H). A name; tSmdn JSto, the real name 
of a person, T57n.; iSndn wdtd, the 
known or nick-name, 15711.1 ran tBiid, 
naming day, 157. 
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luAkilo (M). ‘Moon of deprintion', auth 
month of the toUr year » Rama^in, 75, 
76 n., 78 a. 

amna (Ar). The model behaviour of the 
Prophet, one of the foundation* of lalamic 
juriiprudcoee, hence employed for ‘the 
custom of Muilimt’, 154, i6a. 
ffmiM kind! (Fu)). The animal sacrifice 
(^aqJqa) at the naming cerenwny, 1560. 
or tagti (Pul). Circumcision, t6a. 
t9q(AT). Market, 195. 
tSra (Ar). Chapter of the Qurln, 81, 123, 
i5>i 158, i6>. 

turkuIU (H). Spell-euting by means of in* 
cantation, 55. 

tskaiki, la/aiHt ajSth (W. Sudan), aid-n- 
(south Moroccan Berber) { Muslim 
Great Festival (aj^ld al-kaktr)\ Ti/etki 
(Mauritania) ‘spring’ (irdoxo)* 7^> 80 n., 
lion. 

ta/s^ (Ar). Explanation, commentary, 70, 

8i4i. 

Ta/ilr al~yaUlatn (Ar). The commentary 
of the two Jalils, aUMa^Ul and ai« 
Suyfill, 78, 79 n. 
tkfgalt (Tam). Bride-price, 168. 
laektba^at (Tam). Mouth-muffler, 69. 
tafJfl (Ar). ‘Legallaadon’, the arranged 
temporary marriage of a woman triply- 
divorced to enable her to remarry her 
former husband, 175 n. 
takltl (Ar). Repetition (dkikr) of the phrase. 
Is ilska ills 'llsk, 'there it no g^ but 
God', 96, 100. 

takaka (H). Widow's mourning period, 183. 
takarda (H), lakkda (N). Paper; 
takarda (I^, opening of the book (of the 
year), 77 n.{ takkda *jfa^ (N), 'the Book 
of the Years', 77; wage takarda (H), a 
chiefs scribe, 77 n., 141. 
takktr (Ar). The expression AllSku Mary 
‘Cod is most great', 179. 
lakkmlt (Ar). An expansion of a ^m by 
adding three couplets to the original two, 
78. 

TakrSr. Arab form for Tokolor state on the 
Senegal, 130. 

Takntrf, pL TaksrJr (Ar). West Sudan 
Negro, 13 n., 85 n. 

lalakay pi. talMwa (H), Utqay talt^qi 
(Tam.). Poor, the free peasant class, 110, 
132-3, 168. 

/e/49 (^)' Rcpudiadoo of the wife by the 
husband, 174. 

tSlik, pL falaka (Ar). Student, disciple, 93. 
TamSka^. Language spoken by the Tuareg, 
10. 

tamma, tSatia (Sudan region). A standard 
len^ of cloth locubits, 192. 
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tamtr (We, Ful). One learned in Islamic 
law; Ar la/iTr * bw/au/V, commentator, 
70,148 n. 

tana, atanay tat (M). Taboo, sacred thing, 
Sin-tJJo. *3«n* 

taranth (Te). A dancing society, 109 n. 
ta'rfkk (Ar). Chronicle, tribal genealogy, 
inventory of a qS4l'* clerk, 740., 119. 
Ta'rfkk al’FaitM, 74 n., 88 a., 900., 
xi6a., 1190., 1370. 

Ta'rfkk ai'SBddn, 900., 116 n., 151 n. 
Ta’rikk Sokuty 119, 1430., 1470., ut In* 
dex under alhijj St*M. 

(arf^a (Ar). A myatieal path, SOfl brother* 
hood, 45,46, 53, 8t, 88-101,188. 
rdrryen were (H). 'Gs^eringof themoon', 
the ceremony of welcoming back the 
spirits after the Rsma^Xn fast, 111 n. 
tktkiiy taika (N). Rotary, divination by the 
rotary, 120. 

tathl^y t^(M (Ar). Roeary, 93 n., lao. 
/«nlr(N). Courting, betrothal, 167. 
taf^ (Ar). Calling down bleating on the 
Prophet with the phrase falls 'lUh ’alaiki 
t(M uUamy 96, too. 

/e//r0(Ar). Judicial divorce, 175. 
tavMa (Ar). Repentance, 48. 
tav>(iJd (Ar). Citrine ^ the divine unity, 
81, 82. 

ta'afr (Ar). A discretionary punishment tm* 
posed by a tkarfa court, 152. 
t»m$r kako (Te). Ceremony of rice flour 
bread on the fortieth day after a death, 
tSi n. 

rrnMiimif (Tam). Mo*(|ue,7in. 
ftn'daaa or tegatu (N.T. of Ghana). The 
indigenous prieat-chief authority, 144 0. 
rnsge eele (Mole). Village chief, 1440. 
/rage re6«(Mole). Muteroftheltnd, 1440 
r«9« (Pul, Tok). Bride-priee, 166 n. 
r«r« (M). The nature or character of a per¬ 
son, j8. 

ttv»*njamti (M). 'Crouing the water- 
place’, pagan ceremonies on the third or 
fourth days after death, 57. 
thamdsp (Sutu). Sacrifice at the mourning 
feasts, 181 n. 

Tiftaafk. The Libyco-Berber characters 
employed for writing the Tuareg language, 
10, 84. 

TijSa^. SOfT order founded by Ahmad b. 
M. at-TijInI (i737-»**S)» 83, 85, 91, 

$».93« 95. 9^97-»<». ‘*4- 
TijSat tfra (M). The Tijlnl way, 92 n. 
r/hK(Fnl). Asaemblyof elders, 150. 
thaevto (Tok), diviner, pL rftige/, 

divination, 120. 

lira (Soog, Y). Writing, amulet (our rwe, a 
charm-writing cleric); lira f*riy (Song). 
'Opening the book' (Serb r«rf){ Islamic 
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mtrriafQ contract ceremony, to called be- 
caoaeduracterised by the redtatioa of the 
PitiLa, 165-9. 

tiraAu (Song). Place of redtiDg (Ar /e/d, 
read, recite); tirihu ^inhy law cchool, 
9 1 n. {tirAiu Kordit, Qoi^In school, 9 1 n. 
ttwania (Bcrb). Compeoiitieo paid to the 
chief in addition to the Uood-wit, 1510. 
tS (M). AModation, i }9 m.;/«-«/», age- 
group ataociatioo, I ^9 n.; ti-nde, member 
of 40 ataociaCioD, t^So.; /d-Mde-W ma 
jiUm, mounted members of a poaaestive 
spirit association, non.; tS’H tip, bead 
of an associatien, ijS n. 
tVrSdoy pL tSnd^t (Pul of Futa Toro). A 
derie; /dreaV, to Iwg alma or to pray, 135 n. 
ttdfi (H). Traditional religious rites, 39—39, 
65 ( mattift, place of worship, 39 a., 6y. 
ttmria (H). C^emonial cleanliness; mat- 
Usrkiy a holy man (pi. ttarkM ); turkikk, 
to become ritually clean, 67. 
ttukbti, or 4 *ku (H from Ar fiki). Magic; 
wui^itukiny a cleric who makes charms, 

1:5. 

/d (N). To name; /il tvna or /al ioye, the 
naming ce/eowoy on the eighth day after 
birth, 157 n. 

tehi (M, Me, &e.). Repentance (Ar retail), 
submisaioo; / Hthi /«-^ (M), ‘art thou 
converted to Islam?’, 49. 
lOiiwui (Me). A convert, aa 6 . 
tvkuri (H). A recitation of the Qur'in in 
sections by different clerics on special 
oocaaions, 79. 

/aror(Wolof). Possessivetpiriti/vrile/, 
poasessd woman, 1 to n. 
tkrM (h^, /ae^/ (Me), tiri and tura (M), 
divination by sand (Ar /sErdi); toaitaoi 
(Me), tiri kt Ma (M), divination, tao. 
tururutki (H). The wedding festivities pre¬ 
ceding the transference of the bride to the 
bridegroom’s house, 173. 

Tv)drti, sing, /drgf, taadriL Tuareg. Saa 
Index. 

/7<>«e, pL arrnd^(Tolc, Pul). Cleric who hu 
received some training in law, 69, iz. 
{Tsdr/ (Song). The month of DhO '1 ^ijja, 
from Ar. kaisA, ram, 75 n. 
tyitdh (Ar kUdi), a book ^ law (Song), 9 1 n. 
tycikj and kodde (Ful). A spedaliy prepared 
millet meal, 156 n., 226. 

/yv/hit^dgo (Tok). Witchcraft, It 9 . 

ahad giji (H). ‘Lord*, Cod, 51. 

‘alamd'y ling, 'dlim (Ar), Those who are 
trained in legal studies {'iJm), 8t, 85 a., 
230, 231. 

umm al walaj (Ar). A stave woman who has 
borne a child to herttuiter and is genersUy 
regarded as free at fait death, 168. 


uama (At). Religious community, 40, 64, 
139. 

'utkr (Ar). Tithe, r47. 

Wr (Ar). The welding celebration, 172. 
$noar poStia (H). 'Farm mother’, a title of 
Inna, 190. 

vaJi. Dahomean poasesnon cult, non. 

vta’aai (M). Homily (Ar iva'f), 72. 
waJa' (Ar). Shells, 192. 
waki! (Ar). A representative, warden of a 
mosque, dec., 69, 97, 98. 
wailu^y sing, iaik (Put, Tok). Caste group 
of smiths, 137. 

v>ald‘ (Ar). Patronage, aifiliation, the rc- 
iationahip of a master towards bis freed 
slave, 133. 

vMiJakia (S), v/alara (M). Writing tablet, 
t6i n. 

tM/ri(Me), Ar/tfi0|{ (writing tablet). Amu¬ 
let written on a w^cn b^rd, 114, 226. 
«M/r(Ar). A guardian, 172. 
watlmat aU'urt (Ar). Nuptial party, recom¬ 
mended according to IilAmie law one day 
after the marriage ia coniummated (called 
/epgv in Fulfulde), 172, 173. 
weUs, pi. wallokt (Pul). Tcrunt-clienta, 
fre^ serfs holding land from their former 
nuiten (ftom Ar «>e/<f’, cUentship), 212. 
feid//ii-e/(Pul). Writing tablet, 161 n. 
wamka^y ling. banAd^a (Pul, Tok). Caste 
efmuueUns, 137. 

wankd (H). Wuhing, employed for the 
ceremony of joining Islam; an ji mata 
tuankd, he has become s Muslim, 226. 
wMsda UtiltntAi (N). To join Islam, 226. 
tMuao (M). Original impurity expelled by 
the rites of circunKiiion and excision, 58. 
wj/, pi. atoqdf (Ar). Religious or family 
endowmenu, 74. 

toerMidr (S). Wife repudiation, 174. 

«>*«■ (Ar we'?), Vor. Friday sermon, 
Qur’an interpretation; tkav/dii, to inter¬ 
pret, 72. 

tM/e (M). Call to prayer; we/e-rr-dof’e, 
muecsin, 71 o. 

«M*9(Ar). Preaching, homily, 72, 81. 
vMff/'tf (Ar). A Tijinl litany‘task’, 99—100. 
Wnqi (N). Qur’in interpretation aeasion, 
70 , 7 »> 

todaifji^thi (N). Preacher, 72. 
vtf/oAgo/(Pul), Writing, 9 i, i6t. 
toirdy pL atorid (Ar). A litan7 taak, gener¬ 
ally recited at the end of certain ritual 
pr^era, 920., 93,95. 

al^kd al-yawaly ‘the daily office', 99-too. 
taeiddt (fat). To interdict, UbM; tc«/« 
(Pul), tabooed thing, 131 n. 
toe^, sing, (Put.). Red. Designa¬ 
tion of the unns^ified nomadic Fulbe, 12. 
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vtoMki (Fill). Vitd force, 6 o- 4 t. 

(N), wMoe, cMOttieif (H). The 
feidnl on the eve of New Year, 77} </iwe 
totrnifk, the firtt month of the 7ear, 77. 
«)Wo>»(M). 'Bom in thcboiiie*,hoiiiehold 
lUvee, t34n. 

(Ar). Ritual ahlutioni, 84. 

y»nka (H). Toeut the throat, to locrifice, 126. 
'ytm tctht (H). Freedman, 133. 

TdStM{Ar), A/Are of the Qiir*in ctpecially 
efficacioua in incantation, ti6, 117, 178. 
yitvi (N). Bride} marritfc cere* 

moniea, 1670., 17x0. 
rtr‘kay,Iri~kiy{Son^. *Qur Lofd’,Cod, 5t. 

(Song). Ilie coming year, 77. 
yttiedi (Ful). llie clan name, atao taken by 
the rimM^ or houacbold alavei, 156 a. 
yijiykwi The bridc’a dowry our} 
tgi, ehil^, 167 n. 
j>(// 7 Y). The Iilamie idS. 
yiSMii (N from Ar /liiJk). Divination by 
num^ra, 120. 
yo4ki (S). Vital force, do. 

wakJi{Ary Legalabna, 74,77,133, i4d>7, 
184, 231. 
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2 eiiA/A, EeAge, fAeJ/rM (Serb). Tributariea 
of Berber origin among Moora, 136. 

mdr. A potaeasion cult in Nilotic Sudao, 
Egypt, and Abysainia, non. 

aaure (H). Eatrance>bat to a compound, 

>3*. >57. >69. 

aitfu'A/(Ar). Decleaaion of the tun, 73 n. 

sJu*r, plur. MwJyi (Mooriah Ar), cleric, to, 
65^135. 

sAio^, pi. seuK^d (Ar). Cell, retreat, 
multUfunction convent, 93, 94, 95, 96, 
97. lOO, lot. 

ssk-sAana, independent Mooriih 
tnbea, 135. 

uxoiyat ep*BM//, tribea needing shade or pro* 
tectioti, 135. 

fd (N). To change, metamorphoee, 117 n.{ 
« pr JVwpe, people laainulatcd into the 
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}:iaw^ (Hodb), 2,10 n., 90,136. 

Healing techniques, 111, 220. 

Heaven, 50, 57-62 78. 

Hell, so, 57-62 poinas, 77, 78. 

Henna, 80, 172, 198. 

Henry, J., 107. 

Herakovita, M. J., z 11 n. 

High-god, <z, 52. 

Hijas, 86, 87. 

H^ai, B., 37. 

Holy, idea of the, 65-67,112. 

Holy man, 66, 67, z 1 i-Z2. 

Hofflbori, 25. 

Hunters, bunting, 56 n., 185, 198. 

Ibn AbT Zaid, 49, 82, s6a. 

Ibn *A|Im, 82. 

Ibn Bafidta, 72 n., 169 il 
I bn Hawqal. 34 n. 

Ibn KbaldQn, 49. 

Ibn Milik {Alfyya), 8t. 

Ibn Muhlb (AbO Bakr M.), 78. 

Ibn Said, 187 n. 

Ibo, 27, 204, 221. 

Ibriihim Nyas, 99 n. 

Idaw 'AH, 97, 98. 99. 

Idrto Alawma, ssaf of Bomu 1570-1602, 
Z40. 

Ifa, Yoruba oracular deity, t20. 

Igbira, 20. 

Igellad, 72. 

Ihagglren, 129. 
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lUnm, treatment ef» 38-39* X15, 123. 
Ilorio* 19, 98, i^t. 

Immertiility, belief in, 27. 

Imperial (royal) cult, 8, 24, 32, 33, 103, 
138-4.0. 

Imperialito* religiout, 28-29. 

IneanutioQ, 35,11$, 1x6-17,162. 
/■///Aur, 21 r. 

Indirect rule, 29, 205-6, 207. 

Induitry, 25, 28, 185, X95, 2x5. 
Inheritance, 126, 127, 130 n., 133, 148, 
149-50, X65, 184, 186, x88, 214, 222. 
Initiation, 7, 40, 96, X03, 107, xro, 138, 
154,161-2, 227. 

Initiator, 37, xo8. 

Intermediary commuoitiet, 32, 202. 

'lal, the Prophet, 67, 229. 

'lalwiyya farrpe, 91. 

lalam amen| Bambera, 14, 26, 157 a. 

-Beao, 14-15,47. 

-DyuU, 28, 52, 78, 93 Q., X27, X56, 

166. 

— — Pulbi, 12, 38, 70, 81-82, 84. 

-Haum x6, 25,28,38-39,43-4+14^. 

55 » 54. ^9-70.7*. 8 r, 84, X 57, x 67, x 89, 
221, 226. 

— — Kanuri, 46, 157-8, 167-8. 

-Khaioake, 15, 26, 55, 154, X55 n., 

X70. 

-Mande, Mandinka, 14, 55, 59, 74, 

155 a., x66. 

-Mende, 35, 39, 58, 79. 156 a., i8x, 

190, 226. 

—— Moon, 45,68,69,8 x, 89-90,94-95. 

-Nupc, 20, 49 n., 55 n., 57, 70, 79, 

X28 a., X57 n., 167 a., x88, 227-8. 

— — Serer, 12-13, 43 

— — Somooo, 15, 26 a. 

-Sonjhay, 16,26,46,47,154,156-7, 

163, t68. 

—'SoDiake, 13 n., 14, 26, 28, 46, 69, 
166,174, x8x. 

— — Teda, 11, loo-x. 

— — Temnc, 19, 35, 58,79, r8i, 189. 

— — Tokolor, X3,44,46, 6o-6t, 167. 

-Tuarej, 11, 43 a,, 129. 

— Voltaici, 15, 27. 

-Wolof, 13, 42, 43 n., 88, 90, 94, 95, 

129, X30 a., 2x6-17, 222. 

-Yoniha, 19, 20, 24. 27, 72, 109, 

157 a., 168,170,221-2. 
lalata, adaptation to Africaaa, 30,40,49, 84, 
197. 

— and annnism, 19, 30, 31, 35-40, 42-44, 

53-62 6^ 

— and euitomary law, 30, 43, 125, 129, 
* 47 - 9 i *64, 165, 169^0, 175 a., 205. 

— u a dTilxutioa, 30, 33,45, xo2, X91-2, 
203, 221. 

— ai a claaa reliftoo, 24, 46,102 a. 


lilam aa an intepraiive factor, 29, 30, 36 a., 
40, 63, 64, 108, 124, X4t, 192. 203. 

— aa Imperial Cult, 24, 32, 33, 46, 109, 
138-40, 145,146. 

— aa atate rdifioo, 140-1, 204, 209. 

— ceremony of jetniof, 226. 

— converta, CMvenion to, 14, 22, 27, 33- 
40, toS a., ri8, 142, 223-4, 226. 

— in Futa Jaloo, 18, 70, 78, 81-82, 84, 
129, 142, 145-6, 150, 156. t6i. 

— reaiftance to, 15,25,27-28,102 n., 107, 
192. 

— apread, penetration of, t6, tS, 19,24-33, 

97 . * 39 . ' 9 ‘» ‘ 93 » * 95 . »®S. 

219, 213. 

lalamie education, 30, 42, 80-83, *S8-6i, 
207, 216. 218, 231. 

— law, 22. 23, 24, 27, 30, 40, 42, 43, 48, 
62, 65, 68, 69, 73, 81-82, 93 n., 125-6 
psjtim, 134,143,147-53,154, 168, 170, 
175, 182, 186. 193, 194, 205, 207, 222, 
232. 

— acboola, 78, 80, 158-61, 193, 208; ttt 
{^ur’la Khoola. 

— teaeher(a), 31, 68, 136, 159-60, 192. 
IamI*It,nii^«, 1510, 

Irory ^ut, 3, 19, 20, 26 a., 27, 29, 196 
aoi, 233. 

Ja'aliyytn, 18. 

JaghbOb, 100. 

JalMke, 18. 

Jawf, xoi. 

JuOUyya ivifs, 91 a. 

Jean*. 13 a,, 15. 74 n., 90, 95, X15, 126, 
128 a., 143,169, 180, 191, 196, 213. 
Jehaaon, S., 134 &.» 170 a. 

Jola, la, 26. 

Jolof (Wolof atate), 13. 
ud(e,8i, 116,147-53; ace 9J^(Cloaaaty). 
udgemcot, Lut, 59, 00, 61,182. 

Jnatice, 143, 144, 147-53. 

KaV 86 a. 

Kabi (.. Kebbt), 116 a. 

Kajagae, 17. 

ICajaaga, 17. 

Kajor (Fr. Cayor), Wolof atate, 13, 130 a. 
fCaaeei, 11, x6, 18, 96, 99, lot. 

— aute, 16, 138, 152, 192. 

Kaaembu ^ee^e), 16,46,134,163 a., 165. 
Kaakan, 155 a. 

Kaao, 97, loi, 169, 178, 191, 192, 2x3, 
214 a., 221,230. 

Kanuri (language), 11. 

— (poofde), 16-17, 4*. 4*. *5 0-. 

157, 161, 165, 170, 176. 

Karacga, 17. 

Kara, 26. 

Kaahmere, 17. 
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ICatcht, 57 n., 79, 17% n. 

Kauiru, 16, 80, t2i n., 141, 144 a. 

Kawir, 11, toi. 

Kawkaw, 187 n. 

K^jre*. «3* *5. >80. 

Kel I|Iter, 91 n. 

— Owey (branch of Tuareg of Air), 91 a., 
136. 

— TmalJcuBi, joi n. 

Keog*. 17. 

Kcte Krachi, 19. 

King, V. 

Kingi (Kingiii), 13 n., 106. 

Kingfiiif, 8. 

Kiai, 18, 34 »• 

KhalUb. Uh8<{, 82,163,165, 172 n. 
Ktiaionkc, 13, 14, 15. x6, tio n., 154, 
iSS«*. 170, * 7 » n. 

Kodoy, 17. 

Kola, 150, 151, 155 n., 156, 157 n.. 160, 
172, t8i, 182,189, 190, 199, 226. 
Kong, 28, 29. 

Koni, 26 n. 

Kono, 34 a., 37. 

Konyagka, 19. 

Kotoko, i7i 20 n., 109 n., 145 n. 

Kouro, 107. 

Kounwua, 162 n. 

Kpelie (CcRc), 18, 19, 14 n. 

Kulango, 14, 19, 29» 162. 

Kuntui, 2tl> 

Kunta (triM), xo n., 94,185. 

Kuri, 17. 

Kwoylm (T), 96 a. 

l^be (Puta Jalon), 165 a. 

Lafont, F.,43 a. 

LaforgtM, P,, 95 n. 

Lagblil, 99. 

Lagoa, 170 n., loi, 230-i> 

tenure, 74 a^ 129, 130 n., t88. 
Lanrleroia, 96 n., ito a., 141. 

Laube, X2. 

Law, tet Cuatom, euitonury, Iilaaiic law. 
Lajre, Camera, 162 a. 

Lebeuf and Detourbet, 109 a., 145 a., 
X99 n. 

Lebu, 130 a. 

Leca, W., 216-17. 

Legal itatua, 132-5. 

Legend of the Prophet and the pig, 49, 67. 
Legendf, Islamic, 41,46. 

Lericbe, A., 95 a. 

Lerout, H., xxo a. 

Libations, 38, 39, 104, t8l, 199. 

Liberia, 3, 19, 233. 

Liptako (Don), 29 a. 

Little, K. 1 .., 1x8 a. 

Livestock Lease, x86. 

Lobe, 19. 

eoM 


Lobi, 15. 

Local rdigioo, 8,9, 2t a., 29, 30. 

Loko, 19. 

Loma, 18,19, 34. 

Lombard, J., 215 n. 

Lugard, Lor^ 204. 

Maba, 17. 

Ma Ba (Tokolor Mahdr, d. 1867}, 43 a. 
Madaniyya /ar/fit, 9 r a. 

Magburaka, 231. 

Maghrib, 46, 81,90. 

Magic, 40, 48 0., 55, 89. 102,184. 

— black, 102 a., 116-17. 

Magicians, 44, 102-3. 

Magico*rtUgiout rites, Muslim, 31, 35, 

111-16, 163,190,220. 

— — papn, 22,44, X89-90. 

(al>) Mahdl b. M. as-SanOsI, too. 

Mahdiyya of eutero Sudan, 86. 

Mahmad al-Klti, 90 a., 137 a. 

Maiduguri, 86,120. 

Majhm, al- (AbQ 'Abd AUih h. 'Abd lU 
Kartm), 83, 94. 

Malanp, 17. 

Mill (Mandinka State), 14, 27, 33, 72 0., 
85, X07, 122, 139, 187 a., 191, 196, 
197 a., 198 a. 

MUikt s^ool {maJAisi), code, 53, 82, 126, 
134, 148, 152, 164, x68, 175, 177 a., 
232. 

MtUk ibn Anas, 82, 159, 166 a. 

Mllik Si, 90, 97. 

MaUnke, 14 a., 170. 

Mamprusi, 19. 

Maadaba, 17. 

Mandala, 17. 

Mandara, 17, 20 a., 25. 

Mande languages, x8. 

(Ibguistie group), 13-15, x8, 19, 
26 a., 48, 51, 52, 5^ 67, 68, 74,75, 76, 
78, 83, 104, 107, 108, 129. 

— Fu (linguistic group), 19. 

— northern, l3-t5. 

— Tan (linguUtie group), 13. 

Mandiago, 14 a. 

Mandinka, 13-14, x8, 34, 38, 71, 77, 102, 
106, XO9, xio a., 1X2, 138 a., 155 a., 
162 a., x66,170, 196, X97 a., 229. 
Mand, 19. 

Maaon, t8, 34 n. 

Manyagka (K^Meade), 19. 

Ma'qll (T), xo. 

Marabout, 68. 

Marsboutisme, 89. 

Maradi, 39. 

Marka, x 3 a.; fee Soaiake. 

Mukets, 6,45,178,184,191, t95. 
Marriage belirfi, 60 a. 

— ceremonies, I71-^. 
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Marriage cootract, 164, |6$-S, 

— diuolutioa of, tf€ Divorce. 

— mdlam-, 170-f. 

— Muriim, £2, 30,42,6S, 164^3- 

— payments, X65-S, 172, 174, 214} see 
^de-price. 

— residttce, 177. 

— fwlea, 137 n., X64-5, 176-7, 215, 23a. 

— secondary, 168-71. 

— traditional, 30, 38, 130, 137. 

Marty, P., 26 n., 67 n., 74 n., 77 n., 78 n., 
86, 89, 94 a., 95 n., 96 0., 99 n., X2i a., 
1280., 131 a., 145,150 n., s6i, 165 o., 
170,179 a., t88 0., 208 n., 222. 
Mafinj, 17. 

Mash 4 &f(T), ion* 

Matiiu (Misaa), 12,13, 14 n., 26, 28, 48, 
SJ. 73 » 9 «**®*>* 7 *- 

— Fulbe BUte of, 15, 26, 27, 80 n., 142-3, 
146-7, 150, 152, 153, 18^ 208. 

Masks, 37-38, 54 n., 104, 108, 199. 

Mass conversion to Islam, 26 a., 42, x 30 a. 
Muter of the land, 104,106, 144 and n. 

— of the water, 103, 104, 106. 

Muumbo village (S.L.), X09, X2l a. 
Mstara, X3. 

Material culture, Islaouc inAueoce oa, 
195-9. 

Matrilineal descent, family, tl, 12,43,129, 
X30 a. 

Mau, 19. 

Mauritania, 10,81,83,85 a., 94,97,218 a., 
* 33 - 

Maximal hoeage, 7, xto. 

Mbanya kings of the Gonja, 32. 

Mbum, 20 n. 

Means of exchange, 192, 193 a. 

Mecca, 82 a., 85, 86,87, loo» 145 rt, 229. 
Medicine, ttf-15, 173. 

Mediciae>inan, 44, 102 n., X37. 

— Muslim, 3X, 44, 112-16, ix8-t9, 220. 
Meek, C. K., 67 n., 121, 145 n., I 47 i 

151 a., 201, 212 n. 

Meade, 18, 35, 39, 4*. 56. S 7 -S*i 7 ». 79 . 
105, 109, X14, 118, 156 a., 159, 181, 
184,190, 223 n., 226. 

MeUmorphosis, 56 n., 67, 1x6, X17-18. 
Migratiofu, I, 86, 186,187. 

Millet, 3, 12, 45, 155, 157 a,, 160, 187, 
189 a. 

Miner, H., 163 n., 169 a., 179, 194 a. 
Mines, 23, 35, 2x5. 

Minorities, Muslim, 27. 

Miracles, 89. 

Missions, Christian, 38, 201, 204. 

Mole language, 15. 

Moood, Th., 92 a. 

Moaotheisa^ 9, 51-53. 

Monrovia, 201 a. 

Mooteil, Cli., 55 a., 77 ru, 80 a., 107 n., 


146 a., 153 a., 155 a., 169 a., 170 a., 
172 XL, 186 a. 

Moors. 4,10, tin., 13,15,45.46, 66, 68, 
81, 83, 85, 88, 89, 92, 94, 95, 97, 99, 
115, 124, 139,152 a., 158 a., 161,163, 
165 a., 170 n., 176,185. 
social orgaaiurion, 69, 135-6. 

Moral code, morality, 37, 62-67, 92, 109, 
196. 

Mori'ba, chief of Kliasonke, 26. 

Moro Naba, 208. 

Morocco, 10, 79, 85, 88, 96, 97, 180, 198, 
218 a. 

Mosques, 69, 70 - 74 . 7 *. 9 . 3 . 95 . 109, 150, 
ISO. 179, 196, 208, 214 II., 2x0, 226. 
Mopti, 15, 213. 

Mowi ^Mosi), 6, 15, 27, 144 a., 108. 
Mourning feasts, pagan, 38, 105-6, 182. 
Moyo, 17. 

MuJttxtntMina of Sa^mQn, 39. 

Mu^mmad, 48, 49, 58, 100, i2t, 156, 
i8t{fee Prophet. 

— b. 'Abd ar.RabmIn al-Jurjurl, 91 a. 

— al'Agb^if, 94 n. 

— b. Ahmad at-TawitI, 99. 

— b. 'AIT aa*San6sT, too. 

— 'Alwin al'Jawsql, 94 n. 

— aUAmln aUKInemT, 145 n. 

— Askija., I, of Songhay, 24, 28, 74 a., 
88 a., 116 n., 137 a., 140,145 n. 

— al-Barrinl, toi. 

— Belo (1817-37), 33, 47, 82, 96 a., 98, 
129 a., 143 a., 147 a. 

— Denkan, atkijr«t 151 a. 

— al-Fldil, 90,93,94. 

— FI6Ub.‘Ubatd,90. 

— al-yifip, 97. 

— Iqbil, 230. 

— b. *IaI, 91 a. 

— JaaOn, 98. 

— b. Khaltfa aUChllT, 97, 98. 

— al'KuntI, 94 a. 

— al'Mukhtlr b. Ahmad, 98. 

— Sharaf of Kano, 192 n. 

— ash'Shartf, KMei of Waday, too. 

— b. Sirin, 122. 

— U'SunaT, 101. 

— at-T*witht, 86. 

— at'TOaist, 86 a., 145 a. 

— b. 'Ubaid, 95. 

— b. Yftsuf u*San&s 1 , Z13. 

— Zafrullah Khan, 231. 

Muesain, 71, 73. 

Mukhtir k A^ad al-Kuatl, 94, 96 a. 
Muoiyo, 145 a. 

MutibilTo, 24. 

Murids (MurTdiyya) of Senegal, 28. 

MOsi, manu of Mill (1312-37), 35 . 107, 
119 a., 121. 

Musgu, 17. 
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Music, 94, tii, 172, 199. 

Muslim, definition of term, 4X. 

Muslim Assoctaiion Party, 210. 

Muslim Congress, S17 n. 

Muslim Mission Community, 231. 
Mu'tasilites, 49. 

Mystery cult or societies, 7, 27, 54, lO], 
104, 107-11, 132, ijJI, 140, 199, 219. 
Mysticism, 92. 

Myth. 7, 22, 35. 41. 40 . $0, 51,67, 107, 
»J». « 3 *. « 4 S' 

Mythology, o. 34. 40 . 53. 

Nschtigsl, O., 01 »• 

Nulcl. S. K., 107 n., 120 n., 12II n., 134 n.. 

141, itlli, (89 n., 205, 227. 

Nilu, iS. 

Name (Mande cult), 29. 

Naming<ceremeny, 38, 41, 42. 46, 52 n., 
60, 68, 75 . *S 4 -I». 163.216. 

Nationalism, nationalist movementi, 23, 
ao6, 209-10, 221. 

Native administration, 19, 205-6. 

Nawair ad.Din, 223 n. 

Ndama (Puta Jaton), 96. 

Nebuchadnntaar, 77 n. 

Nema, to n. 

Nco^Sudancse civilization, 18, 19, 144 n. 
New Year festival*, 41,76-77. 

Niafunkr, 14. 

Niakatf, B.. 155 n. 

Niamey, 15. 

Niger. River, i, 4, 5, 15, 19, 20, 25, 26 n., 

46.95. 

— buckle, to, 13 n., 14, 15, 43 n., 940., 
113. 

— Territory, French, 16, 17, 99, 233. 
Nigeria, 16, 17, 27, 29, 56, 90, 140, 147, 

I 5 «. * 75 . « 93 . ft-. *30. » 33 - 

— middle belt, 19, 20, 210, 221. 

— nortJiem, 23, 29, 39, 73, So n., 85, 86, 

*7 ft-. 93.95-96. 9*.99. ‘*6, 121, 

131 ti., 133, 135, 141, 148, 150, 151, 
168,176,178,188, 205, 2o6n., 209-10, 

212- 18 fiauim, 229, 233. 

— southern, 4, 37, 87 D., 210, 221, 231. 
Nile. River, 1, 4,46. 

Nimrod, 77. 

Niumi (Nyuminka), 43 n. 

Nkrumah, Dr., 210. 

Nomads, 2,4, lo-ii, X2,17-18,25,73,74, 
100, no n., 146, 158, 164,176,185-7, 

213- 

Nono or Nononkobe, 130. 

North Africa, i, 9, 43, 45, 66, 68, 80, 89, 
90,91, lion., 125, 126, 191, Z92, 195, 
196,197, 206,219. 

Noithem Elcrrsents' Progressive Umon, 2 to. 

— Peoples Congress (Nigeria), 209. 

— Peoples Party (Ghana), 2ie a. 
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Northern Territories of Ghana, 210 n. 
Nubians, 85 n. 

Nope, 19-20,48, 40, 51, 53 n., 55, 56-57, 
59 . 70. 77 . 79 . 98. « 04 - 5 . »o6ft-. *® 7 ft-. 
ti2,115, 118-19,1280^ 134,141, 
157 n., 162, 167 n., 169, 170, 172 n., 
*73-6. 176.182,1S8,189 m, 199, 205, 
226. 227-8. 

Nyamina, 191. 

Nyoro. 13, 15, 67 a., 98, 99, 131. 

Odienne, 29. 

Officials, government, 23, lot, 202. 

— Muslim, 29, 32. 

Omens, 119 a., iit. 

Ordeal, 121-2, 151. 

Orders, religious, 40, 2|0{ M fart<fa 
(Glossary). 

Oyo, 37. *>7- 

Pabir, 140. 

Pagaa customs, see Custom, customary law. 
Paganiam, see Animism. 

Pakistan, 230-2. 

Paleo*nigritic peoples, t8, 27. 

Palmer, H. R., 144 n., 145 n., 192 a. 
Parallclttm, dualism, in rdigion, 36, 43-44, 
47, 6t, 62, 125-6, 144-6, 154, 206^, 
220 . 

Putoralism, 185-7. 

Patrilineal family, 43,129,130 n. 

Pawning system, 134-5, 194. 

Pelisticr, P., 189 n. 

Peuls, 11 a.} see Fulbe. 

Phillips, A., 175 n., 177 n. 

Pig tabM, 65, 67. 

Pilgrimage to Mecca, 35, 42, 85-88, 91, 
144, 208. 

Pillars of Islam, 42. 

Plaatatioas, 35,189-90. 

Pditical chsnge, 23, 200, 204-12, 217. 

— partic*, 209-1 *. >p- 

— structure, West African, 8, 15, 
Polygamy, 30,163-4, 176-8. 

Porto Novo, 214 n., 222. 

Portuguese, 5, 23, 187, 202, 214. 

— Guinea, 19, 211 a., 233. 

Possession, spirit, 44, 59, 61, 94, 109-11. 
Power, supernatural, 42, 11 i-iz. 

Prayer, Islamic ritual, 31, 42, 49, 50, 65, 

70-72,78,80,153 n., 156,162,179,197. 

— petition, 42, 44, 71-7*. 
Prayer-eadosurct, 35, 40, 70. 
Predestination, 64, 184. 

Priest, 7, 8, 38, 71, 74, JO»- 3 » *06. 

115, :i8, 120, 137,138, 189, 227. 
Priest-kings, 138, 139. 

Propeity,43, ia6-30p«s«e, 177,184,186, 
214. 

Prophet,the,49,50,51a., 53,6x,67, 78.79, 
93. 94 . * *9 ft-. **3 * 59. >6*. 17*. * 99 - 
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Prostitution, 63,65, 164.. 17S. 

Pular, 11 and n.; tet Fulfulde. 

Pulo, 11 n., 12 i wtf Fulbe. 

Palpuk, 12 a. 

Punficttion rites, 41,161-3, ^^ 3 * 
Punishment, 64-65. 

QUiyin, 230. 

Qvri'in, tl a. 

Qur’In, 26 n., 39, 45, 49. 50 n., 5> n., 53, 
55 . 59 “•» 72-74 ^«/«. 77- 

82 fioum, 1(4, 120, 112, 150-1, 161, 
169, 170, 182, 190, 205, 218, 220, 221, 
2230., 229. 

— (chooli, 40, 42, 80-81, 158-61, (78, 
2ion., 216 a. 

Rlbi^, 207. 

Ribwsh, 231. 

IUh<a6aiyya forffn, 91. 

Rain, Prayer for, 77, 189 n. 

Roinnulcer, 8,104, 119,189 n. 

Rainmakiog, 75. 

Rattray, R. S., 144 n., 145 n. 

Reformers, Muslim, 41, 46. 

Reincamation, 57, 59. 

Resistance to Westcni culture, 203. 
Resurrectioo, tdeu conceminf, 49, 57-62 
^uim, t8o. 

Ripibit, Mauritanian Mooriah Confeden- 
tioD, 10 a. 

Rites, ritual, pajan, 6-7,22, 35, 36, 37,41, 
50, 53 n., 104-11,161, 195, 228. 

—.— Islamic, 31, 41, 43, 50, 71-80, 93, 
124, 178, 180,183,199. 

Robinson, C. H., 65 a., 84 a., 180 a. 
Rosary, 93, 99, 120, 1 21, 127, 157. 
Ru6s9ue, 211, 216 a. 

Rulini class and Islam, 17, 32-33, 43 n., 
« 3 ». U 9 - 43 - 

Sacred grove, 109, 195 < 

— idea of the, 65-^7. 

— rater, 138^. 

Sacrifice, MuiUm, 68, 74, 116. 

— pagan, 39, 74. 

Sa*d Bu b. M. al* Fi^il, 93, 95 * 

Sahara, t-5 fMtim, 9-to, 45, 68, 85, 87 a., 
88,94,97, 100, 135,187,191,195,213. 

— Algerian, 2,43 a. 

— Negroes in, 2, 5, 10, 13,45. 

—, pe^es of southern, to-li. 

ofal-BukhirT, 79 n. 

Sibil «roo. 2,5,13,45,68,75, 88, 89,90, 
9 *. 99 . * 35 . * 7 *^. * 9 '. * 95 . * 9 ^. 
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